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PREFACE 


The overriding purpose for compiling and editing this book of readings 
is to provide useful information about American high school students, 
adolescents in grades eight through twelve. If some parts of this book 
shift from this focus, it is done reluctantly and only to make a point that 
would be difficult to make otherwise. Thus, the reader will find very lit- 
tle direct information about college students, primitive societies* initia- 
tion rites, or cross-cultural comparisons of adolescents. These areas of 
the study of adolescence are certainly proper and worthwhile within 
other contexts but are not salient for those working with American high 
school students. 

The organization of this book revolves around two major themes: (1) 
adolescence as a period of development and (2) the interactions among 
adolescents and between adolescents and adults. Both themes are intro- 
duced at the very beginning of the book by a look at the adolescent’s 
high school world and the problems adults are faced with in communi- 
cating with the members of this world. 

A consideration of the developmental theme is divided among the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth sections. These eclectically combined sections on 
the principal regions of human development are presented as realms of 
adolescent development: the physical, psychosexual, sociosexual, cogni- 
tive, and psychosocial realms. The key influences of socialization pro- 
cesses on adolescents are considered in the section on the psychosocial 
realm. Works chosen to cover the developmental theme are aimed at 
supplying the reader with a mosaic of the constantly changing compo~ 
nenls of adolescence. 

What we for the sake of convenience term the “interactional” 
theme encompasses knowledge about what adults bring to and what 
they can extract from interactions with high school students in the class- 
room. A second facet of this theme concerns methods for more effectively 
interacting with youth— especially in the classroom. The fifth section of 
the book reports some of the biases that bear on teacher-adolescent class- 
room interactions and touches on the fact that students’ attitudes toward 
the teacher decline as the year progresses. It also shows how teachers 
can benefit from listening to students’ views of tlje teacher’s behavior. 
Section VI painstakingly presents information about a method or set of 
principles that has proven remarkably successful in modifying adolescent 
behavioral problems. The techniques reported in this section also have 
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great value for the teacher in conducting normal classroom operations. 

The last section examines the conditions and experiences of noncollege 
youth— who represent the vast majority of American high school adoles- 
cents and are, for the most part, seemingly forgotten. The articles in this 
section were chosen because they dispd some of the grosser myths and 
stereotypes about this group of adolescents and lay the groundwork for 
a restructuring of educational priorities to give them better treatment 
than they receive under the present system. 

This book is not meant to be a complete or comprehensive text on ado- 
lescent psychology. Its touchstone for selecting works has tended to 
preclude the inclusion of some of the more classical formulations on ado- 
lescence, for example, Erikson's penetrating observations. However, 
these omissions are justified by the book’s aim: to present teachers with 
ideas and information about adolescents that have particular relevance 
for teachers and are not readily available to them elsewhere. 

This collection of articles, moreover, was not actively selected to rep- 
resent a single, standard discipline’s approach to studying adolescence 
—anthropological, sociological, or psychological. Instead all orienta- 
tions have been sampled for articles that meet the criterion of helping 
the teacher better understand and interact with the adolescent student 
in the classroom. If one perspective does predominate, it is that of the 
discipline of educational psychology. 

By the same token, the articles selected have not been restricted to 
any one method of knowing information about adolescents. No prefer- 
ence IS shown here for “hard-nosed,” empirical studies to the exclusion 
of more clinical or descriptive works on adolescents. There seems no 
reason why a set of readings has to coniine itself to one type of article- 
why It cannot coherently employ a mixture of methods of reporting valid 
information about a subject. 

One further bias, already alluded to, is that this book tends to empha- 
size the great middle portion of American adolescents — the approxi- 
mately 70 percent of youth who are not gifted, retarded, or college- 
bound. In a sense, it reflects more of a concern for the adolescent who 
citlieT drifts thrcfugVi ViigVi school or presents moderate behavior prob- 
lems, and it aspires to offer ideas on how to comprehend, socialize, and 
stimulate these youth more effectively in their quest for a meaningful 
and fruitful education or preparation for life. 

I would like to express my sincere appreciation to the authors and 
contributors for their permissions to reprint their works. I am grateful 
to Larry Kohlberg and Bemie Horowitz for their helpful comments and 
suggestions. Niy wife deserves thanks for her help with the manuscript. 
Acknowledgment is given to my mentor, Cody Wilson, for having sown 
the seeds for this enterprise years ago. 


R. F. P. 


Fcbniory 1970 
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Introduction 


Let us begin by noting that adults 
and adolescents are not communi- 
cating meaningfully in many im- 
portant areas. This condition has 
come to be known as the genera- 
tion gap. Beyond the label prof- 
fered to explain what it really only 
describes, the generation gap is a 
symptom of the age-grading system 
found in our society. Several cir- 
cumstances contribute to the gap, 
such as the increasing rate of 
change in the experiences of differ- 
ent generations, but only mini- 
mally and as the visible handles 
used to pry and widen it. If this is 
so, then it may be helpful to ob- 
serve that the inability to commu- 
nicate effectively between two 
age-groups does not inhere in their 
differences. Rather, this inability is 
an unwanted distortion of what 
originally served as a means of 
maintaining our society’s system of 
age-grading. 

The present concern with the 
generation gap phenomenon is 
with how ,t affects future htoh 
school teachers and other adults 
who expect to deal with high 
school adolescents. This concern 
stems from the observation that 
people older than adolescents tend 
to be less and less able to eommn- 
meate normally with them and 

wUh T'" "f touch 

them with increasing age 
The exact nature of this relation- 
ship is not clear, but the conten- 
tion here is that it need not be so. 


This section points to a partial 
solution to adults’ tendencies to 
block out communications from 
adolescents. It also begins the 
book with a first-hand examination 
of its subject. Thus, we hope to 
impart an orientation of attending 
to the concerns of adolescents and 
what they have to say to us about 
themselves and their experiences. 
The principle to be learned is that 
in order to deal effectively with 
youth one should train oneself to 
“listen" to what they have to say 
about themselves. We should leam 
how to be participant observers of 
adolescents. If we ignore the valu- 
able information adolescents pro- 
vide about themselves, becoming 
too engrossed in pat schemes for 
explaining adolescent behavior, we 
can expect to fail in our dealings 
with them. 

The first paper is on the atti- 
tudes and opinions of adolescents 
on matters of mutual concern to 
them and to the adults who con- 
i^ol and manipulate their lives. 
This represents the kind of per- 
sonal interaction one should have 
with adolescents if one hopes to 
meaningfully understand them. In 
his dialogue with six high school 
juniors, the author appears to have 
captured the mood and value of 
an open, two-way exchange of per- 
sonal information across genera- 
tions. This approach is offered as 
an example of the type of exercise 
that should prove very useful to 
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people who are training to work 
with high school students. 

The second paper of this sec- 
tion, Borton’s article on "what 
turns kids on,” provides us with 
the expression of a teachers dis- 
covery of the importance of work- 
ing with and teaching to the con- 
cerns of adolescent students. His 
article introduces some provoca- 
tive insights into the ways in 


which one might arrange the cur- 
riculum to serve the adolescent’s 
concern for his “self-identity.” Bor- 
ton impresses on us the notion that 
education, through the teacher, 
has a fundamental commitment to 
attend to the student’s personal 
concerns, and of course we learn 
about these concerns by being re- 
ceptive to messages about them 
from the students. 


1. DIALOGUE WITH SIX HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS 

R. F. Purnell 

This dialogue with six high school juniors originated as the model for an 
assignment that I had given to students in my adolescent psychology 
course in the spring of 1968. The assignment was to tape-record a struc- 
tured, open-ended interview with four to six high school adolescents, 
getting them to frankly present and discuss their views on some aspects 
of adolescence. The purpose of the assignment was to give the students 
an opportunity to directly and empirically examine the various “dog- 
mas” about adolescents that they were being exposed to in the course. 

Essentially, the assignment called for the students to focus on one or 
two topics of their own choosing about adolescents by critically develop- 
ing a line of questioning based on their anticipations of the directions the 
interview would take. At first many of the students balked at the 
thought of having to secure adolescent respondents, handling a tape re- 
corder, and constructing and conducting an interview. However, after 
completing their tasks and presenting their findings to the class, all were 
pleased with how much they had learned about adolescents from tlie ex- 
perience. Without exception, they expressed enthusiasm for this project 
and what they had accomplished. 

This experience accomplished several things. First, it provided feed- 
back on the students’ understandings of high school adolescents that 
they had acquired in tlie course and elsewhere. Second, this c.xpcrience 
produced a greater appreciation for some of the problems and tech- 
niques employed in collecting empirical information about adolescents. 
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as well as for the value of the information itself. Further, it gave the stu- 
dents a chance to interact with adolescents in a role other than the 
teacher-student or teacher-group roles before becoming committed to 
these roles. Perhaps this exercise of testing one’s belief about adolescents 
against reality might be usefully performed by other prospective second- 
ary school teachers. 

The panel interview with six high school adolescents reported in this 
paper was conducted at a suhurbar. high school in the greater Boston 
area Ostensibly, the interview was intended to explore high school shi- 

daTsetenro°" T a "‘“died by interested so- 

wl iT e,d “ four areas covered in the interview 

tional studentral^rt!'' ^ schools, 2) impressions about voca- 

lents Td arwh ’r moratoriom for adoles- 

aSion of a oweho ? '’‘S'' untested 

dbcS^d in die ^nr'rJ chosen because it had been 

were relevant to a studv thj‘ tn ^olucted because they 

the surface concern for'^ hthTchOTl'st^d“'’r“"‘'"® 
characterizations of them, L interview tl ' o*®” 

adolescents to express their “true” f designed to arouse the 

high school. Frorall TZa^s. tt 

counts. " ^ interview succeeded on both 

vaS^fsslZ;*d^ol;trt “'<= 

descriptions of adolescenb!^ This is a cLifo"""'* observers’ 

citing one, because we could nnf rvo ? j outcome but not the ex- 

enJs’ positions even' f7“ /oLrcel"tn''"® 

■s exciting and valuable about the adoles^ntfobr r'”* 'Jl™’ 
selves IS that 1) their dialogue breathes life a S i 
scientists’ -tmisms” and 2) Aey provide the b ^ 

areas of concern for us in high rohook. Sn ^ r ‘“’Shls into other 
marks have been italicized by the author Th S'' P°"’®d'ul re- 

discover others to match his o,vn predileStions will undoubtedly 

By way of setting the scene lef 
girls all seventeen and junioii. took pSrt " 01 ' th” 
dents were selected in response to IheFT die discussion. These stu- 
students from the various educational iSiT*"” ’'“fuest for articulate 
view lasted approximately one hour and “ 'S'* 
one except another student who operated "deotape. No 

ent at the interview and the resnmd television camera was pres- 

though they said they did not Pt°mised anonymity, al- 

was arranged with three sh.d. . knew what they said. The panel 
semicircle. The students wer d ^'de of the interviewer in a 

students were desensitized to the videotape equipment 
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before the interview began. Finally, it should be noted that the inter- 
viewer was fortunate in establishing extremely good rapport with these 
students, eliciting what appear to be their very sincerely expressed con- 
cerns about their experiences in and feelings about high school. But let 
the reader judge that for himself as he becomes immersed in the 
perspectives of these six high school juniors. The conditions that these 
students express are not confined to one locale; they have been reported 
by others elsewhere. 


Introduction 

I: Before we get started, I’d like you to give your first name and de- 
scribe the program you are in. And if you have something else you’d 
like to throw into the bag, feel free to do so. 

M: So, you mean, like, I say my name? Like, I’m in the technical course 
and give a description of what I consider it to be? 

I: Yes. You want to start? 

M: Yeah. I guess so. 

I: Just use your first name. 

M: OK. My name is Martin. I’m in the technical course. I feel as though 
it’s designed for a student who has a desire to go on to a technical 
school and not go right out of high school into a college because the 
course wasn't designed for that. And, oh, I think it's a field where you 
have to be skillful, but yet you have to have a great amount of knowl- 
edge, too. 

I: Are you in a particular technical field? 

M: Well, oh, you know, that’s it, I would like to specify in my field. 
h After you've finished here, then youll be specifying one field? 

Right. 

/: (Nods to next student.) 

K: My name’s Kerwin and I’m in the general course. I think our prime 
objective is to graduate from high school. Thats about it. I mean I 
don’t want to go to another school. 

You mean when you arc finished in high school thats ns much cducii- 
tion as you’d like to have then? 

No. / had as much education as Vd iike to have a few years «go. 

/• Oh, I sec. Then you arc just kind of like serving time now. (Laughter 
from all.) 

Yeah. 

I: Do you have any particular ambitions in terms of n certain occup.i- 
tion? 

K: No. Not really. 
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I: No? OK. How about you? (Nods to next student.) 

W; My name is Wanda and I’m in the college course. 

I: What does a college course mean? 

W; Well, it’s sort of like a factory where you turn out people to eo to 
college. ' ‘ ^ 

/: I see. 

W: That’s about it. 

I: Is there any particular interest that you have with respect to college, 
any particdar type of college or anything like that? Or is it just col- 
lege.-* You d like to go to college? 

""'coneg;"’’’ ' qualifications I want for a 

h I see. What would one or two of them be^ 

'Mse'i' ttok r h I'd one be- 

cSon Anfthe n u there and there’d be more communi- 

n. If®' ’''’'^'d=\'^''“"da. Let's go to the young lady on mv left 

' goingT college™ “"ft®® "T®' ''f " ' P'®" ™ 

more ® ‘ 1 did in the ninth grade but 1 don't any 

I: You changed your mind somewhere along the way? 

■melry%l?:ufr:;n“e:S®Vw7„fr'> diey are, I 

stuck in here. ^ 8“ to art school. So fm just 

1: mat was it that made yon change your mind about going to col- 

-d 00- 

retm^ftf^tS?" '• question of not 

B: That’s right. 

h It was a question of what? Feelincr ai. 

you? S they were overburdening 

B: I decided that I wanted to become a com 

big game to leam all this stuff that vouff ®'®‘® “^ht. I think it's a 
don t think ... ^ never use in college. I 

"® of “unething that y„„ 

P-uges in «omIe«2 .0 35 lines lo„g_ftat you could 


never use. Andftis is preparingyrnfte-p^^CS,,, 


I: You don’t think so? 
B: NOl 
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I: What would you say would be better preparation for college? 

B: Umm ... in this school? 

I: Just for college in general. The ^e of college you would like to go 
to. 

B; Um. Well, like the free courses that they have at some colleges 
(names one). You can go and just sit there and do whatever you 
want. You can wear what you want, smoke, sit in any position. You 
don’t have to wear dresses and people don’t go around telling you 
your dress is too short. And, you know, you feel that you are inter- 
ested in learning the stuff— not that you arc stuck in there and they 
shut the door and lock it on you! 

1: In other words you should be allowed to think more for yourself 
about how you should dress, what you should say, and how you 
should wear your hair? And this would provide you with a better 
preparation for college? 

B: I think it really would. 

I: And your objection to the present preparation for college was having 
to leam 32 passages from Hamlet? 

B: Yeah, That’s, that’s about my biggest objection now. Too much to 
leam and it’s not going to help me. 

/; OK, Banie. That’s very good. Now how about the next person? 

J: My name is Janice and I’m in the business course. And I feel it’s pre- 
paring me to attend a two-year junior college or a business college. 
I’m going to be a secretary. 

1: Very good. How do you feel about the preparation that you are get- 
ting? 

J: It’s good. I mean I couldn’t lake any more. . . . 

h This is something that you chose to do? 

J: Yeah. I wasn’t forced. I could have ... I changed from college 
course to business course. 

/• And your reasons for changing? 

J: To become a secretary. 

1: Thanks, Janice. And now the last person (looking at Greg). 

G; My name is Greg and I’m in the college course. I’d like to go to a 
liberal arts college where you have a free choice in what you want to 
take. It will have more of a liberal attitude than a high school toward 
courses that you want to take. So you can think more for yourself and 
decide what you really want to do. 

I: Do you have any particular colleges in mind? 

C: No, I don’t have anything in mind. 

h Next year or early next year you arc going to Ixave to start making 
applications. Is that a problem that j'oud like to pul off as much as 
possible? 
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G: I really dont know what, oh, you know everyone says I ought to go 
look at the colleges and talk to them before I decide, because some- 
times you get into a sort of a trap, you know. You don’t really know 
what you're getting into. So I am kind of wary of picking one right 
now and making out early applications. 


On the Leading Crowd 

T“''°"n'a '« do "'i* 

^tafo™ ? ‘ho leading crowd. ... A group of students 

r„dmar ,?d '"ho sort of controlled 
th^B sZeSh I f "f"' ‘"“’dde the school among 

school and in what form. 

group in the schoolilMdiralnth'? ,r“ "’’ght call a leading 

other students or is looked up to by theTthwln'^'t 
terns? There doesn’t have to be iusl oL A P“ 

in a social setting we have a eroun of o f °“P' ®“‘ ‘yF=“'’>' 

looked up to by everyone else e. n ^ People who are more or less 

most desirable posifcns. Dolts STOh rcmw^d“”‘‘° "" 

Greg? ® crowd exjst in this school, 

G- I think that the school is more or less divide,! a 
own group-a sort of social division I 
person is basicaliy happy with his own ^ 

copy the other gmups'^Td say there are ^ 

the school-well, two anyway. There’s thi °l! *1 

and the general program^ And then m v’'’ 'h® ‘ethnical 

lege gmup, they have control of the^Sdent '‘" i" “'d 'T" ‘'f 
big stuff like that-mixed in with „th ^ 
lead the school in the sense that evervm’^i ^ 1 ,'^°'" 
had their own idea and they try to folfo r “P Everyone 

hWhatdoes lower collegegrUJre!;':!^‘"''™'"'"- 

I- Oh Tse™*™ Honors groups. 

groups that I’m spMking^a'St’ Y “''® 

urho participate ‘n the s^orl^ tu'Z *“’* 

I; This is the college group? tirually volunteer for dances. 
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G; They usually are pretty much interested in what goes on in the 
school themselves. 

I: You would say, then, that there are basically three groups in this 
school: Honors group, college group, and what was the other? 

G; The general and technical. 

I: Janice, would you say that these groups have any particular names or 
characteristics? 

J: Oh, I don’t know. I think there really isn’t, I mean the kids are all 
close, you know? And I mean it’s a big school but the kids seem all 
close. And like everyone has their own friends and everything. But I 

think it’s more like picking kids who have been in all their 

life and they’ve gone through the schools and everything. 

Like someone who is coming in from another town or something. . . . 
He automatically looks at the group that’s ahead and he joins that so 
that he’ll get to know kids. And a lot of times it isn’t the right group. 
He’ll go along with who he thinks is tops. 

h What is the major thing that is used to decide which group to join? 
What does a group have that would make them desirable? 

J: I suppose it’s what they are like, you know. The way they dress. The 
way they act and stuff. 

I: If you were looking for a group, what would you look for? 

J: These things; the way they dress. The way they acted. I mean I 
wouldn’t pick anyone wild. I’d pick something that I like. 

h Barrie, would you give us your views on this? 

B; I sure can. We have definitely two groups that are the majority of 
tlie school. We have the Rats and the Cliques. 

h The Rats? (B: Yeah.) And the Cliques? (B: Yeah.) 

B: And there’s a bunch of kids, like Greg said, in the upper or Honors 
course, not all in the Honors course, that can t be bothered, you 
know, to conform to either one of them and they really are ridiculous, 
you know. The Rats wear the black leather things. They are nice and 
all that. No offense (looking at Kerwin). And then the other ones, 
they wear suede jackets and all. It’s really ridiculous. I, I don t know. 

1: Ridiculous in what sense? 

B: That they have kind of classified themselves as a mass. They are not 
identifying themselves as individuals, you know. If you go to some 
kid, you know, or you introduce him . . . this kid s a Rat . . . this 
kid’s a Clique. But you never . . . like I don t think they know the 
kids from the other groups. Like they are the Rats and they are the 
Cliques. 

h Why are they called Cliques? ,i i i 

B: Because they are in the college group. They used to be called Col- 
leges (pronounced collieges). 
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W: By being yourself and making friends on your own. 

I: So you would say there is a formal mechanism for getting friends and 
an informal way to, which is to go out and pick people who are like 
you and have the same tastes. T^e big difference being that you are 
not restricted to whom you can talk to or interact with if you are an 
individual, whereas if you are in a group you are restricted to what 
the group defines as being the type of people you should be around. 
Very good. Kerwin (nodding to him). 

K: I’d like to say that I don’t think there is any one leading group in the 
school. I agree with that. You can eliminate the several on the side. 
Well, I mean, oh, it might all boil down, like they say, to the Rats 
and the Cliques, but I mean, oh, I don’t think it’s that distinct. Be- 
cause in earlier years, say, when you are fourteen or so, or right 
around that age, you find that you are classified. You are one or the 
other. 

/; Who classifies you? 

K; Oh, it’s just socially. It’s the way . . . like somebody says you’re a 
Rat or a Clique. But you find as you get older that you can break 
away from these groups. They don’t want to be classified. As you be- 
come a little bit more mature you want to be thought of as yourself. 
But as far as a leading group, I don’t think there is any. Because dif- 
ferent kids have different ideals. They have different things that they 
want to do. And, umm, I don’t think school has that much influence 
over the groups. I, myself, feel that the social life has more to do with 
it. And what you do on the outside is reflected in here. But how much 
of what you do inside the school is reflected on the outside? 

h How much would you say is? 

K.: If you have a reputation, it’s not from inside the school; it s from out- 
side of the school. I mean something you do in the school isn t as 
likely to be repeated outside of the school. If somebody is going to be 
cautious of what’s said of him, it’s more likely what happens on the 
weekend, you know, on Friday or Saturday night. 

1: You raised an interesting point. You said that when you come to the 
school at an earlier age you are actually typed. Someone will say you 
are a Rat or a Clique? 

K: Well, I’ve always been typed as a Rat. 

I- What was your reaction to being typed as a Rat? 

K: I think it was a mistake. 'They say you are a Rat and Rats wear 
leather jackets. Well, I never had a leather jacket. I wouldnt wear 
onel 

I: Would you classify yourself as a Rat now? 

K: No. Because I hang around with the Rats? It’s too generalized. 

h Do you run around with any Cliques? 

K.* Yes. They generalize too much. They say, “He’s a Rat He wears a 
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leather jacket. He’s been to court four or five times.” Something like 
that. Sure. That might be true of certain Rats. 

1 : Do kids who are classified as Rats go out and do these things because 
its expected of Rats (K: Oh, no) or do they become Rats . . . because 
they’ve done these things? In other words, if you happen to run 
around in a leather jacket, yon are going to be classified as a Rat. If 
you happen to have gone to court four or five times, you are going to 
be classified as a Rat. Or is a person who is classified as a Rat some- 
one who will try to get into conrt four or five times? 
ih "'““■‘I really try to get into court. I don't think 

r d ''I'''’ 'v yo- “re with a certain crowd 

dorf,Tant°t"'d y™ And if you 

therl I to i Wh Th'* go ‘h™. That’s all 

whole eroiin I ''-hilo you are with them reflects on the 

around the Tnd *e ‘''“y *“y *“0 ha"g 

A. I mean, you know, somebody that does som.ik- v 

the group a bad name. ^ something wrong that gives 

/; Like breaking a window? 

K' Well, I think you’ll have to agree that with ih. n . or 
worse name, you know. There* are “ ’5“ y““ have a 

^e who do worse things. They are the^'"*'.k°"°' 

found in court. ' ^ ^*'6 most often 

For destroying property? 

K.: Yes, for destroying property. 

What would be something that a Clinii«> j 
^ Oh. I don’t think, well, from whatl kn 

hang around with them sometimes I ^ 

an awful 'otof them are better kids than^e Rat 

i- “lu ? ‘ g° *° fuf drinking? 

Well, some of them, like the onc^ i_ . 

them I don’t enjoy being with I me. habitual offenders, some of 
top of your wallet if you want to he y™. h“'''= '» '>utfon over the 
find that with the Cliq’^es. But I think ‘ 

I mean, they don’t pul up Tf^f -S "-ore sincere, 

up with with a Clique, ""''=h of a front to put 

S*ou"™“d.e°ouSr„‘ of '"^'y ‘-'ghtfol. Martin, how 

notdi^oxb" a*d?vh:tre;aretktf* g">“P^’ "he'hor or 

.If: 1 d hke to say that, as far as teadiug gmups g„, .here are groups that 
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have the idea that they set the school . . . they give the people, you 
know, well, say this kid is in a leading group and he comes in wear- 
ing a sweatshirt, and someone will look at him and say, “Gee, this 
person’s wearing a sweatshirt! Maybe we can wear sweatshirts tomor- 
row.” And I think that the group that you are classified in or that you 
fall into is due to the environment that you live in. 

I: Environment outside of school? 

M: Outside of school. 

I: What about the environment? 

M: Like he said, if you are a Rat or something . . . you’d be in the en- 
viromnent . . . they carry it a little too far ... I don’t know, they 
carry it a little too far. Tliere’ s a couple of them who don’t go home 
that often. They are pretty well on their own. They do what they 
want, you know. 

L Is this because of the types of occupation their fathers are in? 

M: You know, people reflect a lot They look at a child and they say, 
“Oh, this is from their parents. Their parents didn t give them the 
proper treatment that they should have had.” And a lot of kids I 
know. . . . There are kids that are good kids and there are kids that 
are bad kids. And I don’t feel as though it’s from their parents. At a 
certain age a person has to decide what he really wants to do, 

I: What would that certain age be? 

W; That all depends on the individual. 

h What is it usually? 

AL Oh, I don’t know. I would figure, probably within their teen age. 

h Between 13 and 19? 

Af; Probably. 

h What would you say it was foryou, to get a little personal? 

A/.' Well, I don’t really want to state an age, you know. My mother and 
father still have jurisdiction over what 1 do. 

h Well, I guess they do until you are, what? 21? 

A/,‘ Yeah. 


On Vocational Education 


J- Let's take a moment and talk about this notion of vocational educa- 
tion, as one of the programs that are open to high-school students. 
Would you rather be in a vocational high school or do you enjoy 
being in this school, taking your vocational course in a regular high 


school? 


‘'L- Well, I enjoy these courses to an citent. And just as tliougli I was m 
■v vocational school I'd enjoy them. 'Cause you re not going to enjoy 
eveiyUiing in life. You know, people say my sons going to be an en- 
gineer or my daughter's going to be such and sue i. u no , you 
know, not cveryb^lys made to do this thing. And there s gotta be 
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normal, common people that gotta do the things that are going on in 
life now. Everyone wants to be a doctor. 

I: Things like what? 

Af; Well, say, working in this new school as a custodian or something. 
There s nothing wrong with the job, you know. It’s, oh, a job that you 
have to work at and you make your week’s pay. There’s nothing dis- 
honest about it. 1 don tfect as though you should be degraded for it. 

I: Do you feel that students are degraded for aspiring to do that type of 


.W; Well, you know, we go to your first question there. These people 
that are classified as Rats, they are probably not in the college group. 
And they are looked down at as ... (K interrupts) 

K: Well, I think that’s general. I find that a lot of the Rats are in the 
lechmcal course and quite a few of them are in the college course. 

Len aceeTT S'™ surprised, ftat have 

B- nSly? Society. 

K: Yeah 

B. Why, that’s wonderful! 

I: Let's return to vocational education. 

pletely Because^ MonV t'v ^ vocational school com- 

you are iit«f ® when 

want to do but it's .' .' . the*‘wo'rid’s'’chT^' “ decMon on what you 

cide tomorrow that you might Ilnftrf 

you can never tell what’s gonna go on in th°”"'*m® c 

maybe I’m interested in electrouicl As it 

^?ytV^tve'! dS dirferent and 

cnee myself. .My brother went to „„e si™' “P'"' 

go is_^ That’s i »• ®3use, where most of them 

havelT^Jdlnd te^htrari'r''^"^®:; 

fercnl places like Trade . Or they go to dif- 

they are looked down on. Like in '''I"’ "vokies" and 

lower Icvpl nf ili« I j . — » you know, it’s in the 

.hink’iratmVleLf:!lmlm.ti:X“’' "■= ' 

/; The Rats and the Cellar Rats? 

K: They are in the cellar. 

B; That’s true, they are all closed up. It’s a lousy surrounding. 
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M: I think society degrades them because if God put them in this field, 
this is what He wanted them to be. And if you happen to be one of 
these people, you just happen to be born into this. You’re going to be 
in that society. 

fO I don’t think you are bom into it I think most of those kids were 
pushed into it Because you’ll find that the great percent of them 
would be dropouts. 

M: You are what you are. 

K: I think it (being bom into something) has less influence in the mid- 
dle class. If you were bom in the very upper class, say as a Rockefel- 
ler, you are going to be upper class. But if you were bom on a wel- 
fare check, the chances are pretty good that you are going to stay on 
welfare. But in the middle class you have more freedom to move ci- 
ther way. 

I: Greg, I know you are in a college track, but how about your ideas on 
a vocational program? 

G.” I think it would, oh, I think eveiyone should have their own choice. 
If they want to go to a vocational school, I mean, the choice should 
be there for them to take. They shouldn’t be forced into a college 
course if they don’t want It. 

/; Did you ever consider a vocational program? 

G; No. It turned out that I came out of a grammar school out of 

- And when I moved here, then they just pul me in *e col- 

lege program. I didn’t have nothing to say about it. So I was just put 
in it. 

I: If you could have said something about it ... ? 

G; I probably would have stayed any\vay. My father went to a voca- 
tional school. And he had a trade, uh, machinist, like that. And, uh, 
he doesn’t, uh, I didn’t have anyone to guide me, you know. What to 
do? Vocational school or college, oh. 

I: Did your father have any feelings about what type of education you 
should gel? 

G; Oh, he wants me to go to college! But for himself, he said that he 
never even considered it. And right from the lower grades, you know, 
he knew he wanted to go to vocational school. 

b Is he satisfied with his vocational-school education? Did he miss not 
going to college? 

G; He was satisfied himself with it 

On a Psychosocial Moratorium for Adolescents 

a- I don’t know. I do pretty much what I want and people, they, you 
know, yell at me. But I don't guess the)' really care. It docsn t l>othcr 
me. I don’t think it would wreck up my life after I graduate from 
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high school and go on to what I want to be. I don’t think it makes 
any difference. If you do what you want, all they can do is yell at 
you. Unless there s something really wrong and they put you in jail 
for it and that would follow you when you try to get a iob or some- 
thing. Other than that. . . . 

I: Janice, would you say adolescence is a period during which people 
are expected to be more or less responsible for what they do? 

}: Well, 1 don t, you know, I suppose what you mean by adolescents is 
teenagers? 

I; I mean, yeah, we’ll just talk about high-school kids. 

' though, you know, they’ve passed the age of reason 

and they know what s right and wrong. ^ 

The age of reason being what? 

You know when they are a child and in grammar school. 

Seven is the age of reason? 

■ mean "’It And I think that, I 

in a lot of trouble.’”™ 8®' 

I. Like what? 

^ Ihemfo^TJvS'ofXlHffe^Soml*"^ Tk " n'”’''' 

ord. And I think ii<c» k ottelhmg like that is put on their rec* 
rean^ lke them h I'"’’ adolefoent, then that 

age they couldn't *ere at an older 

sible for her behavior? escent g.rl is considered less respon- 

/; I don't think she is considered less rcmr„„ii.i u . ... 

as responsible as the older woman is. * J** 

nn, you know, she's younger And ^ d •! IT"" “f Inn^ed 

long as the other one" I sup™^ In ta' IT' ““ 

free Icgl I mean she can't In u' S""" “ 

just don't seem to get ntaned fn ^ *“''o “n illegitimate childl They 
would, von know ■f’f ^ something like that as an adult 

that they're looked on M^ve^bai’'" something like 

(here's olrays (mo sides to soS^rt^Y™ Bo(/or an adolescent 

K: That's the 4y it should bel 

I; OK. So you say society should have a ■ , . n w. 

should ho mnroi -.u » ® P^Xchosocial moratonum? Thcy 

be more laa with people in the high-sehool age group? 
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K: Well, adults should be more conscious of their behavior because they 
have had the benefit of experience and you learn from experience. 
They’ve been around longer. They should know better. But now I think 
a lot of kids take advantage of this. I mean, they figure he’s an adult, he 
shouldn’t do it, but as long as I’m a kid I am going to enjoy it They 
won’t think too badly of him if he does something. 

I: Another example might be of an adolescent who decided to pick up 
stakes and go trotting off across the country— as opposed to a married 
man who is about 27. Let’s not complicate it; he doesn’t have any chil- 
dren. Suppose he just decides to pick up and leave his wife and run off 
across the country. The one — the 27-year-old man— is considered an 
adult, age-wise. The 16- or 17-year-old boy is leaving his parents, his 
brothers and sisters, and his community. In one case, there would be 
one type of reaction. In the other case, there would be another type of 
reaction. How do you think they’d react to the 27 -year-old? 

\V: 1 think it’s exactly the opposite to what Barrie said. I think that, um, 
kids are criticized more for doing the same thing that an adult might 
do. Like in that case, if an adult runs away and goes across the coun- 
try, they say, well, that happens all the time. Men are always leaving 
their wives and things like that But if a kid runs away they’ve got the 
police out after him and goon squads, you know. And, you know, it’s 
a big thing because kids just don't run away from their parents. 

I: Say both of these people are brought back to the community. How do 
they feel about what the man did? How do they feel about what the kid 
did? 

W: Well, in the first place, I mean, the adult, the man doesn’t have to 
be brought back from across the country. Because he’s over 21. 

/; Say they come back. 

W; The kid gets murdered. 

K; I don’t think that particular case would have anything to do with it, 
because people would say, this man, he left his wife and kids. I don’t 
think the real subject there is how old he is or how mature he is . . . 
because he did leave his wife and kids. But if you switch it around 
and that 27-year-old man is a bachelor and had nobody depending on 
him. . . . 

I: Let’s take another area. We’ll talk about necking or petting in day- 
light down in the park. How would society react to a couple of teen- 
agers doing it and how would they react to a couple of 42-ycar-oId 
adults doing the same thing (laughter)? Greg, how do you feel? 

C; Well, in that case. I’d have to say the adolescent would get away 
with it. It’s things like tliat that arc supposed to reflect on our moral 
behaviors. i\iltilt5 arc supjwu'd to be morally better than children, 
’cause adolescents have not learned lljal isn’t morally right or some- 
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thing like that. Because they take it lightly, whereas adults are sup- 
posed to be examples and things like that. 

1: Examples of what? 

G- Examples of proper behavior (laughter). 

I: Of moral behavior? (Yes.) It’s not morally right to neck in the park? 

G- I couldn’t care less! (Laughter.) Most people would frown on it. 

I: On the adults? 

G; On the adults. And they probably would look at the kids and say 
they shouldn’t be doing it. But they wouldn’t think much of it. (Chat- 
ter.) 


B: It depends on who’s looking at it We were at the beach one day and 
there was a forty-year-old couple necking out in the ocean. And we 
never laughed so hard in our lives, you know. Really, but, some of the 
people think that s disgusting. Some people could care less. 
k' ' ^ 1^7 '"j ^ enjoy it. 

A: Well, adults are supposed to be stable 

'^^havior? 

*w. ineyve recovered from that age. 

\I ^R‘*h *1°* 

B: If they want to do it, it is! 

M: How cm society judge? Beeause I ^ f 

or less the older peopfe and not, i feeuTth h •’ 

■Sodi^dl tTdnYltTlh:"?"^ 

realize what goes on in life now H r 

were that age maybe you couldn'r ^ change. When they 

you went out in a car with a girl thTt 7a 7 ^ 

would think of you. Times just chatlgfsT^^a^" 


Things To Strive for in High School 

1) Pl=asing'’p.irew^%"* *’*8'' ®>:>>ool to strive for; 

ing up to ri'^giou ideals 4) feS: 

own .age? '’™g “'tcepted and liked by people your 

''VJmom toi,'™® “P W-k is closest to it But 1 think 

reach this age you^havito pS’m ' hT’’^' ' 

!, > nave to pretty much formulate standards by which 
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you want to, um, develop your life. Like moral standards and reli- 
gious standards and things like that. And, oh, I think the most impor- 
tant thing is to, ah, try to figure out what these will be and how you 
feel and try to live by them. 

K: I think it’s to take advantage of the thing you were talking about be- 
fore. I don’t think any one of those four points is worth anything. The 
way I feel, I’m going to make the most out of this time. You know. I’m 
only going to be a teenager once and, oh, when you are a teenager, you 
can get away with more. You can do it So I’m going to take advan- 
tage of it and make the most out of it. And, oh, sure, I mean there 
might be some damage to my life later on. But I’m not worried. 

I: What kind of damage could there be? 

K: \VeU, you could oh . . . Eveiythmg’s good in moderation. I mean, if 
you go wild and do something, you can do something that will reflect 
on you when you are older. But, ah, see, that’s where society goes 
wrong, I mean, they limit it loo young. When you're seventeen years 
old, you’re no longer an adolescent You’re not a juvenile. You go into 
court. And if you go in there for drinking or assault and battery, or 
something like that, that’s with you until the day you die. That’s all 
there is to it But if you are sixteen and you do it, you lose it in a few 
months. But, oh, you can’t push anything too far. 

I: Then are you saying that the most important thing for you to strive 
for is getting as much fun out of your teenage period as possible? 

K: Definitely. It’s later than you think. 

I: Then these other four things would exclude having as much fun as 
possible? 

K; 1 don't think it excludes them. It depends how much of an influence 
they put on you. My parents’ philosophy is not against all those things. 
But are you going to go along with everybody for your ivhole life? 1 
mean there’s a certain time when you are not gonna. And I think this is 
the best time. 

I: But then after (his time, then you are going to go along with every- 
body? 

K: Well, you have to. I mean, it’s either up or down. Because when you 
reach a certain age, then you are going to get older. This is supposed to 
be when you prepare yourself. If you don’t, I suppose in five years from 
now you’ll be a complete failure. 

I: Would you say this is a justification for not caring about the four 
things? 

K. I don’t think it allows me to do anything. I think it’s just immaturity 
on my part. I mean, I admit it. 

/: In other words, you feel you have a right to be immature? 

K: I have a right to be immature hut just when you’re young. I mean, if 
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1 want to do something, then TU do it. And if people, you know, don’t 
accept me because I do something like that — ^just to go out and have 
fun, you know, it might damage me, I mean there is a certain line and 
you can t take it too far— if people don’t accept you for what you are, I 
mean what you really are, for your ideals and everything. I don’t want 
to be bothered with those people. 

I: So you want to be able to live up to your ideals^ 

K; Yeah. ^ 


I: Barrie? 

B.' I agree with what Ke™m said. The main reason I’m in school is just 
to excel m the subjects I like, which I feel now is art. And, you know, if 

ton h",nn They wouldn’t be 

there g“'ng 1° t>y my hardest to gel in 

classes' thevh th‘^°'’ "“a f^l^hements, you knosv, the other 

casses,theyjustboremeandlsleepthroughmostofthem. 

donVhtvranrs^meh ’'7. PP,'“ /““r Weals. At this time in life. I 
think it’s more imnnrt'^ ! ^vtite up and live up to. I 

know, I „Tel3 r '• y°“ 
u.ay Ihinnare aoine f'’ answers. Because the 

fun,;ha.’sc4eofhis ,deI:“\t7rnr;f'„A 

cent of the fiih.r/. nr nr..^ •««, and m other words, if your con- 

one of your ideals and thal’s'thr*''*^ “ *“ hm, that’s 

ideal of society is that it’s somtthin’gcltoraT 
religious, oh, based on hard work and sh^- pi: f 

own ideals. Von have to search „„,I'‘yt^ jf 

to do. And then when um, f;»,i ^ f^^nd out what you want 

it. To be yourself-an individualist 

Martin? 

guess if ion feel H,'iTu'?™Uoeefr T*"* ' 

Vou are at that age where you ere in th 7"" ' 

want to leam and other thnes yon donT^o’ “l"''’"'' y™ 

, only learn wVyn„“n7.°ol':r ' 

a college education won’t get you a'ioh 7777' n°^ 

People say. well, ^vllat■s a wIWp^^ 

lege! It’ll be hist likf* ih,. r ^ ^‘^^cation? Everybody goes to col- 

to"Ligh"sLol. Like 
y naa a mgh-school education you got 
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a top job. ... I want to be prepared for the future. I don’t want to 
have it come on me all at once. Then I’ll suffer the consequences. 

I: You are concerned with the future. Kerwin is concerned with the 
present. 


2. WHAT TURNS KIDS ON? * 

Terry Borton 

All teachers have pets. I don’t mean that all teachers encourage the 
“kiss-ups” who try to get good grades through flatteiy, but every teacher 
has a special interest in a few students. These pets provide the personal 
impetus for the vast system of American education. A teacher’s convic- 
tion that he has "made a difference,” even with these few students, reas- 
sures him that education is something far more complex and fundamen- 
tal than training students to know the phyla, solve differential 
equations, or speak Spanish. Mere training, teachers admit, may soon 
be done better by machines than by men, but education requires an at- 
tention to the student’s personal concerns which programed courses can- 
not give. 

Yet students hate pets— and not just the “kiss-ups.” Their scorn for 
any of those who are “in” with the teacher is notorious. But their hatred 
of pets is only a symptom, like their hair styles, their music, their 
<ilo^es, tbeit language, the fact that they drop out of school in such 
vast numbers. These things are symbols of their alienation from an edu- 
cational system which, no matter what its teachers feel, has done little 
to “make a difference” in the things which concern most students. 

My first years of teaching were spent trying to find ways to make my 
classes relevant to my students’ concerns— to make all students pets. In 
spite of administrative support and the success I sometimes had, my ef- 
forts were often frustrating. I had no way of determining what student 
concerns really were, no clearly defined concept of what they could be- 
come, no planned sequence of activities which would develop them, 
and above all, no time in the hurly-burly of public school teaching to 
evolve the necessary curriculum. 

I did have the opportunity to help organize two summer programs to 
work on these problems. In each program the staff was developing air- 

• Sflfim/oy ncvlcw, April 15, 1967. Copyright 1967 Saturday Review-, Inc. 
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ricula by trial and error and so it is impossible to describe here a com- 
plete curriculum of concerns, much less a plan of integrating such a cur- 
riculum with training in the basic skills. But by indicating what we 
taught in the limited setting of a summer school, I may be able to sug- 
gest what might be done on a larger scale and offer some speculations 
on the consequences. 

Much of what we were trying to achieve in the two summer schools 
was clarified for me by a paper which I read in the middle of the second 
summer. Written by Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fantini of the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Education and entitled “A 


Model for Developing Relevant Content for Disadvantaged Children, ” 
this paper outlined a theoretical model for developing courses around 
the basic concerns of students. Messrs. Weinstein and Fantini did a 
careful job of distinguishing beKveen the progressive cliches about stu- 
deiit interests and what they defined as concerns, the basic psychological 
and socolog, cal drives of students. They pointed out, for instance, that 
a student might be interested in cars because he was concerned with his 
° 'hat the proper approach to such a stu- 

helnin, »»' 'h'rf Magazine but some way of 

were Jro"" T T Weinstein and Fantini 
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own design including play production a n P™J®cts of Ae students 
ciology clubs, trips, and sjlirts. "='vrpaper, psychology and so- 

s Jdtt P''T'“<= ''‘^flned the kind of 

student we hoped the curriculum of concerns would generate; 
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We want to educate students so that they become larger, more open, 
more independent human beings, able to function effectively in a world 
of rapid social and moral change. We believe that a person struggles to- 
ward these goals through a process of integrating his thoughts, his con- 
cerns, and his actions. Our teaching will be directed toward the develop- 
ment of this perspective, this sense of an integrating self. 

These were idealistic goals, and they embarrassed us a little because we 
were not at all sure that we knew any more about how to achieve them 
than did the thousands of other schools which put such generalities into 
their statements of purpose. We had several advantages, however, that 
most schools do not have. First, attendance was voluntary and we had 
no grades whatsoever, so there was no academic pressure on our stu- 
dents. Second, any individual class contained some students who had re- 
ceived the best and most expensive preparatory school educations, and 
some who could barely read. We were forced then to seek what was 
common to all of our students no matter what their backgrounds; we 
were forced to teach toward generalized concerns. Third, we knew that 
the diversity of background, education, and belief would create ten- 
sion among the students, and our previous summer’s experience had 
taught us that this tension could be a constructive force when it brought 
basic student concerns to the surface. 

The major concern which had arisen during the first summer was one 
of self-identity, and it was on this that we decided to concentrate the 
second year. We wanted to build a curriculum which would explore the 
students’ own sense of the disparity between what they thought about in 
school, what they were concerned about in their own lives, and the way 
they acted. Though this dissociation of self was revealed in different 
fojTOS in students of different backgrounds (ag-, the obsession with 
“soul,” with "phonies,” and with “commitment”) we believed it was a 
concern common to all our students and one that we could build a cur- 
riculum to meet. 

Our curriculum outline consisted only of a series of questions de- 
signed to move the students from a generalized concern about man’s 
identity as man to the personal sense of identity, and finally to an exam- 
ination of the actions which would express that sense of self. 

1) What is human about humans? What distinguishes humans from 
animals? Individually? In groups? 

2) What masks do humans use to hide or express what is human or 
personal about themselves? Is race a mask? Who am I? 

3) What happens when people don’t hide themselves? Do we mean 
that we are afraid of being what we really are when we say we don’t 
want to make a fool of ourselves? 
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4) What forms will express genuine human relationships? How is 
personal style developed? How can we find actions to express our 
thoughts and feelings, and yet be accepted by others? 


To explore the first of these questions, “What is human about hu- 
mans? we contrasted humans with animals and worked out a number 
of particular questions in each subject area. The whole unit was built 
around a trip to the zoo. The students were equipped with a sheet 
which asked a range of questions running from the factual, “What foods 
does this animal eat? to the more philosophical, “Are fur and feathers 
the same thing as clothing?" and “Describe the ‘animal’ in man.” 

When the high school students returned from the zoo another teacher 
and I put on an impromptu reading of Edward Albee’s The Zoo Stow 
and classes the next week picked up the themes which emerged. In 
drama class the students tried to imitate the movement of the animals 
they had watched-the ponderous stumbling of the big turtles, the 
a discussion about why humans 
who metaphors; One girl 

he “ but, though ?ha 

cmce 1 O d “"Id not bring herself to demonstrate its 

C d Tbc swan, she wrote later, was part of 

otcouW geutT’ where no 
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In the urban affairs class the “zoo" curriculum was used in a different 
way. The students took turns sitting on the floor of a “cage” built of cir- 
cling chairs while their classmates questioned them. "What district of 
the city do you live in? Do you feel caged in there? Do you ever hear 
people in your neighborhood refer to people in other parts of the city as 
‘animals? Is it better to keep different animals in different cages so they 
won’t hurt each other? What problems arise when people feel as though 
they’re caged in? What can be done about it?” Classes in art and com- 
munications followed a similar curriculum of questions designed to lead 
students from their experience with animals to a better understanding of 
themselves as humans. 

In a group discussion period that I led we got into a debate about 
animal and human groups. The class began by collecting a list of differ- 
ent kinds of animal groups (hive, herd, pack, school, etc.) and then I 
asked the students what animal group their own class was most like. I 
was unprepared for the answer I got but I was very impressed: They 
were like no animal group because no animal group was voluntarily 
composed of antagonistic animals, yet the diversity of people in the 
room had voluntarily come together to leam more about themselves and 
others. That answer struck me as extremely significant because it 
pointed so explicitly to the fact that man’s self-consciousness allows him 
to utilize his own diversity for his own benefit. If a consciousness of self 
is one of the major differences between animals and men, then one of 
the most effective ways to make men more human, or more humane, 
would be to help them explore the significance of their own diversity. 
And if our curriculum of concerns was bringing students to that kind of 
realization perhaps we were on the track of a plan of classroom educa- 
tion which led to our goal of “more open, more independent human 
beings.” 

The other questions of the curriculum guide were not explored as fully 
as the one on “What is human about humans?” because we did not give 
ourselves adequate time to work out detailed curricula. As a result, the 
students’ response to the program was not as clearcut as we would have 
liked. Perhaps their combination of insight and frustration is best re- 
vealed in an interview between Gerald Weinstein, who wrote the paper 
mentioned earlier, and some of the program’s students. The interview 
took place in October, after the students had been back in their regular 
school settings. Mr. Weinstein was posing as a school official. 

First Sfiidenf: I sat in school today and it was in geometry and I sat and 
I looked at everyone and I said, “Now they’re really not like I am 
at all,” because I was so angry. She was teaching geometry ... it 
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was nothing. She was saying that this plane is this plane and that 
line runs that way and I'm feeling awful and I was looking at the peo- 
ple sitting there being their nice little selves . . . goody-goody girls sit- 
ting there "Yes teacher, youre right. I undeistand." and they didn’t 
understand at all. 

■Mr. Weinstein. Well, what svas it that made you feel bad? That they 
were responding that way? ^ 

”"ing m/thing '’’ They weren’t feel- 

•''co'n'iSrth^bettrmrr'''^ 
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“"“■■"fo'htble. 
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Mr. Weinstein. Wm ^ ^ accept myself. 

happy. I don’t understand* but you’re not more un- 

'"m:^ef;ora |i't£ mletL"^’ j“« h-g aware of something. It 
knowing why you have this gives you a feeling of 

iug. -rLre mLt be s^meSii^ thhik- 

this" . . . I’ve been going to this^I^r^- ^ ^ 

and more and more, every vear e u fourth grade and more 
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the students formed friendships a*c was clear from research that 

greater extent than occurs in school lines to a much 

Wh.atever the final resultsTih7''^°‘ 
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implications of the past summer and to work on a theory that would 
help to explain such experiences. Mr. Weinstein is heading a national 
field group of educators who are considering the many problems in- 
volved in developing such a theory. 

In the meantime the Philadelphia Board of Education is investigating 
several ways in which the Cooperative Program s philosophy and curric- 
ulum can be transferred to mass education: 1) by using a similar pro- 
gram as part of training designed to increase a teacher's ability to 
reach students who are unlike himself; 2) by using improvisational 
drama to develop awareness and self-confidence among a diverse stu- 
dent body; 3) by using subject matter more relevant to student concerns 
—by substituting an "urban affairs" class for “civics,” by broadening 
English to “communication" which includes movies and other modern 
forms of expression; 4) by using a high school course in group dynamics 
as a way of helping students understand the concerns which motivate or 
block their relationships to others and their progress in school; 5) by 
facing conflict openly and using tension to provide an educational stim- 
ulus; and 6) by experimenting with ungraded, unmarked, noncompul- 
sory “discovery” classes for small groups of difficult or especially tal- 
ented students. 

All of these activities can be conducted without changing the present 
orientation of the school system in any major way. They supplement, or 
perhaps enhance, the commitment to teach all students the skills of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. But perhaps it is not too early to spec- 
ulate on what changes might occur in the operation of a school if a cur- 
riculum of concerns were developed for kindergarten through twelfth 
grade and if it were made to serve as the basis for integrating skills 
training, subject matter, and the students’ personal needs. 

Suppose at the high school level, where one of the primary concerns 
of students is self-identity, the curricula were completely revised so that 
most subject matter was related to questions of self. Suppose the biology 
course stopped the yearly ritual of chopping up pickled frogs and began 
exploring the brain, that tantalizing source of self-identity. Suppose, in- 
stead of memorizing theorems which they will forget immediately after 
the exam, math students learned the mathematical concepts of computer 
programing and the ways that systems analysis is being used to control 
much of their economic and political identity. Suppose history were pre- 
sented not as a series of battles and prime ministers but as the quest of 
man to establish his identity by religious, territorial, economic, political, 
and educational means. 

One of the many complications of such a presentation is that the stu- 
dents would not graduate knowing the same facts they now know. But 
with the amount of knowledge doubling every ten years, selection is a 
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necessity. If, as Jerome Bruner has suggested in The Process of Educa- 
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ADOLESCENCE 



Introduction 


Three closely related but distinct 
areas of human and adolescent de- 
velopment are combined in this 
section; the physical realm, the 
psychosexual realm, and the so- 
ciosexual realm. Perhaps it is ob- 
vious tliat adults who deal with 
adolescents crucially need to pos- 
sess at least some minimal famil- 
iarity with these realms, since they 
almost certainly account for a con- 
siderable portion of the behaviors 
and motivations of the period of 
adolescence. 

To begin with, we note that one 
has little difficulty clearly under- 
standing the grosser aspects of 
physical development and the 
vital parts they play in directly in- 
fluencing adolescent behavior. VVe 
readily appreciate the effects of in- 
creases in weight, bone length, 
and physical strength associated 
with the growth spurt that initi- 
ates adolescence. Nor is it too de- 
manding a task for us to empa- 
thize with an adolescent’s feelings 
surrounding the onset of primary 
and secondary sexual characteris- 
tics. Seldom do we realize, how- 
ever, the interpersonal subtleties 
associated with physical develop- 
ment or the behavioral and per- 
ceptual consequences connected 
with various forms of human de- 
velopment. These subtleties are re- 
vealed when we ponder the con- 
tinuous demands for adjustment to 
a rapidly changing (physical) 


stimulus an adolescent poses for 
an adult One is almost forced to 
wonder about the significance of 
the lag bet\veen what is and what 
was that must occur in an adult’s 
mind. The second reading in this 
section presents still another set of 
insights into the hidden conse- 
quences of adolescent physical de- 
velopment: the behavioral and 
perceptual correlates associated 
with various outcomes of physical 
development. 

Blair and Jones’ paper presents 
a straightforward and enlightening 
encapsulation of the important as- 
pects of adolescent physical devel- 
opment Additionally valuable are 
the authors’ remonstrations on the 
common misconceptions held by 
people about the physical develop- 
ment of adolescents. At the end of 
their article, they helpfully offer 
some special implications for edu- 
cation from what is known about 
physical development in this pe- 
riod of life. 

Ryan and Foster, on the other 
hand, indulge in a study of the less 
obvious side of the consequences 
of the physical development 
among adolescents. (Their paper is 
our first encounter with an experi- 
mental study; we feel that it is 
captivating enough to hold your 
interest and hope that it will rein- 
force an acceptance of this ap- 
proach to gaining knowledge.) 
Ryan and Foster’s study demon- 
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strates the relationship of some 
basic physical attributes to the ad- 
olescent’s perceptions and pre- 
ferred interactional modes with his 
environment. Coaches and physi- 
cal education teachers would 
probably find this study’s findings 
fescinating. Some of what they 
present has common intuitive ap- 
peal; other ideas (for example, the 
finding that time passes more 
slowly for certain types of people 
than for others) may tax your cog- 
nitive powers. Their basic message 
is clear, though: we should be at 
least grossly aware of the differ- 
ences associated with different 
people’s patterns of physical devel- 
opment in our pedagogical expec- 
tations of adolescents. 

The next two articles in this sec- 
tion shift us to the psychosexual 
realm of adolescent development 
One might reasonably ask, “What 
exactly is meant by the psychosex- 
ual realm?” In this book, it refers 
to the individual’s store of ideas, 
values, attitudes, and preferences 
about sexual matters. The Reiss ar- 
ticle, in dealing with this topic, 
presents a general overview of 
American teen-agers’ psychosexual 
orientations and their conse- 
quences. Reiss adroitly reports on 
such absorbing topics as the signif- 
icance of going steady in different 
social classes, permissiveness and 
promiscuity among adolescents, 
the significance of the double 
standard for both sexes, and the 
incidence of venereal disease and 
illegitimate birth among adoles- 
cents. Bell's paper focuses on the 


generational conflict about sexual 
values between middle-class moth- 
ers and their teen-age daughters. 
He ends with a discussion of the 
trend of this conflict. 

The last part of this section of 
the book is somewhat innovative 
and submerges us in what we will 
call the sociosexual realm of ado- 
lescence. This refers to a level of 
human motivation somewhat ig- 
nored, in our estimation, in the 
study of adolescence: the overrid- 
ing or underlying sex-linked deter- 
minants of the individual’s interac- 
tions with his or her human 
environment as a man or a 
woman. 

The first article on the sociosex- 
ual realm violates our focus to 
make an elusive point. Chamove, 
Harlow, and Mitchell’s study su- 
perbly makes the case for consid- 
ering the sociosexual realm in ado- 
lescence and underscores examples 
of it with behavior from an 
experimental investigation that 
uses preadolescent Rhesus mon- 
keys. 'This brief sojourn into animal 
p^chology leads to an analysis of 
the sociosexual realm’s behavior 
on the human plane from the last 
chapter in Douvan and Adelson's 
T/iC AcMcsccrii Experience. These 
two authors address themselves to 
the task of divulging the basic 
themes behind diverse behavior 
pattern differences between the 
sexes. Their findings regarding the 
issue of independence indicate 
tliat “the urge to be free, to be 
one’s owm master, is almost exclu- 
sively a masculine stirring." Tlie 
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evidence they cite further proposes an adolescent girl’s development 
that “the interpersonal sphere is focuses.” 
the pivotal feature around which 


1. PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT* 

G. M. Blair and R. S. Jones 


In many respects, human development is a continuous process from con- 
ception to death, various aspects of development being closely deter- 
mined by what has gone before. Moreover, many of the problems of de- 
velopment apply to one age of life as well as to another. However, the 
beginning of adolMcence, known as pubescence, brings with it abrupt 
and psychologically significant physical changes that mark this period 
olffrom other stages of growth. * 

heS'! T7 important physical changes, such as growth in 

others n " of the voice, are obvious and commonly known, 

others are hidden or less obvious but nonetheless significant. 
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cents and their parents and teachers. Skeletal and muscular develop- 
ment is more rapid than the learning required to make use of the new 
muscle mass. Motor habits that once served the child (such as gracefully 
falling to the floor in play) are no longer appropriate. The new body re- 
quires new learnings. Bodily proportions also undergo changes. Facial 
features alter, because the growth of the lower part of the face lags be- 
hind the growth of the upper part. Legs, proportionally, usually grow 
more rapidly than the body stem, and hands and feet anticipate by sev- 
eral years the total body size of their owners. 

General bodily growth is paralleled by physiological changes such as 
cardiovascular and respiratory growth and changes in metabolism and 
in genera] movement toward the adult status. As will later be shown, 
these internal changes also have manifestations and initial irregularities 
that may become sources of concern for the young person and his par- 
ents. 


Puberty and Primary and Secondary 
Sex Characteristics 

Following closely on the heels of accelerated growth, the pituitary gland 
directs the adrenal cortex and the gonads into more activity. Prior to 
this time, virtually equal amounts of androgenic (male) and estrogenic 
(female) hormones are produced for both sexes by the adrenal cortex on 
direction of the anterior pituitaiy gland. Now an increased amount of 
hormonal production differentiates the sexes; the males producing more 
androgens, the females more estrogens. Moreover, the genital and sex- 
appropriate tissues become more sensitive to catalytic action of these 
sexspecific hormones. The dawn of these changes is reflected in girls by 
the beginning of the enlargement of breasts and in boys by an enlarge- 
ment of the testes. There follows in each sex a series of physical changes 
whose appearance is highly predictable and whose sequence is unaltera- 
ble. In girls the enlargement of breasts is followed by the pubic hair 
(first straight, then kinky), the menarche. and axillary hair. 

In boys, after the initial enlargement of the testes, there occurs pubic 
hair, axillary hair, voice changes, and beard in that order. 

Thus, by observing adolescents, it is fairly easy to determine the point 
in pubescence that they have reached. The observable secondary sex 
characteristics, such as development of axillary hair and voice change, 
while reliable clues, are as their term implies— secondary to the primary 
sex changes. Primar)' sex characteristics include reproductive organs 
whose maturity is signaled by the menarche in the girl and by the first 
ejaculation in the boy. The menarche, to wliiclr society probably at- 
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laches undue importance, does not indicate reproductive capacity, as it 
is usually followed by a year to two of sterility. In any case, society at- 
taches significance to the first menstrual period, even though it is but 
one event in the total move toward maturity. 

Just as the age at which the physical growth spurt begins varies 
greatly among individuals, so do the changes associated with pubes- 
cence. While the average age of menarche today is about thirteen years, 
the normal range is from nine to eighteen. Boys who mature about two 
years later show the same sort of range in the age at which they reach 
puberty. (The psychological significance of these normal variations, and 
of the difference in age at which boys and girls reach maturity, will be 
discussed in subsequent chapters.) 


Strength, Skill, and Fitness 

Physical development viewed only in terms of increases in size, body 
features, and secondary sex characteristics presents only the gross pic- 
ture of the many physical changes that occur in adolescence. Even more 
significant, perhaps, are the growth patterns of strength and skill, which 
so clearly differentiate the adolescent from his recent childhood. 

The post-pubescent boy, even though he may be the same chronologi- 
cal age as friends who have not yet entered pubescence, will almost cer- 
tainly be stronger and will likely have greater agility, motor coordina- 
tion, and bodily skills. He will, of course, rapidly overtake girls, whose 
strength already has increased about a year earlier and who briefly chal- 
lenged him. What forces account for this development? First, it is clear 
that the accelerated production of male hormones (androgens) brings 
with it added muscular strength. Second, the nature of skeletal growth, 
increased shoulder breadth, larger chest cavity, and finally, the greater 
ung size, heart size, and increased blood pressure are all favorable con- 
ditions for physical strength. While many of these same changes are oc- 
curring among girls, their physical strength increases at a slower rate, 
and, of course, never equals that of males in our culture. There are two 
reasons for this superiority: (1) biologically, the male is favored by 
arger shou der breadth, a bigger chest cavity, and better leg leverage; 
(2) culmrally girls receive little encouragement for the development of 
strength. In fact they are encouraged in the opposite direction-to be 
weak and dependent, or at least to pretend that they are 

Along with increases in strength come the development of motor coor- 
dination, reaction speed, and perceptual-motor skills. For example, sim- 
ple tests have been used to compare the eight-year-old. who can tap 
with his finger 130 times in thirty seconds, with the average eighteen- 
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year-old, who can tap about 210 times in the same period. Reaction 
time, a measure of the time between a signal and a response to it, is 
usually reduced as much as one-diird between the ages of eight and six- 
teen. There are, of course, great diversities among children of the same 
age and even of the same maturational age. 

In an appraisal of physical development, one important consideration 
has to do with what is optimal. We speak of fat, healthy babies, but we 
cannot use these two adjectives together to describe any other time of 
life. Height-weight charts are based on the average, but may, when a 
large segment of youth are overweight, lead to faulty conclusions. What 
is average is certainly not necessarily optimal. Combining data from 
both growth charts and tests of physical strength and fitness clearly re- 
veals that today many young people are overweight 

In many respects, adolescence is the healthiest time of life. The child- 
hood diseases are past, and the degenerative disorders of adulthood are 
in the future. The habits of life that have to do with continued physical 
vigor are, however, laid down in these formative years. The young body 
can take enormous abuse and bounce back. PsychologicaMy, however, 
the habits of abuse, once they enchain the individual, may, unless bro- 
ken, assure a less-than-optimal adult life. 


Common Misconceptions 

Compared with some other areas of development— for example, mental 
development— physical development should be clearly marked and sub- 
ject to little dispute. Unfortunately, this is not true. Misconceptions 
about physical development are shared by both adolescents and their 
parents. 


AWKWARDNESS IS NOT UNIVERSAL 

Adults expect adolescents to be clumsy, and to some extent they dis- 
miss as adolescent awk-wardness many difficulties for which a better ex- 
planation exists. Actually, even though there are a^nchronies (as pre- 
viously noted), and even though muscle mass tends to precede function, 
the adolescent can quickly and easily Icam skills and controls. The 
grace of high school basketball players, cheer leaders, and young swim- 
mers and divers makes “pot-bellied’* parents awkward by contrast. In 
fact, one wonders if some of the adult criticism of adolescents is not 
partly due to Uic envj' of the older generation, who see tlicir own youth 
slipping away but are reluctant to accord children the place of promi- 
nence to which their youthful vigor, skill, and speed entitle them. 
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WARM CLIMATES DO NOT ACCELERATE MATURITY 

There is evidence that occurrence of puberty is more closely allied to 
other conditions of life, such as diet and health, than to climate. In fact, 
if climate does have any effect at all, it is likely that a temperate climate 
promotes an earlier maturity than do either a tropical or arctic climate. 
It is also unlikely that ethnic factors have much bearing, although, of 
course, genetic factors do. Early maturity is family-related. 

VIGOROUS EXERCISE DOES NOT DAMAGE THE HEART 

Growing children need physical exercise just as they need food and 
rest. There are important cardiovascular changes in adolescence. The 
heart increases in size and strength, and blood pressure increases. These 
observations have led some to believe that in late childhood and early 
adolescence vigorous exercise may be harmful. There is little evidence 
that this js so. As a matter of fact, this author knows a boy who had an 
organic defect of a heart valve. He engaged in nonnal physical activity, 
including Little League baseball, upon a doctors advice. Eventually, in 
his fourteenth year an operation restored the heart to normal function- 
ing The point is that he suffered no heart damage, even though his 
heart allowed for handling only a fraction of the amount of blood han- 
dled by a normal heart. (This example should not be construed to mean 
that vigorous activity is good for everyone. For some pathological condi- 
tions, exercise is not advisable.) 

A STRONG BACK DOES NOT MEAN A WEAK MIND 

Undoubtedly some adolescents who do poorly in academic work may 
compensate by developing physical strength. However, all studies relat- 
ing mental ability to physical development show, if anything, a slight 
positive correlation behveen such ability and both size and strength. 
'Hic exceptional cases are, of course, vivid. 


ACADEMICALLY ABLE YOUTH ARE NOT MOTOR MORONS 

The sedentary pursuits of the bright child may remove him from the 
nonnal game learnings that most children acquire. He may consequently 
appear inept. However, given an opportunity for practice, he wUl de- 
velop game skills as well as. or belter than, his less-bright peer. The 
point is, of course, that he may not want to. He may never learn to dig a 
hole with a shovel, sweep with a broom, bat a ball, or use a screwdriver. 
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and, if called upon to do these diings, he will indeed appear awkward. 
Whether all adolescents should learn some of these more common skills 
is a moot question. 

PHYSICAL SIZE IS NOT A GOOD MEASURE OF MATURITY 

A serious error made by both parents and teachers is that physical 
size (height and weight) are indicators of maturity. While there is a re- 
lationship, it is so slight that little value can be placed upon it. Expect- 
ing too much of a large, immature adolescent can give him anxieties and 
feelings of inferiority, while treating a mature but small adolescent as a 
child can build resentment and aggression. 

OTHER MISCONCEPTIONS 

There is a host of other misconceptions related to secondary sex char- 
acteristics and appearances. The notions that excessive hairiness denotes 
masculinity in women, that broad hips in boys indicates feminity, and 
that a low forehead points to low intelligence are but a few of the non- 
sensical ideas that may still exist. The school should treat them as sheer 
nonsense, thereby relieving the anxiety of the adolescent who possesses 
these characteristics. 


Special Implications for Education 

All teachers, not just coaches and counselors, engage in exchanges with 
adolescents that involve both their physical and mental attributes. Espe- 
cially at this period of life, physical appearance, rapid physical change, 
and preoccupation with the body and its processes impinge upon all ad- 
olescents’ activities. Following are some of the special implications for 
education derived from what is known about the physical development 
that takes place at this period of life. 

1. Asynchronies in individual growth are as inevitable as the varia- 
bility in rates of growth among groups of children. Out of the differ- 
ences thus produced among adolescents, and the difierence between the 
adult model and the way they perceive themselves at the moment, arise 
many of the sensitive reactions of adolescents to each other and to 
adults. TTicse “facts of life” cannot l>e changed. The teacher of adoles- 
cents can only hope to provide a better understanding of the process of 
growth, the changes and difRcuUics It may bring, and a sense of values 
which places greatest importance upon the less tangible elements of 
character and personality. 
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2. It should be clear that in the physical realm, just as in English or 
mathematics, no single schedule of activities will be suitable for all chil- 
dren, and remedial work in physical skills is just as appropriate as it is 
in reading, speech, or arithmetic. 

3. Strength and motor skill, particularly among boys, is significantly 
correlated with popularity, feelings of adequacy, and social adjustment. 
The small, inept boy may have to be aided to achieve a place in the 
group. 

4. Because of the wide range of strength and skill, even between ado- 
lescents of the same size, care must be taken to assure that unfair com- 
petition between mismatched adolescents does not develop. This author 
remembers vividly the instance in his own schooling when a large pre- 
pubescent boy was matched in boxing against a smaller post-pubescent 
boy. Even though the physical-education teacher finally stopped the 
one-sided match, a good deal of psychological damage had already been 
done. Naturally, such events will occur "by themselves" on the play- 
ground or m the neighborhood where pupils live. But they certainly 
ought to be rare at school, where teachers who know about adolescents 
are directing their activities. 

5. Habits of diet, exercise and recreation, sleep, work, and study not 
nly have immediate physical impact upon the adolescent, but also (and 

Lnt.n^ “T become so firmly entrenched that they 
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such as golf, tennis, badminton, skating, swimming, and the like, 
(2) do not depend for success and enjoyment on sheer physique 
and strength, and (3) provide the satisfaction of improving one’s 
ability by oneself rather than by competition with others. 
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2. ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION AND PERCEPTUAL 
AUGMENTATION AND REDUCTION * 

E. Dean Ryan and Robert Foster 


Recently a significant relationship was found between the ability of an 
individual to tolerate pain and the type of athletic activity in which he 
chooses to participate (Ryan & Kovacic, 1966). Contact athletes (foot- 
ball players and wrestlers) tolerated more pain than noncontact athletes 
(tennis players and golfers), and the noncontact athletes in turn toler- 
ated more pain than nonathletes. It was hypothesized that this relation- 
ship might have been due to differences in a general perceptual 

• From: E. Dean Ryan and Robert Foster, “Athletic Participation and Perceptual 
Augmentation and Reduction,” Jenirnat of Personality and Social Psychology. 6. 
1967, 472—476. Copyright 1967 by the American P^chological Association, and re- 
produced by permission. 
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characteristic of “augmenting” or “reducing” sensory inputs. Petrie and 
associates have shown that certain individuals appear to consistently re- 
duce the intensity of their perceptions, while other individuals tend to 
consistently augment the intensity of perception (Petrie, 1960). Augmen- 
tation and reduction have been estimated by measuring the change in 
kinesthetically perceived size after stimulation. The subjects match the 
width of a standard bar which is felt with one hand, with an area on a 
tapered bar which is felt with the other hand. A large (or smaller) block 
is then rubbed. Thereafter, the original test bar is again equated with 
the tapered bar, and the difference between the two subjective estima- 
tions is measured. Those individuals who tend to consistently reduce 
after stimulation have been shown to be more extroverted than those 


who augment (Eysenck, 1957), more tolerant of pain (Petrie, Collins, & 
Phillips, 1960), less tolerant of sensory deprivation (Petrie et al., 1960), 
more mesomorphic (Wertheimer, 1955), and to judge time as passing 
more slowly than the augmenters (Petrie et al., 1960). In addition, sig- 
nificantly more reducers were found in a delinquent group and signifi- 
cant fewer augmenters than would be expected by chance (Petrie, 
McCulloch, & Kazdin, 1962). Petrie suggested that these differences are 
partially due to the tendency to reduce or augment the perceptual in- 
tensity of stimulation in general. Any change in the intensity of stimula- 
tion may cause subsequent stimulation to appear subjectively less in- 
tense for the “reducer" and more intense for the “augmenters.” 

A 1 of the characteristics of the reducer, the tolerance of pain, 
ntolerance of sensory deprivation, mesomorphy, extroversion, and to an 
extent the characteristics of the delinquent, have frequently been asso- 
ciated with athletic groups. It may be that the subjective reduction of 
sensory stimulation is associated with the choice of activities a child en- 
SVu « reducers suffer from lack of stimulation as sug- 

^ would need change, movement, 

vf^TcnU P°5Si y body contact, rather than sedentary pursuits. Con- 
fliir. ® activity an individual engages in in- 

ductb^'' ** perceptual pattern, thus encouraging augmentation or re- 


ceneral investigate the relationship between a 
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have slower reaction times, slower movement times, judge time as pass- 
ing faster, and tolerate less pain. Groups participating in noncontact 
sports would tend to fall between the other two groups on all tests. 


Method 


SUBJECTS 

A questionnaire was administered to male high school students. They 
were asked their likes, dislikes, hobbies, and recreational pursuits. On 
the basis of these answers three groups of subjects were selected. Group 
I was composed of boys who expressed a liking for certain athletics and 
were at the same time actually participating in contact sports (football 
or wrestling). Group II of boys who expressed an interest in noncontact 
sports and were also participating onfy in noncontact sports (golf, ten- 
nis, track), and Group III of boys who had expressed a dislike for athlet- 
ics and were inactive as far as sports were concerned. 

Letters were sent to parents requesting permission for sons to partici- 
pate in an experiment dealing with perception. It was indicated that one 
of the tests would be a measure of pain tolerance. To obtain 20 subjects 
in each group it was necessary to contact 22 contact athletes, 26 noncon- 
tact athletes, and 26 nonathletes. The subjects assumed they had been 
randomly selected and were unaware that athletic participation was a 
factor or that the experiment was in any way related to the question- 
naire administered earlier. 

APPARATUS 

Reaction times. The reaction-time apparatus consisted of a small base 
with a 16 inch upright On the upright were mounted in a vertical posi- 
tion two small neon lights and a microswitch. A second microswitch was 
located in the base of the reaction timer. The upper light was amber in 
color and served as the ready signal. The experimenter could vary the 
ready period from Vz to 4 seconds. The onset of the lower green light, 
which served as the stimulus, activated two standard electric timers. 
The first timer was stopped as the subject’s finger moved from the upper 
microswitch, and the second timer stopped as the microswitch mounted 
in the base was touched. Reaction time was read directly from the firet 
clock; movement time was computed by subtracting the time of the first 
clock from that of the second. 

Pain tolerance. And adaptation of Poser’s mechanical stimulator was 
used (Poser, 1962). A single plastic, aluminum-tipped football cleat was 
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secured to a curved fiber plate and fitted to the leg. The cleat was 
placed against the anterior border of the tibia, midway between the 
an e an t e knee. The sleeve of a standard clinical sphygmomano- 
meter was used to secure the cleat firmly in place. Cleat pressure against 
nmv.' by inflating the armlet at a slow constant rate (ap- 

II "^'J^bneters of mercury per second) until the subject indi- 
Prf'«ci ^ ^ that he was no longer willing to endure the pain. 

released by deflating the cuff. The data were 
recorded m millimeters of mercury. 

tatioT an!] '’®**Uction. The apparatus used to measure augmen- 

paratus nr' - *be kinesthetic aftereffect ap- 
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unable to see the mercury column. After the first trial the experimenter 
commented that the score was considerably lower than the average of 
the group tested, and the subject was asked to take the test a second 
time, doing better if possible. The cleat was lowered 1 inch and a sec- 
ond trial was given. 

Then the subject was blindfolded. He was instructed to grasp the 
standard bar between thumb and forefinger of the dominant hand and 
find the point that felt equal on the wedge-shaped comparison bar 
grasped identically in his other hand. Four base-line measurements were 
taken, alternating ascending and descending trials, that is, starting from 
the narrow end of the wedge on Trials 1 and 3 and from the wide end 
on the others. The standard bar was held in the subject’s dominant hand 
during this testing period. The subject was then given the wider test 
block and instructed to rub with his preferred hand at a constant rate 
for 90 seconds. He then equaled the perceived equivalent width of the 
original test block on the tapered bar. Again four measurements were 
taken, alternating ascending and descending trials, with the standard 
bar being held as in the original base-line measurements. This proce- 
dure was repeated for a second 90-second trial and finally for a 120'sec- 
ond trial. 


Results 

The results are presented in Tables 1 and 2, with all means other than 
movement time being in the predicted direction. To test the significance 
of the difference between groups on each test a simple analysis of vari- 
ance was used. 

AUGMENTATION AND REDUCTION 

There were no differences between groups in judging the width of the 
test bar prior to stimulation, with the contact athletes judging the 1.5 
inch comparison bar as 1.67 inches, the noncontact as 1.69 inches, and 
the nonathletes as 1.66 inches. After 90 seconds of stimulation all three 
groups subjectively reduced the size of the comparison bar, although the 
difference between groups was not significant (Table 2). By 180 seconds 
of stimulation both athletic groups had increased the amount of reduc- 
tion, while the trend for the nonathlelic group had reversed, that is, they 
judged the comparison bar as being wider than after 90 seconds of stim- 
ulation. At this stage the difference between groups approached the .05 
level of significance, F (2,57) ~ 3.13, p < 3.15. By 300 seconds of 
stimulation the difference between groups was quite pronounced, the 
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estimation of width being .258 inch less for the contact athletes than 
before stimulation, for noncontact athletes .213 inch less, and for the 
nonathletes, 0.95 inch less. This dilTerencc was sicnificant beyond the 
.01 level, F (2,57) = 6.94. 


REACTION TIME AND MOVEMENT TIME 

Reaction times and movement times reported are the mean of all 20 
tria s. While the mean reaction times for the three groups were in the 
predicted direction, with the contact athletes fastest, noncontact athletes 
next, an the nonathletes slowest, the difference behveen the three 
groups was not significant, F (2,57) = 1.61 (Table 1). For movement time 
no ren was apparent, and mean scores were so similar that no test of 
significance was necessary. 


TIME ESTIMATION 

Iigniflcanr"r(2V77=*mT*’Vir,h*‘"’’'‘‘°" 

rinrl hv ’ j , contact athletes reducing the pe- 

091 second a "^"^^ntact athletes underestimating by only 

0.91 second, and the nonathletes enlarging by 2.26 seconds (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 

T'me Measures lor Athletic Subgroups 


CONTACT NONCONTACT NON- 

atiiletes athletes 


ATHLETES 


Mean RT (sec.) 

Mean MT (sec.) 

Mean estimates of 120 sec. 
Trial 1 
Trial 2 
Trial 3 
Trial 4 

Mean of 4 trials 

Mean estimates of 20 sec 
Trial 1 
Trial 2 
Trial 3 
«Tnal4 


’'Si 


of 4 trials 


.201 

.117 

96.55 

101.95 

110.85 

104.90 

103.56 

18.05 

19J0 

18.50 

17.40 

18.31 


.208 

.123 

111.50 

119.35 

119.90 

125.20 

119.09 

21.15 

20.10 

21.15 

20.50 

20.73 


.213 

.117 

114.90 

122.50 
125.00 
126.85 
122.26 

21.75 

21.65 

21.20 

21.40 

21.50 
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TABLE 2 

Differences in Kinesthetic Size Perception and 
in Pain Tolerance for Athletic Subgroups 



CONTACT 

ATHLETES 

NONCONTACT 

ATHLETES 

NON- 

ATHLETES 

F 

Mean change in kines- 
thetically perceived 
size after stimulation 
90-sec. stimulation 
180-sec. stimulation 
300-sec. stimulation 

-.110 in. 

-.168 

-.258 

-.108 in. 

-.173 

-.213 

-.103 in. 

-.065 

-.095 

rw 

3.13* 

6.94“ 

Mean pain tolerance 
(mm/Hg) 

Trial 1 

Trial 2 

286.75 

298.00 

231.00 

251.00 

207.50 

230.75 

14.27'* 

13.78“ 


• p < .06. 
'p < .01. 


When duplicating a 20'second period the trend was the same, with the 
contact athletes reducing 1.69, the noncontact athletes enlarging 0.73 
second, and the nonathletes enlarging 1.50 seconds. The difference be- 
tween groups was highly significant, F (2,57) = 12.86 (Table 1). 

PAIN TOLERANCE 

On Test I the amount of pressure the three groups were willing to toler- 
ate was in the predicted direction; the difference between groups being 
highly significant, F (2,57) = 14.27. The group of contact athletes toler- 
ated 285.75 millimeters of mercury, the noncontact athletic group 231.00, 
and the nonathJetic group, 207.50. On the second trial, after being indi- 
vidually informed they had done poorly, all three groups improved, with 
the contact athletic group averaging 298.00 millimeters, the noncontact 
athletic group 251.00, and the nonathletic group, 230.75. The difference 
between groups was highly significant, F {2,57) = 13.78 (Table 2). It was 
impossible to make a meaningful comparison of the amount of change 
each group made from Trial 1 to Trial 2 as the mercury column on the 
sphygmomanometer only read to 300 millimeters. It should be noted 
that the mean score on Trial 2 for the contact athletes was 293 millime- 
ters of mercury. Of the 20 contact athletes tested, 16 withstood the maxi- 
mum pressure, while each of the remaining 4 subjects tolerated 290 mil- 
limeters. Of the noncontact athletes five tolerated the maximum 
pressure, while three nonathletes tolerated the maximum. 
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estimation of width being .258 inch less for the contact athletes than 
before stimulation, for noncontact athletes .213 inch less, and for the 
nonathletes, 0.95 inch less. This difference was significant beyond the 
.01 level, F (2.57) = 6.94. 


REACTION TIME AND MOVEMENT TIME 

Reaction limes and movement times reported are the mean of all 20 
trials. While the mean reaction times for the three groups were in the 
predicted direction, with the contact athletes fastest, noncontact athletes 
next, and the nonathletes slowest, the difference behveen the three 
groups was not significant, F (2.57) = 1.61 (Table 1). For movement time 
no ren was apparent, and mean scores were so similar that no test of 
significance was necessaiy. 


TIME ESTIMATION 

signiflfnrr(2^577-T9^lTwith ^ 

riod by 16.44 second, contact athletes reducing the pe- 

0.91 second and th ’ ‘J^'^conlact athletes underestimating by only 
second, and the nonathletes enlarging by 2.26 seconds (Table 1). 

table 1 

Time Measures (or Athletic Subgroups 


Mean RT (sec.) 

Mean MT (sec.) 

Mean estimates of 120 si 
Trial 1 
Trial 2 
Trial 3 
Trial 4 

Mean of4 trials 

Mean estimates of 20 se 
Trial 1 
Trial 2 
Trials 
Trial 4 

Mean of4 trials 


CONTACT NONCONTACT NON- 
atiiletes athletes athletes 


.201 

.117 

96.55 

101.95 

110.85 

104.90 

103.56 

18.05 

19.30 

18.50 
17.40 

18.31 


.208 

.123 

111.50 

119.35 

119.90 

125.20 

119.09 

21.15 

20.10 

21.15 

20.50 

20.73 


.213 

.117 

114.90 

122.50 

125.00 

126.85 

122.26 

21.75 

21.65 

21.20 

21.40 

21.50 
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While differences in pain tolerance could be explained by simply as- 
suming athletes were more motivated to withstand pain, time estimation 
and estimation of kinesthetically perceived size are less amenable to 
changes in motivation. No amount of conscious effort should induce a 
naive subject to vary time or kinesthetic sensitivity in one direction or 
another. One other point should be noted. During the testing period the 
experimenter was aware of the subjects classification. Since procedures 
were standardized for each test it is unlikely that the results could be at- 
tributed to experimenter bias. The point remains, however, that this 
must be considered as a possible source of error. 

The usual response in estimating kinesthetically perceived size is for 
subjects to reduce the perceived size of a test block after stimulation 
with a larger block, and to enlarge the perceived size of a test block 
after stimulation by a smaller block. Petrie has suggested, however, that 

the reducer will tend to reduce even if he is stimulated for equal 
amounts of time with a block that is larger than the lest object and a 
block that is smaller than the test object; that is to say, the total effect is 
for him to reduce (Petrie, Holland, & Wolk, 1963] . 

The opposite relation holds for the augmenter, who will regularly tend 
to enlarge his estimate of size. In this study only large block stimulation 
was used, thus minimizing the chances of finding augmentation. In spite 
of this, however, 30% of the nonalhlelic group augmented in the kin- 
esthetic estimation of size. It should be noted further that the nonath- 
letic group, or the augmenters, consistently overestimated time. 

Two inconsistencies in experimental method employed by Petrie and 
by this study should be noted. First, studies by Petrie have employed 
only ascending trials on the tapered bar, that is, the subject always 
started from the smaller end of the bar. In the present study, alternating 
ascending and descending trials were used. Dinnerstein et al. (1962), 
studying groups that differed in pain tolerance, found no difference in 
figural aftereffects when using alternating ascending and descending 
trials, but found significant differences when only ascending trials were 
analyzed. Thus it would be expected that even greater differences would 
be found between athletic subgroups if methods used by Petrie had 
been followed. Second, Petrie suggests a minimum of 45 minutes’ rest be- 
fore the kinesthetic test is administered. “Such a resting period is essen- 
tial in order to allow the wearing off of the effect of whatever the sub- 
ject may have been handling prior to testing [Petrie et al., 1962].” In 
the present study approximately 30 minutes elapsed from the end of the 
reaction-time experiment to the start of the kinesthetic test. For approxi- 
mately 5 minutes of this period the subject held a stopwatch in his pre- 
ferred hand, pressing with his thumb four times. Whether the stimula- 
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COMPARISON OF EXTREME AUGMENTERS AND REDUCERS 

Due to the large individual differences apparent within each group, and 
because Petrie’s work has dealt primarily with extreme augmenters and 
reducers, an analysis was made of the 15 subjects making the least re- 
duction in their estimation of kinesthetically perceived size after 300 
seconds of stimulation and the 15 subjects making the greatest reduc- 
tion, regardless of their athletic background. The results shown in Table 
3 parallel and substantiate the work of Petrie. There was no difference 
between groups in reaction time and movement time, but all other dif- 
ferences were in the predicted direction and highly significant. Of the 
extreme reducers, 7 were contact athletes, 6 noncontact athletes, and 2 
nonathletes. Of the extreme augmenters. 11 were nonathletes. 1 noncon- 
tact athlete, and 3 contact athletes. 


Discussion 
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3. SEXUAL CODES IN TEEN-AGE CULTURE * 
Ira L. Reiss 


Teen-age sexual codes reflect quite clearly the bold outlines of adult sex- 
ual codes. The high degree of conformity in teen-age culture increases 
the observability of teen-age beliefs and adds to our understanding of 
adult beliefs. The teen-ager exists in a world somewhere between youth- 
ful idealism and adult realism, and his sexual codes reflect this state of 
being. In a very real sense, he is a marginal man with one foot in the 
world of the child and the other foot in the world of the adult.^ 

The teen-ager is at the stage at which it is vitally important for him to 
learn how to exist in society independent of his parents. For this reason, 
he transfers his dependence to his peers and strives to learn from them 
the secrets of entrance into the adult world. One would think that this 
vaguely defined status of “almost adult” would lead to confusion and 
weak statements of belief To a large extent, this is the case, but, never- 
theless, it is equally true that it leads to dogmatic statements of belief 
and a search for conviction through conformity. Teen-agers translate 
and adapt the sexual codes of adults to fit their particular circumstance 
and state of mind.* 

• Anna/s of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1961, 338, 
53-62. Reprinted with permission of the author and the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science and Ira L. Reiss. 


^ Albert J. Reiss, “Sex Offenses: The Marginal Status of the Adolescent,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Vol. 25 (Spring 1960). pp. 309—334. 

* Of course, there is a biological basis for sexual behavior, but social scientists 
seem generally agreed that the specific way the sexual drive expresses itself is 
learned. The wide variety of sexual codes throughout the world testifies to the fact 
that whatever differences exist biologically between men and women can be com- 
pensated for by cultural training. The best brief source for cross-cultural information 
is Clellan S. Ford and Frank A. Beach, Patterns of Sexual Behavior (New York, 
1954). For a discussion of this entire issue, see Ira L. Reiss, Premarital Sexual Stand- 
ards in America (Glencoe, III., 1960), Chap. 1. 
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lion of the reaction-time test, followed by only 30 minutes of rest, had 
an effect on kinesthetic sensitivity is problematical. However, m light 
the fact that there were no differences behveen groups m judgmen 
width prior to stimulation it would appear that differences due to tune 
would be negligible. . 

The similarities between the perceptual characteristics of the con 
athlete and the juvenile delinquent should be noted, and as e ne 
points out, education of these individuals needs to make allowance or 
their vulnerabilities and strengths. Both groups appear to need stimu a 
tion, movement, and change instead of more sedentary activities, 
would be expected that confinement and restriction of movement in o 
typical classroom would be less conducive to good study habits for t e 
reducer than for the augmenter. Thus, an entirely different pedagogica 
approach would be desirable for the opposing perceptual types. Furtne , 
it would seem that a program of vigorous activity might provide a so- 
cially acceptable means of relieving sensory monotony and thus redu 
the need for less desirable stimulation. 
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Girls’ Sexual Codes 

One of the most popular sexual codes among teen-age girls is petting- 
with-affection. This code is a modem day subtype of our formal absti- 
nence standard. This subtype of abstinence seems extremely popular 
among high school couples who are going steady. Such couples feel it is 
proper to engage in heavy petting if they are going steady, the justifica- 
tion being that they are in love or at least extremely fond of each other. 
The petting-with-affection sex code probably grew along with the 
going-steady custom; they both illustrate adaptations of our dating insti- 
tution to the newer unchaperoned dating circumstances. 

What evidence do wc have for such petting behavior among teen- 
agers? Though surely not perfect, the most extensive study of sexual be- 
havior is that done by the Institute for Sex Research, formerly headed 
by Alfred C, Kinsey and now mn by Paul H. Gebhard. It should be 
noted that the Kinsey studies are most valid for urban, white, northeast- 
ern, college-educated people, and, thus, great care must be taken when 
applying the results to o^er groups. The reader should keep in mind 
the tenuousness of any such generalizations made in this paper. 

Kinsey’s data show that, of the females who were twenty years old or 
older when interviewed, about one fifth to one fourth admitted they had 
petted to orgasm while still in their teens. Most of this behavior oc- 
curred between the ages of sixteen and twenty. About three-quarters of 
all the girls twenty years old or more admitted being aroused by some 
form of petting or kissing in their teens, and approximately 90 per cent 
stated they had at least been kissed during their teens.® 

Those girls who many in their teens srart their petting and kissing be- 
havior earlier than those who many later. In general, the few years pre- 
vious to marriage are by far the most sexually active for girls. Lower 
class females marry earlier, and, thus, they are more active in their teens 
and are more likely to marry their teen-age steadies. 

The above rates are averages for Kinsey’s entire sample of several 
thousand females; were we to take only the females bom in more recent 
decades, the rates would be considerably higher. For example, of those 
females bom before 1900, only 10 per cent ever petted to orgasm in their 
teens, whereas, of those girls bora in the 1920's, almost 30 per cent, or 
three times the proportion, petted to orgasm in their teens.^ 


« Alfred C. Kinsey and Others. Sextial Behavior in the Human Female (Philadel- 
phia, 1953), Chap. 7. 

^ Ibid., p. 244. 
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For teen-age girls, the rate of nonvirginity appears to be considerably 
lower. Kinsey reports approximately 20 per cent nonvirginity for females 
by age twenty. Of course, the greater liberality of the boys does not in- 
volve a single standard; that is, they are predominantly adherents of the 
double standard which allows boys to have coitus but condemns girls 
for the same thing. This is an ancient standard reaching back many 
thousands of years in Western culture. It is by no means a universal 
standard, however, for we do find many cultures where the sexes are 
treated equally.*® 

Although in recent generations, due to our greater equalitarianism 
and the evolving nature of the dating institution, the double standard 
seems to have been weakened sharply, it is still quite dominant among 
teen-age boys. The greater freedom allowed the male child in almost all 
areas of life constantly buttresses this standard and makes it seem ob- 
vious to teen-agers. Teen-agers are not sufficiently objective or sophisti- 
cated to be bothered by the contradictions in this or any other sexual 
code. For example, if all women abided fully by the double standard, 
then no men could, for the men would have no partnersl Thus, this code 
operates only to the extent that someone violates it. 

Some of these double standard teen-age boys will condemn a girl who 
accepts petting-with-affection, for they believe heavy petting is improper 
for girls. However, my own data indicate that most of these teen-age 
males will accept heavy petting in a going-steady relationship. They, of 
course, allow themselves to go further and may try to have coitus with a 
steady in order to see if she is a “good” girl. It is not unusual to find a 
relationship either broken up or its affectionate nature altered if a girl 
gives in to her double standard steady. Such condemnatory behavior on 
the part of double standard males keeps many girls from going as far 
sexually as they might want to. Thus, the double standard male elimi- 
nates many potential sex partners because of the attitude he takes to- 
ward such sex partners. 

Teen-age double standard males are often stricter than their older 
brothers who accept coitus for a girl when she is in love and/or en- 
gaged. These teen-age males are supported in this rigidity by the con- 
formity of their peer group. Double standard males typically view the 
act of coitus as a conquest, as a source of peer group prestige. Thus, 
they are quite prone to tell their friends all of the details of any affair. 
This characteristic tends further to discourage females from yielding to 
double standard males. Instead, the girl is encouraged to be, in part at 


For a full discussion of this standard, its historical sources and reasons for 
being, see Ira L. Reiss, Premarital Sexual Standards in America (Glencoe, 111., 1960), 
Chap. 4. 
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porters of the double standard, while the upper classes, though still 
mostly double standard, contain a large proportion of boys who are not 
so dogmatic in their beliefs and a minority who accept permissiveness- 
with-affection. In general, the upper classes seem to stress equality of 
the sexes and the importance of affection more than the lower classes. A 
permissiveness-without-affection code seems more widespread at the 
lower levels. 

Age is a crucial factor among teen-agers. Teen-agers under sixteen are 
much more likely to accept only kissing than are older teen-agers, who 
may accept petting or coitus. As noted earlier, religion does not restrict 
sexual behavior as much among boys as it does among girls. Education 
is a more important factor, with the more highly educated groups being 
the most conservative. 


Promiscuity 

The newspapers from time to time pick up stories of high school “sex 
clubs” and other forms of promiscuous teen-age sexual behavior.*® The 
available evidence indicates that promiscuous coitus is common pre- 
dominantly for double standard males and a few females. Promiscuous 
coitus is not common on an equalitarian basis, that is, where both male 
and female accept the behavior as right for each other. Our culture has 
stressed the association of sex-wilh-affection to such an extent that it is 
difficult, at least for many females, to violate this association in coitus. 
In the case of petting, one finds more likelihood of violation of this norm 
by both men and women, but, in the case of coitus, it is much more 
often violated by males. Ehrmann’s study of 1,000 college students sup- 
ports this difference between male and female sexual activity and atti- 
tudes.*^ Females, in addition to associating love with sexual behavior 
more than males, also have more nonsexua! motives for sexual behavior, 
such as the desire to please the boy or to cement a relationship.*® 

During the teens, the sexual outlets of boys and girls differ considera- 
bly. The chief outlet for girls seems to be masturbation and petting, 
whereas for boys the chief outlets include coitus at the fore. In Kinsey’s 
sample, about one third of the girls masturbated to orgasm in their 


**For a book containing many of these “stories,'’ see Shailer U. Lawton, .M.D., 
and Jules Archer, Sexunl Contliict af the 7Vcn-Ag<T(^'e^v York, 1951). 

Ehrmann, op. cil., pp. 263-266. 

** Lester A. Kirkendall and A. E. Cravatt, “Teen-Agers’ Sex Altitudes and Behav- 
ior," in Evelyn .Sf. and Sylvanus .M. Duvall (eds.), Scxtectyt in Fact atul Faith (.Vesv 
York. 1961), pp. 115-129. 
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least, a tease, that is, to show just enough sexual activity to keep the 
male interested but not enough to arouse his condemnation. Sexual be- 
havior in this sense involves a great deal of the aspect of a game. Sex 
comes to be used as a power leverage to control the relationship. Under 
such circumstances, sexual desire is developed so sharply in the male 
and so differently in the female that the male wants the female to be 
both sexually active and sexually pure. Under such conditions, sexual 
behavior can only with great diJRculty relate directly to feelings of affec- 
tion.** This is particularly true for the act of coitus. In fact, one finds 
very often an inverse relation, in that boys prefer to have coitus with 
girls they do not care for, because they regard the girls they do care for 
as “too good” for such behavior. Girls, too, may control their sexual re- 
actions, particularly with someone they care for, until they are sure they 
will not be condemned for their sexual response. 

Thus, in the area of coitus among teen-agers, the double standard 
does seem to block the association of sex and affection. However, one 
should quickly add that, on the level of petting, sex and affection can 
j ^ combined, for this behavior is much more likely to be ac- 
cepted for both sexes by both males and females. 
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Parents are prone to be most aware of what they consider excessive 
sexual behavior, for they are concerned about the consequences of such 
behavior as they may affect their children. Thus, parents complain 
about sexual acts of which they become aware, and they often believe 
teen-agers are sexually promiscuous. Actually, according to our best esti- 
mates, the real increases in teen-age sexual behavior over the last gener- 
ation are not in the area of sexual intercourse but rather in the area of 
petting and in the public nature of some petting behavior.^® Thus, these 
parents of today have probably had similar rates of coitus but perhaps 
lower rates of petting. In addition, one should note that the petting be- 
havior today very often is not promiscuous but occurs in a stable affec- 
tionate relationship. 


Youth Culture: Tame or Wild? 

About twenty years ago, Kingsley Davis and Talcott Parsons wrote of a 
youth culture and of a parent-youth conflict and, in doing so, implied in 
part that youth culture was largely irresponsible, impulsive, and anti- 
adult.*® Many people have come to share this view and to expect rather 
extreme sexual behavior from teen-agers. I myself formerly accepted this 
view of the teen-ager as valid. However, after examining the evidence in 
the key areas of teen-age sexual behavior, I must admit that I can no 
longer accept such a conception of youth culture without serious modifi- 
cation and qualification. I would submit that the vast majority of our 
approximately twenty million teen-agers are not only not extreme but are 
quite conservative and restrained in the area of premarital sexual codes 
and behavior when we compare them to their older brothers and sisters. 

There is evidence to show that teen-agers are unsure of how far to go 
sexually, that they feel ill at ease on dates, and that they are concerned 
with such "tame” issues as whether one should kiss good night on a first 
date.*i A recent study showed that teen-agers rate themselves lower in 
comparison to adults than adults rate them. Teen-agers in this study 
rated adults considerably higher than themselves on most all “good” 


Kinsey, Sexual Behavior . . . Female, op. cU., pp. 275, 339 pawfm. 

Kingsley Davis, "The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflict,” American Sociological 
Review. Vol. 5 (October 1&40J, pp. 523-535; Talcott Parsons, "Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure of the United States," American Sociological Review, Vol. 7 (De- 
cember 1042), pp. 601-616. 

** H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radfey. The American Teen-Ager (Indianapolis, 

1957), pp. 83. 225-236. 
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teens, while over 90 per cent of the boys have so masturbated in their 
teens.*® Despite their high rate of masturbation, males also have a high 
rate of coitus. The lower class boys rely less on masturbation and pet- 
ting and more on coitus for their sexual outlets than do those boys who 
go to college. 

The teen-age girl today is still typically the much more conservative 
partner and the guardian of sexual limits. However, she appears increas- 
ingly to be a half-willing guardian who more and more seeks her self- 
satisfaction and strives to achieve sexual equality.*'* 

There is a general trend in American society toward more equali- 
tanan and more permissive sexual codes in all areas.*® This is true for 
teen-a^ sexual codes, too. The growth within abstinence of petting- 
wi -a ection is one sign of this increasing equalitarian and permissive 
orce, so, within the double standard, one finds increased willingness 
y ma es to accept some coitus on the part of females, especially if it oc- 
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More than 80 per cent of the venereal disease reported is from older 
groups of people. Finally, the rate of venereal disease among teen-agers 
is not evenly distributed in the teen-age group. As far as we can tell 
from reported cases, it is highly concentrated in the lower social 
classes.^® 

When one examines the national figures for unwed mothers, one finds 
that 40 per cent are teen-agers. Here, too, several qualifications are 
needed. First, most of these reported cases are Negro, and class status in 
general is low. The upper classes, according to Paul Gebhard’s recent 
study, are much more willing to resort to abortion.^^ The upper classes, 
also, have a greater ability to stay out of public statistics and may, thus, 
show lower rates. According to Clark Vincents study, when upper class 
females become pregnant before marriage, it is more likely to be the re- 
sult of a love affair, whereas, when lower class females become preg- 
nant, it is more likely to be a result of a casual affair.*® Thus, there are 
important class differences here, too. 

When we compare teen-age unwed motherhood with that for girls in 
their twenties, we find that the older girls have about the same propor- 
tion of the illegitimate children. We also find that the teen-age rates are 
not increasing as much as the rales for older groups. For example, 
in 1940 teen-age mothers were 46 per cent of the total; in 1957 they 
were 40 per cent. 

Thus, from the evidence of national figures, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that it is a small and specific segment of the teen-age popula- 
tion that becomes involved with venereal disease or premarital preg- 
nancy. Furthermore, the people in their twenties seem somewhat more 
likely to be involved in such circumstances. Also, these older couples are 
much more involved in adult culture in terms of their occupations and 
their nearness to marriage, and yet their sexual behavior is less conser- 
vative. 

A warning must be added at this point concerning the venereal disease 
rates and unwed motherhood rates. They are far from perfect indices 
and, as mentioned, many higher class people manage to be excluded 
from them because they can afford more private means of coping with 
their problems. However, to the extent that we use these rates, we fail to 
find support for the charges made about teen-agers. It is no doubt true 


** nichm.in. Venereal Disease .... op. cit., pp. 6. 20. 

Paul H. Cebhard and Others, Pregnancy. Bi'rt/i, and Alfortion (Ne%v York, 1958), 
pp. -IS, 160. 

** Clark E. Vincent, “I!legitim.-»cy In ihe United States," in Duvall (eds.), oj>. cit.. 
p. 1-13. 
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qualities.22 These are hardly the attitudes of an arrogant or antiadult 
youth. They seem more tlwse of a group desirous of becoming lil:e 
adults and striving toward that goal 
Further, when we look at the rates of female petting to orgasm in the 
Kinsey studies, we find considerably more of this behavior among girls 
in their twenties than among girls in their teens. The coitus rate for fe- 
males doubles between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. Masturbation 
rates also increase considerably after the teens.23 In all these ways, the 
teen-agers seem more conservative than those individuals who are in 
their twenties. 


August Hollingsheads excellent study of a midwest community also 
gives evidence on the conservatism of youth. He found a very close cor- 
respondence between social class of parents and social class of teen- 
partners. In this study, too, we are given a picture of youth 
Hnllinoch^ ^uch like adult culture in its status consciousness, 
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4. PARENT-CHILD CONFLICT IN SEXUAL VALUES * 

Robert R. Bell 


The old cliche that as one grows older he becomes more conservative 
may be true, if premarital sexual values held by parents are compared 
with the values they held when they were younger. In this paper, the in- 
terest is in the nature of sex value conflict between parents and their un- 
married late adolescent and young adult children. Our discussion will 
focus on values held by parents and by their unmarried children toward 
premarital sexual intimacy. 

Conceptually, our approach focuses upon values related to a specific 
area of sexual behavior held by individuals from two very different role 
perspectives. The perspectives differ because parents and children are 
always at different stages in the life cycle, and while parents are highly 
significant in the socialization of their children, other social forces in- 
creasingly come to influence the child as he grows older. The various so- 
cial values that influence the child’s sexual behavior are often comple- 
mentary, but they may also be contradictory. Furthermore, various t)^es 
of influences on the acceptance of a given set of values may operate on 
the child only during a given age period. For example, the youngster at 
age fifteen may be influenced by his age peers to a much greater extent 
than he will be at age twenty. 

Given their different stages in the life cycle, parents and children will 
almost always show differences in how they define appropriate behavior 
for a given role. Values as to “proper” premarital sexual role behavior 
from the perspective of the parents are greatly influenced by the strong 
emotional involvement of the parent with his child. Youth, on the other 
hand, are going through a life cycle stage in which the actual behavior 
occurs, and they must relate the parent values to what they are doing or 
may do. There is a significant difference between defining appropriate 
role conduct for others to follow and defining proper role conduct to be 
followed by oneself. Even more important for actual behavior, there is 
often more than one significant group of role definers to which the 
young person can turn to as guides for his sex role behavior. Therefore, 

‘ Jourtwl ofSocutl Isnics, 1966, 22(2), 34-44. Reprinted with permission of the So- 
ciety for the Psychological Study of Saci^ Issaes, 
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that teen-agers are irresponsible in the sense that they seek “to have a 
good time,” but I would suggest that, in the area of sexual codes and be- 
havior, the evidence shows more conservatism and responsibility than 
one might otherwise suspect. It may be well to avoid the over-all im- 
pressions given by a general use of the term “youth culture” as de- 
scribed by Parsons. Here, as elsewhere, qualification and specific re- 
search is a step toward better theoretical formulation and better 
understanding. 


A Final Overview 

What has occurred in teen-age sexual codes in recent generations is a 
wor ing out of sexual practices acceptable to teen-agers. Many of these 
practices are at the level of petting. In short, as unchaperoned dating 
came into vogue and as adolescence became more prolonged due to our 
pwia ize industrial culture, young people worked out additional sex* 
^ ® supplement and modify the older codes of abstinence and 
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ment, career choice, religious beliefs, and so forth than they do with ref- 
erence to any aspect of sexual values. Often when parents do discuss sex 
with their children it may be from a “clinical, physiological” perspective 
with overtones of parental embarrassment and a desire to get a distaste- 
ful task over with. 

But perhaps more important than the formal confrontation between 
the parent and child in sexual matters are the informal values trans- 
mitted by the parent. In the past girls were often taught that premarital 
sexual deviancy was dirty and shameful, and that nonconformity to pre- 
marital sexual chastity values would mean suffering great personal and 
social shame. This highly negative view of premarital sex is undoubtedly 
less common today, but the newer, more “positive” values may also have 
some negative consequences. Very often today the mother continues to 
place great value on the daughters virginity, and stresses to the daugh- 
ter the great virtues of maintaining her virginity until marriage. But the 
“romantic” view of the rewards for the girl who waits for coitus until 
after marriage are often highly unrealistic and may sometimes create 
problems by leading the girl to expectations that cannot be realistically 
met in marital sex. Morton Hunt writes with regard to this approach 
that “if the woman has been assured that she will, that she ought, and 
she must see colored lights, feel like a breaking wave, or helplessly utter 
inarticulate cries, she is apt to consider herself or her husband at ^ult 
when these promised wonders do not appear” (13, 114). Whether or not 
the “romantic” view of marital sex is presented by her mother the girl 
often encounters it in the “approved” reading list suggested by the adult 
world, which tells her about the positive delights of waiting for sex until 
after marriage. So, though premarital sexual control may be “positive” in 
that it is based on rewards for waiting, it can be “negative” if the re- 
wards are unrealistic and unobtainable. 

For many parents, a major problem as their child moves through ado- 
lescence and into early adult years centers around how much indepen- 
dence to allow the child. Because they often recall the child's younger 
dependency, it may be difficult to assess the independency of the same 
child who is now older. Also, over the years the growing child has in- 
creasingly become involved with reference groups outside— and some- 
times competing with— the family. In other words, the self-role defini- 
tions by the child and the parents* definitions of the child’s role undergo 
constant change as the child grows older. For example, “The daughter 
in her younger years has her role as daughter defined to a great degree 
by her mother. But as she grows older she is influenced by other defini- 
tions which she internalizes and applies to herself in her movement to- 
^vard self-determination. The mother frequently continues to visualize 
the daughters role as it was defined in the past and also attaches the 
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our discussion will focus more specifically on parent values related to 
premarital sexual intimacy, the peer group values of youth, and how 
these two different age groups, as role definers, influence the sexual val- 
ues and behavior of unmarried youth. 

Limits of Discussion. For several reasons, our discussion will center 
primarily on the middle class. First, this class level has been highly sig- 
nificant in influencing changes in general sexual values and behavior. 
Second, and on a more pragmatic level, what little research has been 
done on parent-child conflict over sexual values has been done with 
middle-class groups. Third, the general values of the middle class are 
coming to include an increasing proportion of the American population. 
This also suggests that the values and behavior of college youth are of 
increasing importance as this group continues to expand in size and in- 
fluence within the middle class. 

A further limit is that our main focus is on the generational conflict 
between inother and daughter. The history of change in sexual values in 
crrMi complexly interwoven with the attainment of 

u and freedom by the female (2). Also, the relation- 
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9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22). Because youth subcultures are to some 
degree self-developing, they often have conflict points in relation to 
some dominant adult values. However, die inconsistency and lack of 
effective adult definitions for adolescent behavior have also contributed 
to the emergence of youth subcultural values. That adults often view the 
adolescent with indecision as to appropriate behavior means that some- 
times given adolescent behavior is treated one way at one time and in a 
different way at another time. Since the young person desires some deci- 
siveness and precision in his role definitions, he often develops his own 
role prescriptions. Often when he creates his own role expectations, he 
demands a high degree of conformity by other adolescents as “proof’ of 
the rightness of his definitions. It is ironical that the adolescent often 
thinks of himself as a social deviant. What he fails to realize is that his 
adolescent group deviates from the adult world, but that the require- 
ments for conformity within his youth subculture are very strong (1, 
369-74). 

Youth subcultures have developed great influence over many aspects 
of premarital male-female interaction. The patterns of dating and court- 
ship, appropriate behavior, success and failure are for the most part pat- 
terns defined by the youth group and not by the adult world. Yet, hetero- 
sexual relationships of youth are often based on adult role patterns, 
and they are therefore an important part of the youth world because 
they are seen by the youth as symbolizing adult status. To many young 
people, who are no longer defined by the adult world as children, but 
are not yet given full status as adults, their involvement in what they see 
as adult roles is important to them in seeking for adult status and recog- 
nition. 

A part of the American youth subculture has been the development of 
new values related to premarital sexual intimacy. Reiss suggests that “It 
might well be that, since the 1^0^ what has been occurring is a change 
in attitudes to match the change in behavior of that era” [premarital 
sexual behavior] (16, 233). The evidence suggests that for at least some 
college students new sex norms are emerging at the various stages of 
dating and courtship. One study found that “on the dating level necking 
is the norm for females and petting for males. During going steady and 
engagement, pelting seems to be acceptable for both sexes. This would 
suggest that the young people both act and accept a higher level of inti- 
macy than has generally been suggested by courtship norms (3, 63). 

In the past, emphasis was placed on the girl’s virginity at tlje time of 
marriage; but tocl.ay, many young people may only emphasize her being 
a virgin until she is in love, which may mean at the stage of going 
steady or engagement (8, Ch. 5 and 16, Ch. 6). If the girl is in love, 
some premarital sexual relations may be acccpl.able by peer group 
standards, although the dominant adult values— that love and marriage 
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same importance to her function as mother in defining her daughters 
role. But given the rapid social change associated with family roles the 
definer, as well as the definitions, may no longer be institutionally ap- 
propriate” (5,388). 

Parents may also be biased in their definitions of their child as less 
mature than they, the parents, were when they were the child’s age. One 
can not recall experiences earlier in the life cycle free from influence by 
the events that have occurred since. This may result in many parents’ 
thinking of their younger selves as being more mature than they actually 
were. At the same time the parents’ view of their child’s degree of matu- 
rity may be biased by their recall of him when he was younger and less 
mature. Thus, from the parents’ perspective they may recall themselves 
as youngsters within the context of what has occurred since (more ma- 
ture) and may see their offspring within the context of their earlier 
childhood (less mature). 


There also may be some symbolic significance for parents who must 
children as having reached the age when something as 
drpn ne V behavior is of relevance. In part, viewing one's chil- 
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“Do you think sexual intercourse during engagement is: veiy wrong; 
generally wrong; right in many situations?” The percentages for each 
response category were 83 per cent, 15 per cent and 2 per cent for the 
mothers; and 35 per cent, 48 per cent, and 17 per cent for the daughters 
(4,391). 

Both of the above questions show sharp differences between the value 
responses of the mothers and daughters with reference to premarital 
chasti^. Many mothers ;vere undoubtedly influenced in their responses 
by having a daughter in the age setting where the questions had an im- 
mediate and highly emotional application. Nevertheless, the differences 
in mother and daughter responses indicate that the area of premarital 
sexual behavior is one of potentially great conflict. One means of mini- 
mizing conflict is for the daughter not to discuss her sexual values or be- 
havior with her mother. In the Bell and Buerkle study it was found that 
only 37 per cent of the daughters, in contrast with 83 per cent of the 
mothers, felt daughters should freely answer questions from their moth- 
ers in regard to attitudes toward sexual intimacy (4, 392). 

The area of sexual values appears to be highly influenced by emotion, 
especially for the mother with reference to her daughter. Generational 
conflict with regard to premarital sexual intimacy has a variety of impli- 
cations. First, Ae conflict in values clearly suggests that the traditional 
morality is often not socially effective as a meaningful determinant of 
behavior. Social values have behavioral influence when they emerge as 
social norms with significant rewards and punishments. In the case of 
sexual norms, however, there are rarely clearly articulated rewards, or 
positive consequences, for the conforming individual. In almost all situa- 
tions the effectiveness of sexual norms is dependent upon their negative 
sanctions, or punishments. For example, the traditional norm of female 
premarital chastity bases its behavioral influence primarily on negative 
consequences for the girl who fails to conform. TTiis negative means of 
control is most commonly found as a part of the adult value system. In 
effect, the major sanctions over premarital chastity are based upon pun- 
ishments for the girl and for her family if she deviates. Vet, in most cases 
the girl who has premarital coitus is not discovered by her parents or by 
the community. The real danger for the girl often centers around pre- 
marital pregnancy, because if that occurs and becomes knowm there can 
be no denying premarital coitus. Vincent has suggested that an impor- 
tant part of the negative sanction toward premarital pregnancy is not 
the pregnancy itself, but rather that it s>'mboJi 2 es premarital coitus and 
getting caught (23, Ch. 1). 

The available studies indicate that fear of pregnancj* is not Uie major 
deterrent for most girls (7, 344 and 15, 315). The personal values of the 
girl appear far more important in restricting her from engaging in pre- 
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are basic prerequisites for coitus— continue. In the United States love as 
a prerequisite for sexual relations has long been a necessary condition 
for most middle-class females. The condition has not changed; rather, 
the point in the courtship-marriage process where it may be applied to 
sexual involvement has shifted. Hence, the major point of parent-child 
conflict over premarital sex centers around the parent value that one 
should be in love and married before entering coitus and the modified 
value system of youth that an emotional and interpersonal commitment 
is important, but that this may occur before marriage. 

There are two recent studies that provide some evidence on the na- 
ture of generational conflict; one study Is of youth and adults in general 
and the other study is specifically concerned with mothers and their 
daughters. Reiss, in his extensive study of premarital sexual permissive- 
ness, provides data on values held by adults as contrasted with values in 
a sample of high school and college students. The respondents were 
asked to express their beliefs about different combinations of intimacy 
t ‘"^rpersonal commitment for both unmarried males and 
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intensified, perhaps because it is at this age that college girls are enter- 
ing engagement A suggested pattern is that the college girl of 20 or 21 
years of age, in her junior or senior year and engaged, has a strong ‘lib- 
eral’ pattern toward premarital sexual behavior and attitudes” (4, 392 
and 18, 696). 

We can get some indication of the persistence of premarital sexual lib- 
eralism by comparing the values of mothers by education. In the moth- 
ers’ views as to the importance of premarital virginity it was found that 
the college educated mothers were actually as “conservative” as those 
mothers with lower levels of education (4, 392). It is quite possible that 
in the future the coeds will become as conservative as the college edu- 
cated mothers. This may occur when the coed’s altitudinal rationales are 
not related to herself, but as a mother to her own daughter. It is there- 
fore possible that the "sexual emancipation” of the college girl exists 
only for a short period of time, centering mainly around the engagement 
years. 

Yet, even if the girl becomes more conservative as she grows older, 
and especially with reference to her own daughter, her temporajy "liber- 
alism” probably is contributing to some shift in adult values about pre- 
marital sexual intimacy. Certainly, today’s parental generation accepts 
greater sexual intimacy as a part of the premarital heterosexual relation- 
ship. Probably most parents assume that their adolescent and young 
adult children are engaging in necking and even some petting. Most 
parents, as long as they don’t actually see the sexual intimacy, don’t con- 
cern themselves about it. However, to suggest that parents may be more 
liberal (or tolerant) of premarital sexual intimacy does not necessarily 
suggest that parents are liberal if the intimacy reaches coitus. 

ft also appears that there has been some reduction in the severity of 
negative sanctions by parents if the daughter deviates and is caught. 
Among middle-class parents today it may be less common to reject the 
unwed daughter if she becomes pregnant than in the past, and more 
common for the parents to help her. This is not to suggest that today’s 
parents offer any positive sanctions for premarital pregnancy, but that 
they may be able to adapt (often painfully) to it, rather than respond 
with high rejection and anger. 

If our suggestion is correct (that parents lake a less totally negative 
view of "discovered” premarital coitus), then this further suggests that 
traditional sexual values are being altered, since, as we have suggested, 
in llic past the values of premarital chastity’ were primarily based on tlie 
negative consequences for those who deviated and were caught. If these 
negative consequences have been reduced, then tlic social force of the 
traditional values has been reduced as a means utilized by parents to 
control premarital sexual deviancj'. 
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marital coitus. Yet, within the privacy of the youth world, there may op- 
erate for some girls certain values positive toward premarital coitus. For 
example, there may be a strong emotional desire and commitment to the 
boy and a positive feeling by the girl of wanting to engage in greater 
sexual intimacy. 

There is a tendency by parents, as well as by many who give profes- 
sional advice, to overlook the pleasurable aspects of sex at all ages, es- 
pecially for the young who are experiencing sexual pleasure for the first 
time. Undoubtedly many girls engage in premarital sexual intimacy to 
compensate for some need and many may suffer some negative conse- 
quences. But it is foolish to state categorically that the “artificial” setting 
of premarital sex always makes it negative and unpleasant for the girl. 
We would be much more honest if we recognized that for many ghh 
premarital coitus is enjoyable and the participants suffer no negative 
cons^uences. This was illustrated in the Kinsey research; it was found 
Aat 69 per cent of the still unmarried females in the sample who had 
had premarital coitus insisted they did not regret their experiences. An- 
other 13 per cent recorded some minor regrets” (15, 316). Kinsey also 
found that “77 per cent of the married females, looking back from the 
vantage point of their more mature experience, saw no reason to regret 
their premarital coitus” (15, 316). 


The Extent ol Generational Conflict 
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Over time, then, the values of parents and the adult community in 
general may become more liberal and the conflict between generations 
reduced. (There seems little possibility that the opposite will occur, i.e., 
the younger generation’s reducing the conflict by becoming more conser- 
vative.) But in the meantime, and certainly in the near future, it appears 
that parents and their children will continue to live with somewhat dif- 
ferent value systems with regard to premarital sexual values. Parents 
will probably continue to hold to traditional values, and assume that 
their child is conforming to those values unless his actions force them to 
see otherwise. The youdi generation will probably continue to develop 
their own modified value systems and keep those values to themselves, 
and implicitly allow their parents to believe they are behaving accord- 
ing to the traditional values of premarital sexual morality. For many 
parents and their children, the conflict about premarital sex will con- 
tinue to be characterized by the parent’s playing ostrich and burying his 
head in the sand, and the youth’s eflbrts to keep the sand from blowing 
away. 
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the langur, Jay, 1963; and for the gorilla, Schaller, 1963). The greater in- 
terest of immature females than immature males in the newborn infant is 
evident at an age of 6 months or less in the chacma baboon (Bolwig, 
1959). That these sex differences are not invariant is illustrated by re- 
ports of paternal behavior in the adult macaque (Itani, 1959). 

Sex differences have been reported in preadolescent monkeys in the 
laboratory with respect to peer interaction (see Harlow & Harlow, 1965 
[based on data by Hansen, 1962; Rosenblum, 1961]). However, there 
have been no comparisons of male and female juveniles with regard to 
infant-directed behavior in the laboratory. The present study was 
designed to measure sex differences in preadolescent-infant interactions. 
It was suspected that sex differences in infant-directed behavior would 
be present before the advent of the hormonal changes of puberty. 


Method 


SUBJECTS 

One female infant rhesus monkey between the age of 20 and 40 days 
was used as a stimulus animal, and 30 preadolescent rhesus monkeys 
were used as Ss in this study. The 30 Ss were 15 male-female pairs 
(18-30 months). The pairs were matched for age, type of social rearing, 
and tester (E). All of the preadolescent pairs had prolonged social expe- 
rience from birth. The type of social experience varied between, but not 
within, the matched pairs. Of the 15 pairs, 7 experienced only peer in- 
teraction; 4 received primarily maternal experience with little peer in- 
teraction; and 4 other pairs had both maternal and peer experience. 

APPARATUS 

The Ss were individually tested with the stimulus infant in a playpen 
apparatus modified from one described by Seay (1966) and illustrated in 
Figure 1. A center area, the combined playpen units of the original ap- 
paratus (see Harlow 6c Harlow, 1965, p. 297), for infant adaptation mea- 
sured 60 X 60 X 60 inches. The four living cages (36X36X36 inches) for 
the preadolescents housed rivo sets of adjacent pairs on opposite sides of 
the center area. The walls, floor, and roof of the center area and living 
cages were made of 0.120-inch steel wire mesh willi 1-inch openings in 
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the langur, Jay, 1963; and for the gorilla, Schaller, 1963). The greater in- 
terest of immature females than immature males in the newborn infant is 
evident at an age of 6 months or less in the chacma baboon (Bolwig, 
1959), That these sex differences are not invariant is illustrated by re- 
ports of paternal behavior in the adult macaque (Itani, 1959). 

Sex differences have been reported in preadolescent monkeys in the 
laboratory with respect to peer interaction (see Harlow & Harlow, 1965 
[based on data by Hansen, 1962; Rosenblum, 1961]). However, there 
have been no comparisons of male and female juveniles with regard to 
infant-directed behavior in the laboratory. The present study was 
designed to measure sex differences in preadolescent-infant interactions. 
It was suspected that sex differences in infant-directed behavior would 
be present before the advent of the hormonal changes of puberty. 


Method 


SUBJECTS 

One female infant rhesus monkey between the age of 20 and 40 days 
was used as a stimulus animal, and 30 preadolescent rhesus monkeys 
were used as Ss in this study. The 30 Ss were 15 male-female pairs 
(18-30 months). The pairs were matched for age, type of social rearing, 
and tester (E). All of the preadolescent pairs had prolonged social expe- 
rience from birth. The type of social experience varied between, but not 
within, the matched pairs. Of the 15 pairs, 7 experienced only peer in- 
teraction; 4 received primarily maternal experience with little peer in- 
teraction; and 4 other pairs had both maternal and peer experience. 

APPARATUS 

The Ss were individually tested with the stimulus infant in a playpen 
apparatus modified fnam one described by Seay (1966) and illustrated in 
Figure 1. A center area, the combined playpen units of the original ap- 
paratus (see Harlow & Harlow, 1965, p. 2^), for infant adaptation mea- 
sured 60 X 60X 60 inches. The four living cages (36X36X36 inches) for 
the preadolescents housed two sets of adjacent pairs on opposite sides of 
the center area. The walls, floor, and roof of the center area and living 
cages were made of 0.120-inch steel wire mesh with 1-inch openings in 
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the and tops and ^4-inch openings in the floors. A 36 X 36 inch 
sheet of Masonite prevented adjacent pairs of preadolescenls from view* 
mg one another and directed their attention toward the infant in the 
center during adaptation. Another 36 X 36 inch Masonite sheet was in- 
serted between each preadolescent's living cage and the center area dur- 
ing individual testing. ^ ^ 


PROCEDURE 

The housed m the center area throughout the experiment 

cages and™°u ^ snatched pair were placed in adjacent living 

After adint ^ “ 24-hour adaptation period 

was be™rT ■ ' inserted, and testing 

Jjy ^ preadolescents were adapted and tested each 

cage? AVron”®’ ‘™'“fe"ed by hand to one of the living 

LTdo™ t., of 10-15 -oonds). the £ 

session lasted 1 “t ^ f and began recording behavior. Each 

lasted 15 minutes. There were hvn Es, and both members of the 
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same matched pair were tested by the same E; Ei tested seven pairs and 
Ez tested eight pairs. 

The recording apparatus was a bank of nine clocks. Nine micro- 
switches activated these clocks each time they were depressed by the E. 
The clocks recorded durations of nine behaviors. One category mea- 
sured infant-initiated contact; the other eight categories were infant-di- 
rected behaviors by the preadolescent and included: {a) ventral contact 
and/or embrace, (b) sexual behavior, (c) grooming and lipsmacking 
(maternal-related behaviors), (d) visual orientation, (e) fear or disturb- 
ance, (f) play, (g) hostility, and (h) all other physical contact with the 
infant In addition, categories (a), (b), (c), (/), and (h) were combined 
to provide a measure of the total positive social behavior directed to- 
ward the infant. 

The Wilcoxon matched-pairs, signed-ranks test (Siegel, 1956, p. 75) 
was applied to the matched-groups comparisons. A two-tailed test was 
used, and differences occurring with a probability of less than .05 were 
accepted as statistically significant A Mann- Whitney U tested the E dif- 
ferences and a Kruskal-Wallis test examined differences between the 
three types of rearing. 


Results 


QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 

Hostility and total positive social behavior were the only categories 
which revealed statistically significant differences between males and 
females. As is clearly shown in Figure 2, females directed four times as 
much positive social behavior toward tlje infant as did the males 
(p < .05). Hostility toward the infant, on the other hand, appeared to be 
almost exclusively a male characteristic, with males exhibiting ten times 
more hostility than females (p < .01). There were no significant differ- 
ences behveen the two Es or between rearing conditions. 


QUALITATIVE RESULTS 

The infant was disturbed by being placed in a preadolescent’s cage only 
during the first 20 or 30 seconds. She actively explored and initiated 
contact with 24 out of the 30 Ss. There appeared to be no relationship 
between the amount of maternal behavior by the preadolescent and the 
number of contacts initiated by the infant. 

There were large individual differences in the behavior of the preado- 
lescents. Three of the 15 males and 5 of 15 females established ventral 
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b^nsvior 


FIGURE 2 Infant-directed behavior of preadolescent mon- 
keys. 


contact with the infant, one of the females for nearly half a minute. Five 
ot toe 15 males and 10 of 15 females exhibited other maternal relevant 
behaviors (lipsmack and groom). 
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All of the females, with the exception of the extremely frightened one, 
contacted the infant, whereas only two of the males did so. Many of the 
preadolescents, mostly females, threatened the E, and two females re- 
trieved and embraced the infant for several seconds as the E tried to re- 
move it. Ironically, these last two females ignored the infant throughout 
most of the test session, accumulating an amount of positive social be- 
havior which was far below the female average. 


Discussion 

The results indicate that there are basic sex differences in the infant-di- 
rected behaviors of immature monkeys just as there are in such peer-di- 
rected activities as mounting, sexual presenting, play, and hostility 
(Harlow & Harlow, 1965), Such differences were present both in mon- 
keys that were reared with only a mother and in monkeys reared with 
only a peer. Early sex differences have been observed in monkeys over a 
wide range of social-rearing conditions at the Wisconsin Primate Labo- 
ratories, and the results suggest that while some critical amount of social 
experience seems necessary for the appropriate occurrence of positive 
social behaviors (Mitchell, Raymond, Ruppenthal, & Harlow, 1966), the 
experience does not have to be with infants. In the present study, the 
preadolescents had either no previous experience with newborn infants 
at all or else had such experiences only when they themselves were in- 
fants. 

In humans, a biologically oriented altitude toward s^ differences is 
usually either ignored or only briefly mentioned (Scheinfeld [1950; p. 
519] is an exception). It is generally believed that sex differences are to 
a large extent culturally determined by a process called sex-typing 
(see Mussen, Conger, & Kagen, 1963, p. 286). No one will question that 
cultural variables in the human being greatly influence recognirion and 
acceptance of sex role and sex typing, and these roles in turn affect the 
attitudes of human adults towards babies and infants. However, the data 
of the present experiment present unequivocal evidence that biological 
variables in monkeys also significantly influence adolescent response di- 
rected toward infants, that is, matemal-type behaviors. To a considera- 
ble extent, cultural variables can override biological variables in the 
human being (Hampson & Hampson, 1961), but the relative importance 
of these two factors in various developmental stages remains unresolved. 

The present experiment gives no direct evidence concerning the 
neural or hormonal mechanism producing differential altitudes in pread- 
olcsccnt and adolescent monkeys toward neonates or infants. It is pos- 
sible that there are sex-specific neural mechanisms in monkeys and that 
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most of the test session, accumulating an amount of positive social be- 
havior which was far below the female average. 
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The results indicate that there are basic sex differences in the infant-di- 
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rected activities as mounting, sexual presenting, play, and hostility 
(Harlow & Harlow, 1965). Such differences were present both in mon- 
keys that were reared with only a mother and in monkeys reared with 
only a peer. Early sex differences have been observed in monkeys over a 
wide range of social-rearing conditions at the Wisconsin Primate Labo- 
ratories, and the results suggest that while some critical amount of social 
experience seems necessary for the appropriate occurrence of positive 
social behaviors (Mitchell, Raymond, Ruppenthal, & Harlow, 1966), the 
experience does not have to be with infants. In the present study, the 
preadolescents had either no previous experience with newborn infants 
at all or else had such experiences only when they themselves were in- 
fants. 

In humans, a biologically oriented altitude toward sex differences is 
usually either ignored or only briefly mentioned (Scheinfeld [1950; p, 
519] is an exception). It is generally believed that sex differences are to 
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(see Mussen, Conger, & Kagen, 1963, p. 286). No one will question that 
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ble extent, cultural variables can override biological variables in the 
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these biological systems are primaiy to the characteristic behaviors of 
the sexes. Support for such a position is found in the early appearance of 
differential play, sex, dominance, and submissive patterns (Harlow & 
Harlow, 1965) at a time when hormonal systems specific to the two sexes 
either do not exist or have not yet been identified. It is possible that the 
preadolescent males and females in the present study may already have 
sex-specific hormonal systems and that these could be variables of mea- 
surable importance. If this is true, the effects reported may be produced 
either by sensitization of one neural mechanism which is different in the 
preadolescent male than it is in the female or conceivably by a differen- 
tial sensitization of two different neural mechanisms which appear in 
both the preadolescent male and female. 


The primary contribution of the present study was the identification 
of differential infant-directed response patterns in sexually immature 
ma e and female monkeys. The females typically exhibited maternal-like 
afthative patterns towards infants, whereas the males exhibited patterns 
of indifference or hostility. The identification of these differentia! pat- 
terns provides a behavioral base for correlative neurological and hor- 
Ae^resent such studies are beyond the scope of 
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6. INTEGRATING THEMES * 

Elizabeth Douvan and J. Adelson 


There remain only the tasks of summarizing major conclusions and End- 
ings and of tying together the main threads that run through our obser- 
vations of American adolescents. Most of what we have to say in this 
final chapter has been stated somewhere earlier in the book, or is at 
least implicit in the book’s structure and organization. At this point we 
hope to draw the various themes together, to clarify and interpret some 
of the major findings. 

The adolescent in our view is both pushed and pulled toward the fu- 
ture. The psychic conflicts of the period, with their regressive dangers 
assemble the power of the past to urge the child to leave family and 
childhood. The prospect of independence and adulthood urges him to 
become his own man. He will move on the strength of this attraction, 
but if it should fail, he still has behind him the tail wind of all the child- 
hood dangers to be escaped. We suggested at the beginning of our stud- 
ies that this thrust to the future is crucial to the adolescent experience, 

* The Adolescent Experience. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966. Pp. 
341—354. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 
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checks and conditions his goals by the step-by-step instrumental proce- 
dures they imply; the girl leaps more directly in fantasy to the goal. And 
this makes good sense— for her the procedures are equally ambiguous, 
whether the goal is simple or grand. What she will become does not de- 
pend in any direct or simple way on her own instrumental acts, it de- 
pends rather on the man she marries. 

A clear concept of her adult femininity, of feminine goals and inter- 
personal skills, functions for the girl like the vocational concept for the 
boy. It bridges the worlds of adolescence and adulthood, brings the fu- 
ture concretely into current life, and allows the future to contribute 
meaning and organization to adolescent activities and interests. Girls 
who have relatively clear notions about and goals in adult femininity 
show a high degree of personal integration. Those girls who specifically 
reject a feminine future are troubled adolescents. 

The different stances boys and girls assume toward the future is ex- 
pressed most simply and directly in our analysis of mobility aspirations. 
Mobility aspiration for the boy is no idle dream, it is rather the concrete 
expression of a boy’s faith in himself. The goal he chooses is realistic in 
light of his talent and opportunities, but is not overblown. And it is cast 
in the phrasing of reality-What is the job like? What activities and de- 
mands does it encompass, what training does it require? 
abilities and opportunities, do they provide me access to the field? 

The girl’s mobility aspirations are less formed and less fettered by 
reality. She need not test her desire against her own talent and skill, 
since these will not be crucial determinants of her future stams. Her ac- 
cess to higher status will come through marriage. For most of these girls 
(except those few older girls who have already experienced a lasting, 
meaningful relationship with a boy) marriage itself has so little reality 
that the difference between a “good” or socially advancing marriage and 
any marriage at all is not significant. Since it is all a dream, in any case, 
one may as well dream big. Girls' mobility plans are less careful than 
boys', less cautioned by an assessment of opportunity. They are more 
simply dreams. , . 

The imminence of adulthood, the imposing need to master and incor- 
porate some elements of adult identity into current life (at least in fan- 
tasy), means that the child must alter his relationship to his family in 
some important ways. He must begin to detach himself from the family 
and develop some measure of independence in behavior, emotions, val- 
ues, and beliefs. The process of detachment has tradittonally been de- 
scribed as high drama — the rebellious adolescent pressing or en arge 
independence and continually confronting conservative, dynastic paren- 
tal control. We shall have more to say later about the detachment as it 
seems to develop in American adolescents, and about the appropnate- 
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ness of this traditional model to the reality of American family life- At 
this point it is enough to say that the process as we observe it seems less 
dramatic and full of conflict than tradition and theory hold, and to point 
out again a significant difference between boys and girls. 

Our findings regarding the issue of independence indicate that the 
urge to be free, to be one’s own master, is almost exclusively a mascu- 


line stirring. Up to the age of eighteen girls show no great press for in- 
dependence, certainly no need to confront authority or insist on the 
right to develop and distinguish independent beliefs or controls. The 
difference appears in our descriptive findings about adolescents’ atti- 
tudes toward themselves and their family relationships. It also emerges 
analytically when we look at the relationship of developing indepen- 
dence to other areas of personal growth. In boys, the measure of 
pendent functioning achieved relates clearly to other areas of 
development — to the integration of a future concept, to upward-mobility 
aspirations and general achievement strivings, to current adolescent ad- 
justment These relationships do not hold for the girls. Feminine integra- 
tion does not demand a strong bid for independence during the adoles- 
cent period. Indeed we find that girls’ attitudes toward parental control 
do not even relate very strongly to the nature or style of that control. 

Close to the issue of detachment, and theoretically the central mecha- 
nism for reali2ing separation, is the issue of adolescent peer group tif*- 
Here again we have the impression that the importance of the peer 
group has been exaggerated in theory and in much of popular complaint 
about adolescents. Our data again indicate that boys Ld girls differ 
both in the extent of their allegiance to the peer group and in the partic- 
ular uses they make of peer ties. Boys more often hold allegiance to the 
mnceive the group as a coherent and loyal band offering 
-the^nanl-TsTf"" Ti!* of its owm Boys recognize 

settinir into a -h ‘o break mles; they think of 

gettmgintoa bad gang’ as a danger to be avoided 
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checks and conditions his goals by the step-by-step instrumental proce- 
dures they imply; the girl leaps more directly in fantasy to the goal. And 
this makes good sense — for her the procedures are equally ambiguous, 
whether the goal is simple or grand. What she will become does not de- 
pend in any direct or simple way on her own instrumental acts, it de- 
pends rather on the man she marries. 

A clear concept of her adult femininity, of feminine goals and inter- 
personal skills, functions for the girl like the vocational concept for the 
boy. It bridges the worlds of adolescence and adulthood, brings the fu- 
ture concretely into current life, and allows the future to contribute 
meaning and organization to adolescent activities and interests. Girls 
who have relatively clear notions about and goals in adult femininity 
show a high degree of personal integration. Those girls who specifically 
reject a feminine future are troubled adolescents. 

The different stances boys and girls assume toward the future is ex- 
pressed most simply and directly in our analysis of mobility aspirations. 
Mobility aspiration for the boy is no idle dream, it is rather the concrete 
expression of a boy’s faith in himself. The goal he chooses is realistic in 
light of his talent and opportunities, but is not overblown. And it is cast 
in the phrasing of reality— What is the job like? What activities and e- 
mands does it encompass, what training does it require. What are my 
abilities and opportunities, do they provide me access to the field. 

The girl’s mobility aspirations are less formed and less fettered by 
reality. She need not test her desire against her own talent and skill, 
since these will not be crucial determinants of her future sta^s. Her ac- 
cess to higher status will come through marriage. For most of these girls 
(except iLse few' older girls who have already experienced a lasting, 
meaningful relationship with a boy) marriage itself has so little reality 
that the difference between a “good” or socially advancing marriage and 
any marriage at all is not significant. Since it is all a dream, in any case, 
one may as well dream big. Girls mobility plans are ess care u a 
boys’, less cautioned by an assessment of opportunity. They are more 
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In fact, the interpersonal seems to be the central area of growth for girls 
during adolescence. Our evidence indicates that the girl’s development 
in the interpersonal sphere is the pivotal feature around which her ado- 
lescent adjustment focuses. A measure of interpersonal development was 
our best predictor of ego integration in girls. 

We have stressed the importance of the future in adolescent adjust- 
ment, but we do not mean to underestimate the impact of the child’s 
past on his resolution of adolescent tasks. His particular past in a partic- 
ular family with its own style of interaction enters and critically affects 
the youngsters encounter with all of the adolescent problems. Two clear 
family patterns appear in our studies— the democratic family style and 
an autocratic or authoritarian style. In the democratic family, parents 
allow the adolescent a fair degree of autonomy, include the child in im- 
portant decisions affecting his own behavior, and tend to use psycholog- 
ical and verbal discipline. Authoritarian parents set rules without con- 
sulting the children, allow little autonomy, and tend to use physical 
techniques for enforcing discipline. The effects of the family pattern on 
the adolescents are apparent, strong, and consistent. 'The democratic 
families produce adolescents who are unusually self-reliant, poised, and 
effective. They are free to criticize and disagree with parents, but have 
generally warm companionship with them. In the authoritarian families 
the adolescents are on the surface compliant; beneath the surface (in re- 
sponses to projective measures) they are rebellious and impulsive. They 
tend to have an externalized morality, to define morals as what one can 
get away with. They are less effective and less poised in their general 
bearing. 

The findings from our studies point to the homogenization of Ameri- 
can adolescence across regional boundaries and, by and large, across so- 
cial class lines as well. We were struck by the lack of impressive differ- 
ences among these population groups. It seems that the peculiar 
conflicts of the age itself and the force of modem mass communications 
have combined to cast a universal form for the adolescent experience— a 
form heavily invested with middle-class values. Adolescent interests and 
activities, family patterns and moves toward independence, are much 
the Same in all regions, in all social classes. Among standard back- 
ground variables, only religion yielded differences that are large, con- 
sistent, and consistently interesting. 

These, briefly, are the substantive findings from our studies. Beyond 
these conclusions supported directly by data, what can we say we have 
learned from the studies? We like to think that years invested bear a 
yield in wisdom and insight that extend beyond the relatively narrow 
range of empirical findings. Some broader conclusion and speculation 
should be part of the rewaid for so much demanding attention to detail. 
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ness of this traditional model to the reality of American family life. At 
this point it is enough to say that the process as we observe it seems less 
dramatic and full of conflict than tradition and theory hold, and to point 
out again a significant difference between boys and girls. 

Our findings regarding the issue of independence indicate that the 
urge to be free, to be ones own master, is almost exclusively a mascu- 
line stirring. Up to the age of eighteen girls show no great press for in- 
dependence, certainly no need to confront authority or insist on the 
n^t to develop and distinguish independent beliefs or controls. The 
ifference appears in our descriptive findings about adolescents’ atti- 
tudes toward themselves and their family relationships. It also emerges 
ana ytica y when we look at the relationship of developing indepen- 
dence to other areas of personal growth. In boys, the measure of inde- 
pendent functioning achieved relates clearly to other areas of 
eve opment— to the integration of a future concept, to upward-mobility 
general achievement strivings, to current adolescent ad- 
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We have two such broad comments to make, both representing in- 
sights we gained from the research, both having to do with the aptness 
of standard theoretical formulations of the adolescent experience. The 
two areas that focus these comments are first, the importance of sex dif- 
ferences in adolescence; and, second, the nature of the adolescent expe- 
rience as it occurs in the middle range of American children. 

Our initial approach to the study of adolescence, while tied theoreti- 
cally to psychoanalysis, rested also on developmental descriptive notions 
that have dominated child p^chology and particularly the study of 
adolescence. We hoped to go beyond the mere description of change, 
and to use theory to clarify sources of variation in the form and pace of 
adolescent change. Nonetheless, we conceived these changes, however 
they might vary, as organized around certain developmental tasks posed 
for all children in our culture somewhere near the close of childhood. 
The tasks we noted were the ones we have described in earlier chapters 
— regulating instincts; dissolving infantile dependencies, and integrating 
new areas of autonomy; developing stable object ties, particularly heter- 
osexual ties; coming to terms with the superego; and exploring identity 
possibilities. 


This conception of adolescent challenges established the outlines of 
our investigation, and we had at the outset some notions about the fac- 
tors, including sex. that would detennine different forms of the develoi^ 
mental crisis and its outcome. We were quite sure that achievement and 
occupational choice would be more crucial to the boy, that social and 
inte^ersonal issues would play a larger role in girls’ preoccupations and 
viv, gauge the girl’s personal integration at adolescence, 
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straction, and such a cost to the richness of ones description and under- 
standing of adolescent reality, that the transaction loses its relevance 
and value. So, for example, we know that puberty brings basic biologi- 
cal changes to girls as well as boys. Mead (1955) has even pointed to 
the more decisive nature of feminine puberty changes. Yet to conclude 
from this that boys and girls face similar problems psychologically in 
the regulation of instinctual energy seems to strain too much reality 
from the situation- At some level die drives increase and must be man- 
aged in both sexes, but our findings point to the conclusion that the 
drive is so successfully excluded from consciousness by the large major- 
ity of girls that they do not in any relevant psychological sense confront 
an impulse problem comparable to boys’ during the adolescent years. 
This difference, in turn, influences the reworking of controls, the devel- 
opment of autonomy, and the resolution of dependencies— producing 
sex-determined differences in both pace and process. 

The key terms in adolescent development for the boy in our culture 
are the erotic, autonomy (assertiveness, independence, achievement), 
and identity. For the girl the comparable terms are the erotic, the inter- 
personal, and identity. Differences between the two sets of problems are 
larger and more complex than a single discrepancy implies; for this dis- 
crepancy is so central that it reverberates through the entire complex. 
For the girl the development of interpersonal ties— the sensitivities, 
skills, ethics, and values of object ties— forms the core of identity, and it 
gives expression to much of developing feminine eroticism. Feminine 
sexuality, consciously inhibited from active and direct expression, seeks 
more subtle, limited, and covert expression. The search for popularity, 
the effort to charm, all of the many and varied interpersonal ties which 
serve as setting for the girl’s practice in winning and maintaining love 
—these engagements filter and express a good deal of the girls erotic 
need. We have noted the greater intensity and importance of girls’ like- 
sexed friendships when compared to their friendships with boys or to 
boys’ like-sexed friendships. And we have held that the intimate friend- 
ship between girls serves a number of functions, all tied to the girl’s 
need to explore and understand her sexual nature as well as her individ- 
uality. It is primarily through these serial, episodic, intimate hvosomes 
that the girl comes to terms with her sexual nature and gradually sorts 
elements of identification from aspects of individuality to form an iden- 
tity. The tie to objects is both the key to her erotic realization and also 
the mechanism tlirough which she arrives at an individuated personal 
identity. 

For the boy, on the other hand, the integrated capacity for erotic ties 
and Uie solution of the identity challenge demand separation and auton- 
omy. What the girl achieves tlirough intimate connection with others. 
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the boy must manage by disconnecting, by separating himself and as- 
serting his right to be distinct. His biological sexual nature is more ex- 
plicitly and individually stated than the girl’s. It has less compelling in- 
terpersonal features, depends less on the existence of a fully developed 
object relation and it insists on the resolution of certain authority prob- 
lems in order to gain expression. The boy can know sexual gratification 
outside a full or fully developed love relationship, but his sexual realiza- 
tion depends on severing infantile ties and asserting his independence of 
them. Without autonomy, the boys sexual realization suffers the con- 
stant hazard of crippling castration fears. To achieve full status as a sex- 
ual adult, the boy must clarify the difference between himself and his 
lather and assume the status of the father’s independent peer. The girl’s 
a u t s«ua ity, on the other hand, depends on an intricate and little un- 
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been established and fortified; how can we speak of two individuals 
merging in intimacy unless we start with two individuals? 

Yet psychic phenomena do not always follow logic in so orderly a 
manner. We know that in many people, the working through of identity 
issues continues well beyond the early adult years and that in some 
cases, at least, intimacy has been achieved in some degree before the in- 
dividual has developed the kind of continuity and integrity of self which 
an identity resolution implies. 

This, we would argue, is much more commonly the tone of feminine 
identity formation. The girl is more likely to gain a developed identity 
in consequence of intimacy rather than as a precursor of it. Out of her 
intimate connections to others, through processes of identification and 
projection, the woman comes to know her own individuality and to 
solve the question of who she is. The reasons for this arrangement lie 
both in the nature of feminine psychic development and in the much 
simpler and more obvious realm of social reality. For the fact is that in 
our culture at least the need to marry and find acceptance and love 
exert such pressure on the young girl that we can hardly imagine her 
having the time and energy to invest in identity-resolution until she has 
gained some measure of security in a stable love relationship. To do so 
may even involve hazards to her marriage eligibility. Too sharp a self- 
definition and too full an investment in a unique personal integration 
are not considered highly feminine; they are often thought to be unat- 
tractive in a young woman.^ 

The girl, then, is likely to arrive at an identity resolution through the 
interpersonal, and, then, only after she has reached some relatively satis- 
factory integration of intimacy and the erotic. The boy’s tasks are or- 
dered differently— his identity depends on his achieving autonomy— an 
acceptable integration of assertiveness and self-direction. His identity 
demands and forms around these qualities; beyond this, no erotic resolu- 
tion except denial is available to him until he has established a degree 
of freedom from external control. 

We have perhaps overstated the difference between boys and girls. 
The girl has experienced some degree of separation before she enters the 
intimate friendships of adolescence — after all, all social development 
consists of rhythmic and complementary processes of differentiation and 
integration, of separating from and connecting with objects. The boy, on 
the other hand, has been tied in more or less intimate (although imma- 


* Mirra Komarovsky (1946) has reported interviews with college women in which 
the girls themselves reveal that they are consciously avoiding too clear and invested 
self-definitions because of the fear of becoming ineligible for marriage. 
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ture) relationships with others up to the adolescent strike for autonomy. 
But the tone and order of development that begins in adolescence and 
concludes in maturity-these, we contend, differ sharply for the two 
sexes. We have seen the derivative effects of the difference in our 
studies-the areas of achievement, autonomy, authority and control 
focus and express boys’ major concerns and psychological growth; the 
object relations-friendship, dating, popularity and the understanding 
and management of interpersonal crisis— hold the key to adolescent 
growth and integration for the girl. The internalization of feminine goals 
also has important implications for the girl's development. Here too the 
goal is to form a lasting tie to another, and is not an individual achieve- 
ment in the sense that the boy’s vocational goal is. 

We conclude, then, that there is not one adolescent crisis, but ^vo 
major and clearly distinctive ones— the masculine and the feminine. If 
we are to think of adolescence as a relatively delimited period, we must 
conclude that some of the traditionally conceived problems of the period 
(for example, detachment from external authority, the resolution of 
primitive object ties) are not a part of the feminine phrasing of adoles- 
cence. If we conceive impulses to be drives that have some reasonably 
direct impact on conscious thought and behavior, we may even question 
the traditional concept of adolescence as a time of turbulent instinctual 
struggle as far as the girl is concerned. While we cling to the notion that 
somewhere beneath compliance and repression there lies a heart of fire, 
our impression from the study of girls is that for them adolescence is less 
infused with impulse and more focused on form than any traditional 
conception of the era could have led us to expect 
If sex differences led us to reconsider traditional conceptions of ado- 
lescence, the normative findings from our studies also made us think 
twice about the received version of the period. Most contemporary com- 
ment on adolescence focuses on two conspicuous but atypical enclaves 
of adolescents, drawn from extreme and opposing ends of the social 
class continuum, and representing exceptional solutions to the adoles- 
cent crisis. These are, on the one hand, the delinquent, and on the other, 
the sensitive, articulate, middle-class adolescent on whom the psychoan- 
alytic view is almost exclusively based. 

Now in most ways these types could not be more dissimilar. The es- 
tranged lower-class youngster relies largely on alloplastic solutions to 
the adolescent crisis, living out mutely, in urgent yet aimless acts of vio- 
lence or bravado, a sullen resentment against the middle-class world 
and its values. The estranged upper-middle-class youngster is largely 
autoplastic in response; subject to acute intrapsychic upheavals which 
are expressed in neurotic symptoms, affect storms, character eccentrici- 
ties, and a general value ferment Paradoxically, these two extremes are 
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alike, and their likeness is in being different from the normative 
adolescent— the adolescent of the core culture. The extremes are alike 
in showing an unusual degree of independence from the family; they are 
alike in disaffection, in acting out or thinking out a discontent with the 
social order; they are alike, above all, in that they adopt radical solu- 
tions to the adolescent task of ego-synthesis. 

We want to suggest that one cannot generalize these processes to the 
adolescent population at large. The adolescent at the extremes responds 
to the instinctual and psychosocial upheaval of puberty by disorder, by 
failures of ego-synthesis, and by a tendency to abandon earlier values 
and object attachments. In the normative response to adolescence, how- 
ever, we more commonly find an avoidance of inner and outer conflict, 
premature identity consolidation, ego and ideological constriction, and a 
general unwillingness to take psychic risks. The great advantage of the 
survey technique is that it allows us to study these adolescents who 
make up the middle majority, who evoke neither grief nor wonder, and 
who all too often escape our notice. 

Let us begin with the question of autonomy and conflict. In the tradi- 
tional view, the child at puberty is under great pressure to detach him- 
self from the family emotionally, to find a pattern of disengagement. The 
instinctual revival brings with it a return of Oedipal dangers and temp- 
tations. The home is a “hothouse” and the boy at least must discover a 
way out, a means of escaping his dependent status in the family, and 
even more urgently, the dimly recognized drives and feelings toward his 
parents. This is the psychosexual irritation which pushes the child from 
home, leading him to negotiate or battle with the parents for greater 
freedom. The conflict of generations is joined. We add to this a psycho- 
social pull — the child’s need to forge an individual identity — those 
needs which draw the child toward the future. These forces give the 
peer group at adolescence its critical importance. Peer group and cul- 
ture supplant the family as the locus of authority and the giver of norms. 
Through his immersion in the peer group, through the incorporation of 
peer ideals and values, the youngster gains the support he needs to win 
autonomy from the family. And the peer group provides a haven in 
which the delicate task of self-exploration and self-definition can be ac- 
complished. 

This view of adolescence has a good deal to recommend it, but our 
reading of the interviews suggests that it needs revision in some impor- 
tant particulars if we are to apply it to the middle majority. This view 
exaggerates the degree of conflict between parent and child; it wrongly 
estimates the autonomy issue; and it misinterprets the role of the peer 
group. The normative adolescent tends to avoid overt conflict with his 
family. Now this is not to say that conflict is not present; but it is largely 
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unconscious conflict, those under-surface resentments which do not nec- 
essarily liberate or enlarge the personality, but which, paradoxically, in- 
crease the child’s docility toward his parents. Even when we do find 
overt conflict one senses that it has an “as ir quality to it, that it is a 
kind of war game, with all the sights and sounds of battle but without 
any blood being shed. More often than not the conflicts will center on 
trivia, on issues of taste— clothing, grooming, and the like. One can 
argue that these issues are trivial only to the adult, that they are, how- 
ever, of great symbolic importance in the adolescent’s quest for auton- 
omy. True; but one can reply tliat parent and child play out an empty 
ritual of disaffection, that they agree to disagree only on token issues, on 
teen issues, and in doing so are able to sidestep any genuine encounter 
of differences. 

Much the same is true of autonomy. There are autonomies and auton- 
omies. The American adolescent asks for and is freely given an unusual 
degree of behavioral freedom— the right to come and go, to share in set- 
ting rules, and so on. But it is far more problematic whether he asks for 
or achieves a high degree of emotional autonomy, and it is even more 
doubtful that he manages much in the way of value autonomy. Indeed, 
the ease with which the adolescent acquires behavioral freedom may 
tend to interfere with the achievement of emotional and ideological free- 
dom, for reasons we shall turn to in a moment. As to the peer group, its 
supposed functions— as an arena for the confrontation of the self, for the 
testing and trying out of identities— are present for many adolescents, 
but for many more the peer group is used for the learning and display of 
sociability and social skills. The peer culture is all too often a kind of 
playpen, designed to keep the children out of harm’s way and out of the 
parents hair. It may not work out this way; the children may begin 
throwing toys at each other, or, what is worse, may begin throwing them 
at the grownups in the living room. But gienecally it does work out just 
this way. The peer group, with its artificial amusements and excite- 
ments, more often acts to hinder differentiation and growth. 

This is especially evident in the area of values and ideology. The tra- 
ditional idea of the adolescent experience has it that the youngster be- 
comes involved in an intense concern with ethics, political ideology, 
religious belief, and so on. The moral parochialism of early childhood 
was thought to be smashed by the moral fervor and incipient cosmopoli- 
tanism of adolescence. The youngsters need to detach himself from the 
family and its view of the moral and social order, his need to redo the 
ego-superego constellation, his need to find new and more appropriate 
ego ideals, his need to use ideology as a solution for instinctual 
problems — all these needs came together, so it was thought, to produce 
a value crisis somewhere in the course of the adolescent career. This 
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pattern can be found in adolescence, but it is found in a bold, some- 
times stubborn, often unhappy minority. Our interviews confirm a 
mounting impression from other studies, that American adolescents are 
on the whole not deeply involved in ideology, nor are they prepared to 
do much individual thinking on value issues of any generality. Why is 
this so? We would guess this is true because to think anew and difer- 
ently endangers the adolescent’s connection to the community, his object 
attachments, and complicates the task of ego synthesis. 

We can sum up in the language of personality theory. The inherent 
tensions of adolescence are displaced to and discharged within the ma- 
trix of peer group sociability. Intrapsychically the defenses and charac- 
ter positions adopted are those which curtail experience and limit the 
growth and differentiation of the self— repression, reaction-formation, 
and certain forms of ego restriction. These two modes of dealing with 
inner and outer experience join to produce a pseudoadaptive solution of 
the adolescent crisis, marked by cognitive stereotypy, value stasis, and 
interpersonal conformity. It is a solution which is accomplished by re- 
sisting conflict, resisting change, resisting the transformation of the self. 
It settles for a modest resynthesis of the ego— closely along the lines of 
the older organization of drives, defenses, values, and object attach- 
ments. It is characterized by an avoidance of identity-diffusion through 
identity-coarctation. 

These rather dismal conclusions on the contemporary adolescent char- 
acter are akin to those stated by Edgar Friedenberg in his brilliant 
book. The Vanishing Adolescent. Adolescence, he says, is disappearing 
as the period in which the individual can achieve a decisive articulation 
of the self. Nowadays the youngster, in his words, “merely undergoes 
puberty and simulates maturity.” If this amiable but colorless form of 
adolescence is indeed a new thing in our country, then we would have 
to single out as one important reason the extraordinary attenuation of 
today’s adolescence. Given the long preparation required for advanced 
technical training, given the uselessness of the adolescent in the labor 
market— parent and child settle down for a long, long period of time 
during which the child will, in one way or another, remain a dependent 
being. 

Traditionally, adolescence has been the age in which the child read- 
ied hiirrself to leave home; and when we read accounts of adolescence in 
the earlier part of this century we very often note between father and 
son a decisive encounter, a decisive testing of wills, in which the son 
makes a determined bid for autonomy^ eitlrer by leaving home, or 
threatening to do so, and meaning iL TTio adolescent tlien liad little of 
the freedom he has today; he w’as kept under the parental thumb, but he 
used his captivity well, to strengthen huirscif for a real departure and a 
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real autonomy. Nowadays the adolescent and his parents are both made 
captive by their mutual knowledge of the adolescent’s dependency. 
They are locked in a room with no exit, and they make the best of it by 
an unconscious quid pro quo, in which the adolescent forfeits his adoles- 
cence, and instead becomes a teenager. He keeps the peace by muting 
his natural rebelliousness through transforming it into structured and 
defined techniques for getting on people’s nerves. The passions, the rest- 
lessness, the vivacity of adolescence are partly strangled, and partly 
drained off in the mixed childishness and false adulthood of the adoles- 
cent teen culture. 
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Introduction 


The first paper in this section, “Sex 
Differences in Word Problem 
Solving as a Function of Age,” 
conveniently facilitates the transi- 
tion from Ae last section on the 
physical, psychosexual, and socio- 
sexual realms of adolescent devel- 
opment. In his treatment of sex 
differences in this cognitive abil- 
ity, Dougherty, a math teacher 
turned researcher, broadly surveys 
the relevant literature on word 
problem solving and sex differ- 
ences, mustering some thought- 
provoking analyses that should 
prove especially interesting to 
math teachers. In the end, the au- 
thor resorts to a synthesis of cogni- 
tive factors and sex-role identifica- 
tion in his explanation of male 
superiority in word problem solv- 
ing ability. 

The other four articles on the 
cognitive development of adoles- 
cents are decidedly Piagetian in 
flavor. In a sense, this orientation 
is in keeping with the epistemolog- 
ical bias reflected in the first sec- 
tion of this book; Piaget’s ap- 
proach to discovering knowledge 
about the development of thought 
is based on direct observations of 
and interactions with his subjects 
—in our case, adolescents. The ar- 
ticles are ordered so as to first ex- 
plain the essentials of Piaget’s par- 
adigm and second to examine 
them as they are concerned with 


adolescence. 

This is not to say that this sec- 
tion's articles all employ Piaget’s 
approach to gathering data; with 
the possible exception of Kohl- 
berg’s paper, they do not. Rather, 
Yudin’s article and one of Elkind s 
articles are probably best de- 
scribed as arriving at inferences 
about adolescent cognitive devel- 
opment via a formal experimental 
approach. It is hoped that the stu- 
dent will labor patiently with 
these articles; they are well worth 
the eHbrt and do help by para- 
phrasing their points. This mate- 
rial has been gathered so that 
the teacher will be informed of the 
development and application of 
formal and moral Umught during 
adolescence: it makes sense out 
of some otherwise annoying ado- 
lescent behaviors. 

In Elkind’s first article on ego- 
centrism in adolescence, we are 
fortunate to have a lucid introduc- 
tion to the essentials of Piaget’s 
stages of cognitive development. 
This productive essay uses the 
study of egocentrism — seen as the 
negative by-product of any emer- 
gent mental system — to connect 
cognitive structures with the dy- 
namics of personality. Elkind re- 
sourcefully illustrates how the cog- 
nitive structures of adolescence are 
related to this period’s affective 
experiences and behavior. 
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In the next article, Elkind re- 
ports his study of the facility in 
shifting from one conceptual orien- 
tation to another in solving a con- 
cept-attainment task. The confir- 
mation of his hypothesis that 
adolescents are more successful 
than children in shifting concep- 
tual orientations lends itself to 
substantiating the Inhelder-Piagel 
model of conceptual development 
in adolescence. More than this, 
though, Elkind shares with us the 
“qualitative observations” of ado- 
lescent thinking that he encoun- 
tered in this study. 

Yudins detailed study of the de- 
velopment of formal thought as a 
function of intelligence investi- 
gates the development of concept 
attainment among adolescents of 
low, middle, and high intelligence. 
In addition, he studies the order of 
difficulty in the attainment of con- 
cepts of colors, numbers, and 
forms. Yudin’s results support a 
belief that many have probably 
nurtured for some time about the 
relationship of intelligence to the 
development of concept attain- 
ment or conceptual Uiinking 
among adolescents: that an inter- 
action of botl) age and intelligence 
contributes toward cognitive de- 
velopment. This article also vciy 
meaningfully adds furllicr confir- 
mation to the Inljelder-Piagct as- 
sertion that adolescence is the 
stage when childhood’s concrete 
operations dissolve with the dcvcJ- 
opmenl of logical operatioirs and 


vvidi the individual’s lasting ac- 
quisition of the ability to reason 
with hypotheses. 

This section closes with a cres- 
cendo by Kohlberg that partially 
prepares the reader for what is to 
come in the next section on social- 
ization and the psychosocial 
realm. In view of his self-asserted 
Piagetian moorings and clearly 
conceptually based hierarchy for 
the development of moral think- 
ing, it was felt that Kohlberg’s 
paper on the moral education of 
adolescents belonged in this sec- 
tion of readings on the cognitive 
realm. Despite this, it would not 
be amiss for one to argue that his 
paper belongs in the next section. 
Kohlberg lias been known to pre- 
sent the interactionist’s viewpoint 
that he makes so well by asserting 
that his invariant dcvelopmentu) 
sequence of moral stages ts sub- 
ject to acceleration by, and ulti- 
mately depends on, socializiition 
processes. Be that as it may, we 
have the benefit of Kohlberg’s ap- 
preciation for the state of the “art" 
of morally educating adolescents 
and otliers in the schools, after 
which he goes on to explain his 
own research achievements in the 
area of moral development. He 
furtlier provides us witlj a piercing 
analysis of the nature of justice 
(the ultimate virtue in his sclu'ine 
of morality) and briefly nukes sen- 
sible suggestions about a funda- 
mental technique for teaching vir- 
tue. 
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1. SEX DIFFERENCES IN WORD PROBLEM 
SOLVING AS A FUNCTION OF AGE * 

Knowles Dougherty 


It is commonly thought in the United States that men excel women in 
the area of word problem solving. We shall first look at the scientific 
data compiled to investigate that understanding. If true, the idea that 
men are better at solving word problems in math warrants further inves- 
tigation from two points of view. Such an investigation might bring out 
important considerations for those interested in improving instruction in 
word problem solution. In addition, it might sharpen one of the distitxc* 
tions between men and women in our society. 


The Data 

By “word problem” we shall mean any problem stated in words, stem- 
ming from a more or less realistic situation, requiring for its solution, 
among other things, some mathematical calculation. 

The data reported here is based on word problems ranging from 
something like the following, which would be read to a five or six year 
old, 

Maiy has two apples. Johnny has three apples. How many apples do Mary and 
Johnny have altogether? 

to problems like the one below which would be presented in written 
form to adults: 

A man has five gallons of a fuel which is thirty percent oil and seventy percent 
gasoline. How much pure ofi must he add to have a fuel which is forty percent 
oil and sixty percent gasoline? 

This type of problem should be familiar to anyone who has used typi- 
cal American textbooks in arithmetic and mathematics or taken achieve- 


* Copyright © 1969, by Knowles Dougherty. All n^ts reserved. This article, or parts 
thereof, must not be reproduced in any form without permission of the author. 
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ment and ability tests (like the CTMM, SAT, WISC, CAT, WAIS, and 
the Stanford-Binet). 

In Table 1, we have listed (chronologically by average age of the sub- 
jects) all the experiments we could find in which a sex comparison was 
made on word problem solving ability. 

I think it is fair to summarize the data in the following way. In the 


TABLE 1 

Experiments Bearing on the Relation- 
ship of Sex to Word Problem Solving 


INVESTIGATOR AND YEAR 

ACE OF 

SUBJECTS 

SICNfFICANT 

RESULT IN 

FAVOR of: 

TEST USED 

t Miele (1958) 

5-6 

neither 

WISC 

Lesser, etal. (1964) 

6 

neither 

word problems in add, 
subt, mult, and div 

t Clark (1959) 

8 

males 

neither 

CTMM 

CAT 

t Wozenoraft (1963) 

8 

females 

SAT 

1 Schiller (1934) 

8.9 

males 

arith reasoning 

1 Gainer (1962) 

6-12 

neither 

Wise 

Heilman (1933) 

10 

males 

SAT 

t Clark (1959) 

10 

neither 

CAT and CTMM 

t Wozencraft (1963) 

11 

neither 

SAT 

1 Miele (1958) 

7-15 

males 

WISC 

1 Clark (1959) 

13 

neither 

CAT and CTMM 

f McGuire (1961) 

12-14 

neither 

CAT 

Dougherty (see appendix) 

13-15 

males 

word problems on 
algebra tests 

1 McNemar (1942) 

1 1-18 

males 

Stanford-Binet 

Milton (1958) 

13-18 

males 

word problems 

Milton (1958) 

16-18 

males 

word problems 

Maierand Burke (1967) 

college 

males 

horse trader problem 

Sweeney (1953) 

college 

males 

reasoning problems 

Milton (1957 and 1958) 

college 

males 

word problems 

Berry (1958) 

college 

males 

word problems 

Carey (1955) 

college 

males 

word problems 

f Bieri, clnf. (1958) 

college 

males 

CAT 

1 Miele (1958) 

adult 

males 

WAIS 

f Norman (1953) 

adult 

males 

WAIS 

f Wechslcr (1958) 

adult 

males 

WAIS 


Tl»c “}" indicates that the n-snlt of the imcitigation appeared in 
( 1 066, p. 339;. 
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primary school years (ages 5 to 9) it appears that there is no (or at least 
no consistent) difference between boys and girls in their performance on 
word problems. In the intermediate grades and junior high school (ages 
10 to 14) there is some spotty evidence in favor of the boys. In high 
school, college and adulthood (age 14 and beyond), there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence that men surpass women in their ability to solve word 
problems. 

It should also be pointed out here that in most of these studies (no 
matter what the age of the subjects) the variability in performance 
within each sex was quite high. Hence there are females who perform 
very well relative to the males and males who do poorly relative to fe- 
males.^ 


Possible Explanations of the Data 

It seems clear then that, generally, males are better than females at solv- 
ing word problems. In addition the evidence shows that this male supe- 
riority does not appear consistently until about age 14. The body of this 
paper will be devoted to a presentation and critical analysis of the ex- 
planations which have been offered to account for these two phenom- 
ena. 

1. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

In any human development course, we leam that girls are generally 
ahead of boys in most respects, go well into the lead around ages 11-13, 
but then fall behind the boys when the latter have their growth spurt 
around ages 13-15. Hence it isn’t until about age 14 that we see male su- 
periority in word problem solving. 

This explanation may help in accounting for the divergence of the 
sexes at age 14. However, there are some obvious omissions. It is diffi- 
cult (if not impossible) to make the connection between physiological 
development and the ability to solve word problems. Indeed, even if a 
connection could be made, one would have to include in it reasons why 
it holds for word problem solution and not the host of other mental abil- 
ities in which the sexes do not diverge (Maccoby, 1966). In addition, this 
explanation would also have to account for why it is that girls do not 
perform better in the age range 11—13 when they presumably would 
have such a great advantage. 


* One may wish to stop at this point and ask a number of questions. For a starter, 
sec questions 1 and 2 at the end of the article. 
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2. GENERAL MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

Maccoby (1966) summarizes a host of studies of general intelligence by 
saying that girls are ahead of boys in pre-school but from then on the 
boys and men develop at a faster rate than the girls and women. 

Again we can not completely discount this explanation since it may 
help to account for the divergence of the sexes at age 14. However, 
again there are a number of obvious omissions. As above, this general 
mental development explanation does not account for the fact that men 
do not excel women in many mental abilities. Worse yet, Sweeney 
(1953) found consistent sex differences in problem solving even when 
differences in intellectual aptitude had been controlled. Finally this ex- 
planation will not account for the fact that girls do not exceed boys in 
their problem solving performance at ages 5 and 6. 


3. VERBAL ABILITY 

It seems reasonable that since the problems are stated, after all, in 
words, then verbal ability could account for a good share of the abiljty 
to solve word problems. Indeed, both Beriy (1959) and Milton 
found correlations (for men) in the range of .40 to .50 between verbal 
ability and problem solving performance. 

Unfortunately, at any age. females score higher on tests of general 
verba! ability than males (Carlsmith, 1964). Hence if one were to accept 
this explanation for problem solving ability, one would be hard pressed 
to explain why men excel women and not vice versa. A possible solution 
to this dilemma would be an investigation of specific asp^ts of verbal 
ability and their relation to problem solving performance. There is some 
hope for the fruitfulness of such an investigation since the J^nrelation 
(for women) between verbal ability and problem solving (N ilton, 19o7) 
is only .28 which is considerably below that reported (above) for men. It 
may Lm out that the total verbal ability of men consists of a pattern of 
subabililics distinct from tliat of women. It is entirely possible that fur- 
Uier literature search in this area would shed considerable light on tins 


4. MATHEMATICAL ABILITY 

Since Uie solution of tliesc word pnibleim involves some comiK-tence in 
matl.c„«lics. it seems reasonable to ^ggcsl llrat tl.ere uould be a J g . 
correlation between tliese two abilities, liotli err) ( ‘ 

(1057) find correlations in die .705. In addition Carlsiintli (lObl) riimrls 
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that the literature abounds with evidence that males (especially from 
adolescence onward) excel females in mathematical ability. 

But actually this explanation begs the question. It turns out that the 
sexes do not differ on the computational parts of tests of mathematical 
ability (Maccoby, 1966). Often the remaining part in these tests consists 
of word problems. Hence the high correlations reported above are sim- 
ply a reflection of the fact that scores on two tests will correlate if one of 
them is really a significant subtest in the other. 

An additional fact which this explanation would have to account for 
is that Milton (1957) found that there is still a significant difference be- 
tween the sexes in word problem solving when the solutions involve no 
numerical calculations whatsoever. The fact that women are as accurate 
as men in arithmetic computation should lead one to believe this latter 
finding, but it is interesting to note that such was the case upon investi- 
gation. 

5. ABSTRACT REASONING 

One would have to admit that successful solution of these word prob- 
lems would take some abstract analytic reasoning. Since it appears that 
women excel men in their ability to read, and since there appears to be 
no difference in the sexes in their computational skills, it would seem 
that the males’ superiority in problem solving would have to be ex- 
plained by superior reasoning ability. 

As Maccoby (1966) points out, the evidence for male superiority in 
reasoning ability is rather weak, in spite of the fact that a few studies 
show it There are other findings, supporting this explanation, which 
Maccoby does not report. With six year olds, Lesser (1964) found that 
boys did significantly better than girls on a reasoning task called “jump 
peg. Wesman (1949) found tenth grade boys slightly superior to the 
girls in abstract reasoning. 

If we were able to concede male superiority in this area, we might be 
able to build a fairly strong case for this superiority taking effect around 
age 14: that is, taking an effect on problem solving. Inhelder and Piaget 
(1958) and Vygotsky (1962) speak of a transition in the development of 
conceptual thought which occurs about the age of puberty. From their 
observations, these men have found that it is not until adolescence that 
an individual is able to engage in self-directed, goal-directed conceptual 
thought. Although the case is weak, one might argue that successful so- 
lution of word problems requires just this kind of directed, abstract 
thinking. Hence, the argument would continue, boys start to solve word 
problems better than girls at about age 14 because they are stronger in 
the ability to think abstractly and always have been, but it isn’t until 
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that age Uiat tliey can put the ability to use on the word problems. (It 
should be noted here that in the measures of problem solving ability 
cited here, the subject is given little opportunity to solve the problems 
other than by figuring it out analytically.) 

Aside from tlie inherent weakness of the case being made here for the 
abstract reasoning explanation, tlicrc is some empirical evidence which 
leads one to give it even less credence. Maccoby (1966) concludes from 
her literature survey that analytic thinking is correlated with mascu- 
linity in women and femininity in men. As we shall see later in the paper, 
there is considerable evidence correlating masculinity (in both sexes) 
with problem solving performance. Thus our case for the abstract rea- 
soning explanation is weakened: women are more feminine, feminine 
women are poor at analytic thinking, and women are poor at solving 
problems; but men are more masculine, masculine men are ^or at ana- 
lytic thinking, and masculine men are better at solving word problems. 
Hence in the case of men our case is considerably weakened if we are 
to accept Miltons (1957; 1958) data on masculinity 

In addition Milton (1957), Nakamura (1958), and Sweeney (1^) 
have evidence that men excel women on word problem solution wheAer 
or not the problem requires restructuring. If it were the males 
ity in analytic thinking which gave him the edge in problem solving, 
one would predict that women would do better (relative to men) on 
word problems the solution to which is straightforward According to 
Milton’s and Nakamura's data, they donL According to weeneys a 

^Before leaving the consideration of intellectual factors as the 
tion for male superiority in word problem solving it s on ^ . 
out that of all L intellectual factors that have been measurad males 
(by age 8) show the most consistent and significant superiority over f 
males in tLts of spatial ability. Due to the fact that there appe^ 
connection between what apparently is reqmre or pe “ 
these spatial tests and what is required for Parf->™anee m ^Ivmgjord 
problems, we did not look closely at the literature m this area. 
prevents us from overlooking the fact that our 
connection between spatial and problem solving a 1 1 le > X 
wrong. Further reseamh ou this topic should diinitely look into this 
possible connection to make sure that it can be disregarded Right off 
Ih^e bat. however, one would be leery of the age differential de sexes 
diverge at age 8 on spatial tests and at age 14 on wor P™ i-jnck at this 
Fofthe slke of clarity it may be advantageous to 
point, of what kind of a composite explanation we anpears as 

intellectual factors considered as relerant in is P^^ ' j ^ possi- 
though some possible distinctive pattern of verbal abihtie po 
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that the literature abounds with evidence that males (especially from 
adolescence onward) excel females in mathematical ability. 

But actually this explanation begs the question. It turns out that the 
sexes do not differ on the computational parts of tests of mathematical 
ability (Maccoby, 1966). Often the remaining part in these tests consists 
of word problems. Hence the high correlations reported above are sim- 
ply a reflection of the fact that scores on two tests will correlate if one of 
them is really a significant subtest in the other. 

An additional fact which this explanation would have to account for 
is that Milton (1957) found that there is still a significant diSerence be- 
tween the sexes in word problem solving when the solutions involve no 
numerical calculations whatsoever. The fact that women are as accurate 
as men in arithmetic computation should lead one to believe this latter 
finding, but it is interesting to note that such was the case upon investi- 
gation. ^ 


5. ABSTRACT REASONING 

One would have to admit that successful solution of these word prob- 
lems would take some abstract analytic reasoning. Since it appears that 
ability to read, and since there appears to be 
A , 'P in their computational skills, it would seem 

that the males superiority in problem solving would have to be ex- 
plained by superior reasoning ability. 

(1866) points out, the evidence for male superiority in 
reasoning ability is ra*et weak, in spite of the fact that a few stupes 
findings, supporting this explanation, which 
hovs H d S" ynni' olds. Lesser (1964) found that 

boys drf signiflcamly better than girls on a reasoning task called "jump 

^Sin'Ibr.i^.^iir'^ 

able ^ 1 ° superiority in this area, we might be 

age 14- th^^ strong case for this superiority taking effect around 

fl9581 infl V ’ problem solving. Inhelder and Piaget 

Somal development of 

"g" of puberty. From their 
^ inXZl -ntil adolescence that 

thought AUh \ ° self-directed, goal-directed conceptual 

foZ of word ® M ““ “ '"‘g''* “gnn ™ccessfiil so- 

h nkfof T 'dnd of directed, abstract 

IrThti; h r boys start to solve word 

r ahnL r Tk r Id because they are stronger in 

the ability to think abstractly and always have been, but it isn’t until 
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that age that they can put Uie ability to use on the word problems. (It 
should be noted here that in the measures of problem solving ability 
cited here, the subject is given little opportunity to solve the problems 
other tlian by figuring it out analytically.) 

Aside from the inherent weakness of the case being made here for the 
abstract reasoning explanation, there is some empirical evidence which 
leads one to give it even less credence. Maccoby (1966) concludes from 
her literature survey that analytic thinking is correlated with mascu- 
linity in women and femininity in men. As we shall see later in the paper, 
there is considerable evidence correlating masculinity (in both sexes) 
with problem solving performance. Thus our case for the abstract rea- 
soning explanation is weakened: women are more feminine, feminine 
women are poor at analytic thinking, and women are poor at solving 
problems; but men are more masculine, masculine men are poor at ana- 
lytic thinking, and masculine men are better at solving word problems. 
Hence in the case of men our case is considerably weakened, if we are 
to accept Milton’s (1957; 1958) data on masculinity and femminity. 

In addition Milton (1957). Nakamura (1958), and Sweeney (19M) 
have evidence that men excel women on word problem solution whether 
or not the problem requires restructuring. If it were the males superior- 
ity in analytic thinking which gave him the edge in problem solving, 
one would predict that women would do better (relative to men) on 
word problems the solution to which is straightforward. According to 
Miltoifs and Nakamura’s data, they don’t According to Sweeneys data 


they do. , , 

Before leaving the consideration of intellectual factors as the explana- 
tion for male superiority in word problem solving, it should be pointed 
out that of all the intellectual factors that have been measured, males 
(hy age 8) show the most consistent and significant superiority over te- 
males in tests of spatial ability. Due to the fact that there appears to be no 
connection between what apparently is required for pe omance on 
these spatial tests and what is required for performance in solving word 
problems, we did not look closely at the literature m this area. Honesty 
prevents us from overlooking the fact that our assumption, about no 
connection between spatial and problem solving abilities, may be dead 
wrong. Further research on this topic should definite y oo in o 
possible connection to make sure that it can be disregarded. Right ofl 
the bat, however, one would be leery of the age differeiitial: the 
diverge at age 8 on spatial tests and at age 14 on word probleni tests. 

For the sake of clarity it may be advantageous to take stock, at t 
point, of what kind of a composite explanation we can muster ® 
intellectual factors considered as relevant in this paper. app 
though some possible distinctive pattern of verbal abilities and a possi- 
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ble male superiority in abstract, analyUc reasoning might go part way in 
explaining male superiority in problem solving. However, the evidence 
is very weak for the possibility of explaining male superiority in prob- 
lem solving through intellectual factors exclusively. We are therefore 
also forced to look at possible non-intellectual factors for a more com- 
plete explanation of this phenomenon. 

6. SEX ROLE IDENTIFICATION 

Upon being presented with a summary of tire data shown in Table 1, 
a group of thirty undergraduate women at Simmons College majoring in 
elementary education concentrated their explanation of the data on 
ideas involving sex role identification. Indeed, in the research on non-in- 
tellectual factors involved with the sex-linked differential in problem 
solving performance, the majority of the effort has centered around the 
sex-role identification factor. 

Milton (1957; 1958), in an impressive and extensive series of studies, 
demonstrates time and again, with a fairly wide varied of high school 
and college-aged subjects, that regardless of sex, scores on three differ- 
ent mascuUnity-femininity measures (Terman-Miles, the relevant part of 
the MMPI, and a behavioral test) correlate in the .29 to .41 range with 
scores on a very difficult word problem test (average score around 
20?), Taking the sexes separately, and using only the Terman-Miles 
test, the correlations are in the low .30s for men and the high .40’s for 
women. This is to say that masculine men and women solve more word 
problems than their feminine counterparts. 

On the theory that sex role identification does affect performance on 
word problem tests, Milton (1958) rewrote the word problems with a 
distinctly feminine flavor involving situations in which women (and not 
men) often find themselves. On such problems, men still outperform 
women, but the difference is cut in half and is no longer significant This 
evidence leads one to believe that indeed sex role identification does in- 
fluence performance on word problems. 

To give further support to this non-intellectual explanation, Poffenber- 
ger and Norton (1963) find that high school boys report that their par- 
ents expect them to receive higher grades in math courses than the girls’ 
parents expect them to receive. There is little doubt that the male role 
is associated with higher math abili^ in our society. 

As several investigators have discovered, however, the sex role 
connection with problem solving is not as clear cut as it has so far been 
presented in this paper. Maccoby (1966) points out, if sex role identifica- 
tion were all there was to it, why would the difference in problem solv- 
ing performance not show up in studies with elementary school stu- 
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dents? Hartley and Klein (1957) support Maccoby’s contention in that 
they found elementary school girls have a strikingly clear concept of sex 
role. If the sex role identification explanation is to account for the s^ 
difference in word problem solving, it will be hard pressed to ex^ain 
why this difference does not show itself until age 14 when sex role iden- 
tification starts long before that age. 

Several ideas have been brought forth to explain this inconsistency. 
(1) Although the sex role concept has been formed by the elementary 
school years, identification with the appropriate sex role may e mixe 
in the primary grades due to cross sex identification and may e very 
weak in the intermediate grades due to the psychosexual moratorium 
during those years. Hence the argument would be that sex role idenUfi- 
cation does not become strong enough to have an effect on problem 


*Kr3.b... .gb .. ... b,. - gbb b,,. . -- 

one another on a one-to-one basis. In order for the boy ° , 

competent than the girl and to bolster his self-esteem, o e^ 
girl Ld that it is best for the boy to arrive at the most »PP">F>^ “ 
tion to whatever problems are faced. The boy is ^ S , ^ 

crease his problem solving ability and use it at 1 e cieri y. 
same time ?he girl is not Itimulated to build her problenj solving sk 11 
nor to use those she has at full capacity. Extremely weak evidence for 
the above argument can be found in one of Mil ons ( . > 

which the boys and girls were given the word pro * rirtors in 
opposed to in a mixed group. Although there were other factors rn- 
volved, the girls did better in isolation than olhenvrse. 

(3) It can be argued that it is not until puberty Uiat boys and girl b 
come clearly aware that the adult male’s role m our soc.e^ rnvMves die 
ability to solve problems and that the adult fema ™ 
volved with other abilities. Hence it is not until age Some fairly 

problem solving is clearly defined as a mascu iiie ac 
clear support for half of this argument »mes from Poffe g 
Norton (1963). They measured high school students attit 
gebm in 1955 (before Sputnik and our society s mcrease rn ompl“ ^ on 
math and science) and in 1960 (a few- years after Sputnik). There w a^ a 
significant increase in boys’ positive attitude toward algebra and 
crease for the cirls. tliosc 

As if these^above throe countcr-a^umenU were no 

who hold to Uie sex role ,,o. effect problem 

stand Uiat the only reason sex role identification 

solving performance before age 14 is because oUier^ ' . earlier 

cel Uie effect Hence they could point to Uie argumcn I ^ 

(based on Piagets and Vygotsky's work tlut cognitive abilities lu^c 
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developed to the point (before age 14) where real differences in problem 
solving become apparent). But there are great differences (albeit not be- 
tween the sexes) in problem solving performance before age 14. Hence 
the sex role idenl^cation proponents would have to use other factors 
such as the female’s early superiority in general intelligence and/or 
verbal ability to explain how the sex role effect is dampened before age 
14. 

We have mentioned that sex role identification, as the factor in ex- 
plaining the sex difference in problem solving, can be criticized (the nu- 
merous counter-arguments notwithstanding) on the grounds that it does 
not clearly account for the fact that sex role identification begins fairly 
early in childhood and the sex difference in problem solving perfor- 
mance is not manifest until age 14. There are other grounds on which 
the sex role identification can be criticized. 

If math is so male-appropriate, why is it that no sex difference is 
found at any age in computation tests? The counter-arguments are not 
difficult to find. (1) Word problems are often viewed as the essence of 
math, computation as low-level busy work. Speed and accuracy in com- 
putation is not seen as high ability in mathematics, but problem solving 
ability is. (2) Computational ability is seen as a result of having con- 
formed in elementary school, while the ability to solve word problems is 
seen as more innate. (3) Word problems are more or less related to “real 
life” as compared to computation per se. Real life demands that males 
be superior in math. Hence word problem ability is more closely asso- 
ciated with masculinity than is the ability to compute. 

Ail three of the above counter-arguments were brought out in discus- 
sion with the Simmons College girls. An interesting illustration of the 
second of the three occurred in an exchange between the instructor (of 
tlie course the girls were taking in methods of teaching math) and one 
of the girls in the course. 

Instructor: You did a nice job on that last (difficult) exam. 

Student: (With a shrug) Math major in high school. 

It could have been that the girl was overly modest, but the instructor 
bad Uie suspicion that there was something of the following in the mo- 
tives behind the answer; I’m not really good in math (i.e., too mascu- 
line); it’s just that I got so much training in high school. 

Anotlier argument against the sex role identification explanation is 
that Berry (1953, 1939), working under the same grant as Milton, found 
that several non-intellectual, sex-linked factors (see 8, 9, & 11 below) 
correlated with problem solving in groups of college students who 
showed the usual sex differences in problem solving performance. And, 
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although he also measured miisculinity and femininity with two difTerent 
tests and the tests had iiigh correlations with sex, they did not correlate 
at all with problem solving performance. 

Juxtaposed with the Milton findings, Berrys results are rather discon- 
certing. A possible explanation for this discrepancy is that Berry’s sub- 
jects (Swarthmorc College and Yale University students), coming from 
an intellectual environment, may possess a distinct pattern of sex role 
attitudes. Milton’s subjects came from public high schools and universi- 
ties (with the exception of Stanford) in California and Colorado. Per- 
haps it is only particular aspects of the masculinity-femininity measure 
that correlate with problem solving performance. Certainly the correla- 
tions of .30 to .50 that Milton found would not preclude such a possibil- 


ity. We shall speak more of this later in the paper. 

In passing, we should mention a study by Minuchin, reported in N ac- 
coby (1966). which gives some support to the above explanation of the 
Berry-Milton discrepancy. Minuchin gave a word problem test to the 
students in two schools: one judged “modern” and the other traditional 
on the grounds that at the latter, much more sex role typing was ob- 
served in the play of the students. Althougli the boys m both schools 
outperformed the girls on the test, the difference at the modern school 
was significantly /ess pronounced. 

Hence the Berry data may not be so much a refutation of the Milton 
findings as it is a refinement of them. It seems clear that sex ro e i en i 
fication is related to problem solving performance to such an extent that 
further examination of this phenomenon is warranted. The majority ot 
the remaining non-intellectual factors to be discussed m the paper can 
be thought of as sub-factors which comprise part of the sex role identih- 
cation factor. In other words, in discussing the remaining ve ac ors, w 
will (in part at least) be trying to identify those assets of the «nrpus‘te 
sex role identification factor which account for t 

tions between it and problem solving performance. Obviou^sly there a 
two possibilities here. The correlations may be explain^ y 
factor of sex role identification and problem solving pe ormance. 
may be that some factor can be identified which can account for both 
sex role identification and problem solving performance. 
tion to possible sub-factors of sex role identification, we s a 
sider factors which might account for both sex role identification and 
problem solving performance. 


7. ATTITUDES TOWARD MATHEMATICS 

Studies too numerous to mention here show that in our X 

have a more positive attitude toward math than fema es 
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differential seems to appear in the elementary school years and in- 
creases until adulthood. 

Although one hesitates to throw out this factor entirely, it is obvious 
that it suffers from lack of specificity. We are here concerned with word 
problems and a sex differential that does not appear definitely until 
about age 14. If attitude toward math were a potent factor, it seems rea- 
sonable that female negativeness would extend to performance on com- 
putation tests. As we have seen, it doesn't appear to do so. Again, if fe- 
male negativeness appears in elementary school, it ought to affect word 
problem solving at that age. But, as we have seen, there is no consistent 
male superiority in problem solving in elementary school. 

It seems clear then that, if we are to consider an attitude factor, it will 
have to be an attitude toward something more specific than mathema- 
tics. 


8. ATTITUDE TOWARD ANALYTIC THINKING 

Beny (1958) found that male college students have a significantly more 
positive attitude toward analytic thinking than the females. In addition 
Berry found that, for both sexes combined, there was a ,59 correlation 
between the scores on this Carey attitude scale and the scores on the 
word problem test. 

The evidence in favor of this specific attitude having a great deal to 
do With problein solving perfonnance is striking, especially as it relates 
£ r» differential. Milton, in one of the studies 

as admitted (as often 

a men) that the best method to use in solving a particular problem was 

use tU ’’ '“*'"'«®d that they would not actually 

worn™ ( ” "“n’' “n "°“'d use it. The 

Tnlw™ r nr' r" “d.ally seek help in 

eonSr d ‘’f problem Living being 

temaure t "o “"ducted so that the subjects have no al 

wl™ analytically, Ure fact that the 

help puts them aTadec’^MdlL^'lge"'' 

facto" it T' El’h credence in the importance of this attitude 

tre, ; wf n r above was more ap- 

parei l when the problems themselves were written with the masculiie 

^ r le7 r “nf L'" Millon-s figures on 

problem solving efficiency for men and women under the usual testing 

Live ? 5 ? if 'P 1 "“aation in which subjects could 

oive analytically or seek help as they chose in order for the women to 
do as well as men, the women would have to be 100* successful in 
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seeking accurate help and the men only 802. Admittedly one could 
make a case for women being more successful than men in this area, but 
this would take us into more social psychology than the scope of this 
paper permits. 

In spite of these qualifications of Milton’s findings, there is additional 
evidence to lend credence to the importance of this factor of attitude to- 
ward analytic thinking, at least insofar as it coincides with attitude to- 
ward word problem solving. Carey (1955) gave tests in word problem 
solving to college students both before and after group discussions in 
which an attempt was made to improve the subjects attitude towar 
problem solving. While the performance of the male subjects was not 
improved by the discussions, that of the female subjects was improve 
significantly. Milton (1958) recorded the performance on each problem 
of a t\venty-problem word problem test which consisted of both femi- 
nine and masculine biased problems. He found that on the first ten 
problems the men out-performed the women significantly, but ® 

last ten problems the women performed just as well as the men. a is, 
the women improved to the men’s level of performance. Mi ton exp ams 
this result by conjecturing that perhaps the womens initial negative a i 
tude toward such a test was broken down by the fact that it appeare as 


though the test was “sex fair”. , ^ ^ , 

Hence we find a good deal of evidence (with college students at least) 
that attitude toward analytic thinking (and word problem solvmg) may 
go a considerable way in explaining the sex difference in wor pro^ e 
solving. We were unable to find data on younger subjects ® ^ ' 

factor out as it relates to the age 14 phenomenon. This would be one 
area in which further literature search and/or investigation mig e 
called for. A confounding element in this whole area of analytic thin ■ 
ing, sex role identification and word problem solving is e n mg r 
ported in Maccoby (1966), to which we referred earlier. Analytic ty 
seems to be related to femininity in males and masculinity m ®ma e . 
ther investigation into attitude toward analytic thinking mig ^ 
an explanation for this and the confounding fact that masculinity 
gardless of sex) seems to facilitate performance on word problems. 


9. SUSCEPTIBILITY TO EXTRANEOUS INFLUENCE 

In the Simmons College discussion mentioned earlier, the | 

lion offered to account for the data was as follows: men intcr- 

to get to the heart of the matter while women tend to dwell « 
esting extraneous elements. The other Simmons women re 
cepted this as true. , 

Witkin (1962) gives an abundance of evidence to support this 
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tion on the part of the Simmons students. He finds males consistently 
more field independent than women, even though the variation within 
each sex is high. (This latter qualification should not concern us unduly, 
since there is also considerable intrasex variability in word problem 
solving.) Maccoby (1966) sununarizes the literature on sex difiercnces in 
field independence by saying that in pre-school and primary school age, 
children do not differ (along sex lines) in field independence. By the in- 
termediate grades male superiority has begun to appear and it is con- 
sistent to adulthood. (There is a slight problem here with the age 14 
phenomenon, but if one is devoted to a multi-factor explanation of the 
sex differential in word problem solving, this difficulty should not pre- 
vent us from examining this factor further.) 

Guetzhow (1951) found that college men were better able than 
women to break set when presented first with several word problems of 
the same type and then given problems of a distinct nature. Carlsmitli 
(1964) reports that Seder and Bieri found that men do better on word 
problems because they, as distinct from the women, disregard extra- 
neous elements which they more clearly discriminate from the pertinent 
stimuli. Maier and Burke (1957) gave a horse trading problem to sepa- 
rate groups of subjects where each group was given a different set of al- 
ternative answers. The college men were less influenced by the re- 
sponses available than were the women. 

Berry (1958; 1959) found in his comprehensive study of non- 
mtellectual factors influencing problem solving that college men are 
more field independent and that field independence is mildly correlated 
with problem solving performance in both men and women. Berry found 
these correlations (as well as those mentioned above involving attitude 
toward analytic thinking) to hold even after having partialed out the 
strong correlations between math and verbal ability and word problem 


independence, the findings of 
Milton (1957) and Nakamum (1958) suggest that this field independence 
factor may be weaker than the evidence above indicates. As mentioned 
previously, with college students given problems of two types, male su- 
penonty was consistent; they outperformed the women on both the 
i ‘nvolving a straightforward solution and those requiring re- 
f these results are not conclusive since Sweeney 

nmf H ^ Situation, male superiority was more pro- 
nounced in the problems involving restructuring ^ ^ 

Although the idea is intuitively appealing and there is evidence for it. 
before conceding that susceptibility to extraneous influence is an impor- 
tant factor in explaining the sex differential in problem solving perfor- 
mance, It would be worthwhUe to investigate this connection further. 
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Again, all the data cited above was based on college students and shed 
no light whatsoever on the age 14 phenomenon. Even with the college 
students the connections are not impressive or clear. 

10. EFFORT 

On the theory that people try harder when doing activities they enjoy, 
and given that males (not femaJes) have a preference for math, one can 
make a case that male superiority in word problem solving is simply due 
to the fact that men try harder. Maccoby (1966) reports that boys tend 
to over-achieve in high school in those subjects they prefer, whereas in 
grade school they tend to vnder-achieve in all subjects. Th/s latter ob- 
servation would not only give support for effort being a significant fac- 
tor here, but also it would account for the age 14 phenomenon. When 
one looks at females, one is even more inclined to believe in the import- 
ance of this effort factor. Girls tend to achieve on a par with their abili- 
ties regardless of the subject. There is even evidence (Maccoby, 1966) to 
believe that girls tend to generally under-achieve after puberty (in high 
school). 

Since there were no studies cited in the literature which related effort 
directly with sex differences in problem solving performance, it would 
be risky to put great importance on effort as a factor. Even if there were 
evidence of this typ®. ft would simply beg the question as to why males 
put more effort on problem solving than females. What is worse, Mac* 
coby (1966) points out that nursery school boys have been observed to 
be more apt to take on challenging tasks, thus making it more difficult 
to explain the age 14 phenomenon. In addition, Maccoby reports that 
aggressiveness tends to debilitate boys’ intellectual performance and fa- 
cilitate that of girls. This latter would tend to make one think that in- 
creased effort would not suffice to explain male superiority in solving 
word problems. 

11. LACK OF TEST ANXfETY 

Beriy (1958) found college men to have significantly less test anxiety 
than the women. Maccoby (1966) reports that anxiety tends to facilitate 
boys’ intellectual performance and debilitate that of the girls. It appears 
that one could argue that male superiority in problem solving perfor- 
mance is due to the fact that whatever slight anxiety they might have 
during the test helps their performance, while the unfortunate females 
are not only more anxious but their anxiety hurts their performance. 

But this argument says nothing specific about the lack of test anxiety 
while taking a word problem solving test Indeed, Berry (1959) found no 
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correlation between test anxiety and scores on the word problem test. 
Hence it seems reasonable to disregard the lack of test anxiety in males 
as a significant factor in their superiority in solving word problems. 

At this point let us take stock of what the consideration of non-intel- 
lectual factors has contributed to an explanation of the sex-linked differ- 
ential in word problem solving. Of the six factors considered, it seems 
clear that sex-role identification has the most to offer. However, since 
males are naturally more masculine and females more feminine, using 
sex role identification as the non-intellectual factor explaining male su- 
periority in word problem solving seems a bit like begging the question. 
Probing further, we found that attitude toward analytic thinking and (to 
a lesser extent) field independence made a little more specific the 
connection between masculine traits and male superiority in problem 
solving. 


A Composite Explanation of the Data 

First let us try to explain the male superiority in word problem solving 
as it exists in adolescence and adulthood. Superior ability in analytic 
reasoning and a possible distinct pattern of verbal abilities coupled with 
a positive attitude toward analytic thinking and field independence 
seem to be the factors which logically and empirically are most closely 
associated with the fact that males outperform females on tests of word 
problem solving. 

Second let us try to explain why this male superiority docs not ap- 
pear until about age 14. Although each of the above factors are (or 
could be) increasingly more prevalent in males than in females as each 
gets older, I believe that we must introduce the sex role identification 
lacfor in order to explain more fully the age 14 phenomenon. As we 
pointed out m the discussion of this latter factor, there are a number of 
s rung ogica arguments and some good empirical evidence to show 
mat around puberty the male sex role becomes more sharply defined: to 
include the ability to solve word problems. 

It should be quickly conceded that the above “explanation” is appall- 
ing y wea at various points, many of which were pointed out in the dis- 
cussion ° t e various individual factors. At those points, we suggested 
areas m w ich it looked as though further investigation might be fruitful 
patterns of verbal sub-abilities. There are two areas 
of further investigation which were not mentioned and ought to be. 

( ) ractica y all of the studies cited in this paper are based on mea- 
sures taken at one point in the subjects’ lives. It would be useful to do 
longitudinal studies to investigate child-rearing roots of superior ability 
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in solving \vord problems. Such investigation may uncover important 
differences in the ways in which boys and girls are raised in our society. 
It may also uncover clues for educators wishing to improve their meth- 
ods of teaching the successful solution of word problems. 

That such longitudinal research will not be easily done is attested by 
the fact that Milton (1958), in one of his studies, found no correlation 
between problem solving performances and any one of several questions 
that subjects in late adolescence answered about their personal histories. 
Nevertheless, Maccoby (1966) reports on data showing that nurturant 
mothers (for the boys) and supportive fathers (for the girls) facilitate 
later intellectual performance. Planh and Plank (1954) find, in the auto- 
biographies of mathematicians, strong identification with a male figure 
(for the female) and the loss of a relationship with the mother (for the 
male mathematicians). Somewhat in contradiction to the Planks, Carl- 
smith (1964) reports on a great deal of literature which indicates that 
boys who have a close association with their fathers do well in math, 
and that girls who have a close association with the mothers do poorly. 

Hence although previous research is sketchy and often begs the rele- 
vant question, there are some leads into possible investigation of longi- 
tudinal explanations of the male superiority in word problem solving. 

(2) A second area of investigation, which has not yet been mentioned 
but might well be fruitful and useful, is cross-cultural research. All of 
the research reported in this paper was based on subjects drawn from 
not only U. S. society but (in most cases) a fairly restricted segment of 
that society, e.g., college students. 

Cross-cultural research might turn up societies in which the male su- 
periority is not present in any age. it may also locate societies which 
possess the male superiority but do not manifest the same age 14 phe- 
nomenon. In either case, the theories used to explain the data in the 
U.S. would then need to be checked against the appropriate aspects of 
these other societies which did not produce the same word problem 
solving data that we have presented in this paper. 

There is great hope that such cross-cultural research might be carried 
out in the near future. The newspapers have recently carried articles in- 
dicating that a research project in Chicago is completing a vast survey 
of achievement in mathematics by school children in ten countries. This 
data will undoubtedly include sub-test scores dealing with performance 
on word problems. 


1. Does the data (compiled in Table 1) seem valid? The majority of the 
data was collected in the 1950s and very early 1960s. If it were col- 
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lected today, would you expect similar results? ^ Presumably most of 
the data was collected on random samples of the U. S. population. 
Can you think of particular samples from which contradictory data 
might be collected? Why? 

2. Can you give an explanation (before — or without — being snowed by 
the author’s explanation) which could explain the data— given that it 
is (or, at least, was) valid for some population? Your explanation 
would have to account not only for the male superiority but also for 
its appearance at roughly age 14. 

3. Again, assuming valid ^ta and given some composite explanation of 

it (your own or the authors) if you were to teach word problem solv- 
ing, how would you go about it in elementary school? in mnior high? 
in high school? ^ 
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Appendix 

One of the studies cited in Table 1 of this paper stems from some statis- 
tics run on test scores kept from an algebra class in the year 1960-61. 
The school was a high school in West Virginia and the group of twenty 
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was selected from the previous years seventh and eighth grade classes: 
a group of about fifty to sixty students. I selected the six boys and six 
girls from the algebra group with the hipest I.Q. scores. (The average 
I.Q. for the boys was 115.8 and for the girls, 123.5.) The reason I chose 
only six of each sex was because there were only six boys in the algebra 
class. As reported in Table 1, the ages ranged from 13 to 15. 

During the academic year, I gave tlie class fifteen one-hour exams; 
they were open-book exams and covered the previous two weeks’ work. 
For each exam, I have computed an average score for the boys and an 
average for the girls. Then to get the “difference score," I subtracted the 
girls’ average from the boys’. (A large positive score means the boys’ av- 
erage was a great deal better than the girls’.) 

Independently, 1 went through each of the exams and calculated the 
percentage of the exam which consisted of word problems. The differ- 
ence scores and the percentage scores were then each ranked from 1 to 
15. A rank correlation of .46 was then calculated, using the formula for 
the Spearman rank correlation coefficient. (Note here that no correction 
was made for the tied ranks. Such a correction would lessen the correla- 
tion to some extent, but certainly not to below significance.) 
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2. EGOCENTRISM IN ADOLESCENCE * 

David Elkind 


Within the Piagetian theory of intellectual growth, the concept of ego- 
centrism generally refers to a lack of differentiation in some area of 
subject-object interaction (Piaget, 1962). At each stage of mental 
development, this lack of differentiation takes a unique form and is man- 
ifested in a unique set of behaviors. The transition from one form of ego- 
centrism to another takes place in a dialectic fashion such that the men- 
tal structures which free the child from a lower form of egocentrism are 
the same structures ^vhich ensnare him in a higher form of egocentrism. 
From the developmental point of view, therefore, egocentrism can be re- 
garded as a negative by-product of any emergent mental system in the 
sense that it corresponds to the fresh cognitive problems engendered by 
tliat system. 

Although in recent years Piaget has focused his attention more on tlie 
positive than on the negative products of mental structures, egocentrism 
continues to be of interest because of its relation to the affective aspects 
of child thought and behavior. Indeed, it is possible that the study of 
egocentrism may provide a bridge between the study of cognitive struc- 
ture, on the one hand, and tire exploration of personality dynamics, on 
the other (Cowan, 1966; Gourevilch 6c Feffcr, 1062). Tire purpose of the 
present paper is to describe, in greater detail than Inhcldcr and Piaget 
U958), what seems to me to be tire nature of egocentrism in adolescence 
and some of its behavioral and experiential correlates. Before doing that, 
however, it might be well to set tire stage for the discussion with a brief 
review of the forms of egocentrism which precede this mode of thought 
in adolescence. 

Forms of Egocentrism in Infancy and Childhood 

hr presenting the childhood forms of egocentrism, it is useful to treat 
each of Piaget's major stages as if It were primarily concerned with re- 

' Child OLxdopvn tH, 1907. 36. I0’5-I031. 1007. In- thi- SiKicty fat Hr- 

»wrih ill Child Do%clupii)cnl. Ii»e. Pirparutiuii of thi» [wper iupixjitrU in jurt 
grant No, Obbl from tlu- Ojru-e of Eihicalioii. AullairN jddrciv Ocpaitinnil of ISjtUl- 

t'lii'mity of Hotlu-'ti r, Hothc»tvr, H627. 
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solving one major cognitive task. The egocentrism of a particular stage 
can then be described with reference to this special problem of cogni- 
tion. It must be stressed, however, that while the cognitive task charac- 
teristic of a particular stage seems to attract the major share of the 
child’s mental energies, it is not the only cognitive problem with which 
the child is attempting to cope. In mental development there are major 
battles and minor skirmishes, and if I here ignore the lesser engage- 
ments it is for purposes of economy of presentation rather than because 
I assume that such engagements are insignificant. 


SENSORl-MOTOR EGOCENTRISM (0-2 YEARS) 

The major cognitive task of infancy might be regarded as the conquest 
of the object. In the early months of life, the infant deals with objects as 
if their existence were dependent upon their being present in immediate 
perception (Charlesworth, 1966; Piaget, 1954). The egocentrism of this 
stage corresponds, therefore, to a lack of differentiation between the ob- 
ject and the sense impressions occasioned by it. Toward the end of the 
first year, however, the infant begins to seek the object even when it is 
hidden, and thus shows that he can now differentiate between the object 
and the experience of the object.” This breakdown of egocentrism with 
respect to objects is brought about by mental representation of the ab- 
sent object.^ An internal representation of the absent object is the earli- 
est manifestation of the symbolic function which develops gradually 
during the second year of life and whose activities dominate the next 


PRE-OPERATIONAL EGOCENTRISM (2-6 YEARS) 

During the preschool period, the child’s major cognitive task can be re- 
“f the symbol. It is during the preschool period 
the syurbohe fhnetion becomes fully activef as evidenced by the 
rapid growO. m the acquisition and utilization of language, by the ap- 
pearance of symbolic play, and by the Brst reports of drlams Yet this 
new capaci^ for representation, which loosed the infant from his ego- 
centnsm with respect to objects, now ensnares the preschool children in 

^nTih h -M r, At the Lginning of this pe- 

riod, the child fails to differentiate between words and their referents 

temally existent. ^ enables the infant to cognize the object as ex- 
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(Piaget, 1952b) and between his self-created play and dream symbols 
and reality (Kohlberg, 1966; Piagelj 1951). Children at this stage believe 
that the name inheres in the thing and that an object cannot have more 
than one name (Elkind, 1961a, 1962, 1963). 

The egocentrism of this period is particularly evident in children’s lin- 
guistic behavior. When explaining a piece of apparatus to another child, 
for example, the youngster at this stage uses many indefinite terms and 
leaves out important information (Piaget, 1952b). Although this observa- 
tion is sometimes explained by saying that the child fails to take the 
other persons point of view, it can also be explained by saying that the 
child assumes words carry much more information than they actually 
do. This results from his belief that even the indefinite “thing” somehow 
conveys the properties of the object which it is used to represent. In 
short, the egocentrism of this period consists in a lack of clear differen- 
tiation between symbols and their referents. 

Toward the end of the pre-operat/onal period, the dififerentiation be- 
tween symbols and their referents is gradually brought about by the 
emergence of concrete operations (internalized actions which are 
roughly comparable in their activity to the elementary operations of 
arithmetic). One consequence of concrete operational thought is that it 
enables the child to deal with two elements, properties, or relations at 
the same time. A child with concrete operations can, for example, take 
account of both the height and width of a glass of colored liquid and 
recognize that, when the liquid is poured into a differently shaped con- 
tainer, the changes in height and width of the liquid compensate one 
another so that the total quantity of liquid is conserved (Elkind, 1961b; 
Piaget, 1952a). This ability, to hold two dimensions in mind at the same 
time, also enables the child to hold both symbol and referent in mind si- 
multaneously, and thus distinguish between them. Concrete operations 
are, therefore, instrumental in overcoming the egocentrism of the pre- 
operational stage. 

CONCRETE OPERATIONAL EGOCENTRISM (7-11 YEARS) 

With the emergence of concrete operations, the major cognitive task of 
the school-age child becomes that of mastering classes, relations, and 
quantities. While the preschool child forms global notions of classes, re- 
lations, and quantities, such notions are imprecise and cannot be com- 
bined one with the other. The child with concrete operations, on the 
other hand, can nest classes, seriate relations, and conserve quantities. 

In addition, concrete operations enable the school-age child to perform 
elementary syllogistic reasoning and to formulate hypotheses and expla- 
nations about concrete matters. system of concrete operations, how- 
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ever, which lifts the school-age child to new heights of thought, nonethe- 
less lowers him to new depths of egocentrism. 

Operations are essentially mental tools whose products, series, class 
hierarchies, conservations, etc., are not directly derived from experience. 
At this stage, however, the child nonetheless regards these mental prod- 
ucts as being on a par with perceptual phenomena. It is the inability to 
differentiate clearly between mental constructions and perceptual givens 
which constitutes the egocentrism of the school-age child. An example 
may help to clarify the form which egocentrism takes during the con- 
crete operational stage. 

In a study reported by Peel (1960), children and adolescents were 
read a passage about Stonehenge and then asked questions about it. 
One of the questions had to do with whether Stonehenge was a place for 
religious worship or a fort. The children (ages 7-10) answered the ques- 
tion with Hat statements, as if they were stating a fact When they were 
given evidence that contradicted their statements, they rationalized the 
evidence to make it conform with their initial position. Adolescents, on 
j replies in probabilistic terms and sup- 

^ ^ *■ judgments with material gleaned from the passage. Similar 

r j adolescents have been found by El- 

kind (1966) and Weir (1964). 

What these studies show is that, when a child constructs a hypothesis 
^^tategy, he assumes that this product is imposed by the 

on the contrary, 

ever 7 ^ a a to fit with his assumption. This observation, how- 
question. Why. if the child regards both his 
ronmlnl'^!i’‘*'“'n '’'v 8"''“ Perception as coming from the envi- 
ZetW TO nonetheless give preference to his own mental con- 
clZwHo f^ot that the chiWs mental 

imbued with Zl of reasoning, and hence are experienced as 

the child exn ■ i. noeessily. This “felt” necessity is absent when 

tw ,h lZ“^n*mP™‘*”'^“fP'^rceptio It Is not surprising, 
ZeessaZ , ? 8ive priority to what seems permanent and 

sZZZ "rrZ ‘ °»n 'honght, such as con- 
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Zn^l =‘'™nla.ion)," Only in adlsceLe do 

the Pivens of n Z rr ^*^00" their own mental constructions and 
mologZ porception. For the child, there are no problems of episte- 

thoup'hrfwhSZ"'* of childhood, the emergence of formal operational 

child^froi his egocZrZ with rSfto h“' gradually frees the 

fa witD respect to his own mental constructions. 
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As Inhelder and Piaget (1958) have shown, formal operational thought 
enables the young person to deal with all of the possible combinations 
and permutations of elements within a given set. Provided with four dif- 
ferently colored pieces of plastic, for example, the adolescent can work 
out all the possible combinations of colors by taking the pieces one, two, 
three and four, and none, at a time. Children, on the other hand, cannot 
formulate these combinations in any systematic way. The ability to con- 
ceptualize all of the possible combinations in a system allows the ado- 
lescent to construct contrary-to-fact hypotheses and to reason about 
such propositions "as if’ they were true. The adolescent, for example, 
can accept the statement, “Let’s suppose coal is white,” whereas the 
child would reply, “But coal is black.” This ability to formulate contrary- 
to-fact hypotheses is crucial to the overcoming of the egocentrism of 
the concrete operational period. Through the formulation of such con- 
traiy-to-fact hypotheses, the young person discovers the arbitrariness of 
his own mental constructions and learns to difiFerentiate them from per- 
ceptual reali^. 


Adolescent Egocentrism 

From the strictly cognitive point of view (as opposed to the psychoana- 
lytic point of view as represented by Bios [1962] and A. Freud [1946] or 
the ego psychological point of view as represented by Erikson [1959]), 
the major task of early adolescence can be regarded as having to do 
with the conquest of thought. Formal operations not only permit the 
young person to construct all the possibilities in a system and construct 
contrary-to-fact propositions (Inhelder & Piaget, 19^); they also enable 
him to conceptualize his own thought, to take his mental constructions 
as objects and reason about them. Only at about the ages of 11-12, for 
example, do children spontaneously introduce concepts of belief, intelli- 
gence, and faith into their definitions of their religious denomination 
(Elkind, 1961a; 1962; 1963). Once more, however, this new mental sys- 
tem which frees the young person from the egocentrism of childhood en- 
tangles him in a new form of egocentrism characteristic of adolescence. 

Fonnal operational thought not only enables the adolescent to con- 
ceptualize his thought, it also permits him to conceptualize the thought 
of other people. It is this capacity to take account of other people's 
thought, however, which is the crux of adolescent egocentrism. Tins ego- 
centrism emerges because, while the adolescent can now cognize the 
thoughts of others, he fails to differentiate between the objects toward 
whicli the thoughts of others arc directed and those which are the focus 
of his own concern. Now, it is well known that tlie young adolescent. 
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because of the physiological metamorphosis he is undergoing, is primar- 
ily concerned with himself. Accordingly, since he fails to differentiate 
between what others are thinking about and his own mental preoccupa- 
tions, he assumes that other people are as obsessed with his behavior 
and appearance as he is himself. It is this belief that others arc preoccu- 
pied with his appearance and behavior that constitutes the egocentrism 
of the adolescent. 


One consequence of adolescent egocentrism is that, in actual or im- 
pending social situations, the young person anticipates the reactions of 
other people to himself. These anticipations, however, are based on the 
premise that others are as admiring or as critical of him as he is of him- 
self. In a sense, then, the adolescent is continually constructing, or react- 
ing to, an imaginary audience. It is an audience because the adolescent 
believes that he will be the focus of attention; and it is imaginary be- 
cause, m actual social situations, this is not usually the case (unless he 
contrives to make it so). The constmetion of imaginary audiences would 

rer:r:rd"e^p”r„r 

self audience, for example, probably plays a role in the 

Se von„?r'“ '"’r\ ^ “ characteristic of early adLscence. When 
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being the observed than with being the observer. Gatherings of young 
adolescents are unique in the sense that each young person is simultane- 
ously an actor to himself and an audience to others. 

One of the most common admiring audience constructions, in the ado- 
lescent, is the anticipation of how others will react to his own demise, A 
certain bittersweet pleasure is derived from anticipating the belated rec- 
ognition by others of his positive qualities. As often happens with such 
universal fantasies, the imaginary anticipation of one’s own demise has 
been realized in fiction. Below, for example, is the passage in Tom Saw- 
yer where Tom sneaks back to his home, after having run away with Joe 
and Huck, to discover that he and his friends are thought to have been 
drowned: 

But this memoiy was too much for the old lady, and she broke en- 
tirely down. Tom was snuffling, now, himself— and more in pity of 
himself than anybody else. He could hear Mary crying and putting in a 
kindly word for him from time to time. He began to have a nobler opin- 
ion of himself than ever before. Still, he was sufficiently touched by his 
aunt’s grief to long to rush out from under the bed and overwhelm her 
with joy— and the theatrical goigeousness of the thing appealed strongly 
to his nature too— but he resisted and lay still. 

Corresponding to the imaginary audience is another mental construc- 
tion which is its complement. While the adolescent fails to differentiate 
the concerns of his own thought from those of others, he at the same 
time overdifferentiates his feelings. Perhaps because he believes he is of 
importance to so many people, the imaginary audience, he comes to re- 
gard himself, and particularly his feelings, as something special and 
unique. Only he can suffer with such agonized intensity, or experience 
such exquisite rapture. How many parents have been confronted with 
the typically adolescent phrase, "But you don’t know how it feels. . . .” 
The emotional torments undergone by Goethe’s young Werther and by 
Salinger’s Holden Caulfield exemplify the adolescent’s belief in the 
uniqueness of his own emotional experience. At a somewhat different 
level, this belief in personal uniqueness becomes a conviction that he 
will not die, that death will happen to others but not to him. This com- 
plex of beliefs in the uniqueness of his feelings and of his immortality 
might be called o personal fable, a story which he tells himself and 
^vhich is not true. 

Evidences of the personal fable are particularly prominent in adoles- 
cent diaries. Such diaries are often written forposterify in the conviction 
that the young person’s experiences, crushes, and frustrations are of uni- 
versal significance and importance. Another kind of evidence for the 
personal fable during this period is the tendency to confide in a personal 
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God. The search for privacy and the belief in personal uniqueness leads 
to the establishment of an l-Tljou relationship with God as a personal 
confidant to whom one no longer looks for gifts but rather for guidance 
and support (Long, Elkind, & Spilka, 1967). 

The concepts of an imaginary audience and a personal fable have 
proved useful, at least to the writer, in the understanding and treatment 
of troubled adolescents. The imaginary audience, for example, seems 
often to play a role in middle-class delinquency (Elkind, 1967). As a 
case in point, one young man took $1,000 from a golf tournament purse, 
hid the money, and then promptly revealed himself. It turned out that 
much of the motivation for this act was derived from Uie anticipated re- 
sponse of the audience" to the guUiness of his action. In a similar vein, 
many young girls become pregnant because, in part at least, their per- 
sonal fable convinces them that pregnancy will happen to others but 

i" j f precautions. Such examples 

cou d be multiplied but will perhaps suffice to illustrate how adolescent 

sonal SlT' in the imaginaiy audience and in the per- 
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The Passing of Adolescent Egocentrism 
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ginaiy audience to the real one, he can establish true rather than self-in- 
terested interpersonal relations. Once relations of mutuality are estab- 
lished and confidences are shared, the young person discovers that 
others have feelings similar to his own and have suffered and been en- 
raptured in the same way. 

Adolescent egocentrism is thus overcome by a twofold transformation. 
On the cognitive plane, it is overcome by the gradual differentiation be- 
tween his own preoccupations and the Noughts of others; while on the 
plane of affectivity, it is overcome by a ^adual integration of the feel- 
ings of others with his own emotions. 


Summary and Conclusions 

In (his paper I have tried to describe the forms which egocentrism takes 
and the mechanisms by which it is overcome, in the course of mental 
development. In infancy, egocentrism corresponds to the impression tliat 
objects are identical with the perception of them, and this form of ego- 
centrism is overcome with the appearance of representation. During the 
preschool period, egocentrism appears in the guise of a belief that sym- 
bols contain the same information as is provided by the objects which 
they represent. With the emergence of concrete operations, die child is 
able to discriminate beUveen symbol and referent, and so overcome this 
type of egocentrism. The egocentrism of the school-age period can be 
characterized as the belief tliat one's own mental constructions corre- 
spond to a superior form of perceptual realit)’. With the advent of for- 
mal operations and the ability to construct contrary-to-fact hypotheses, 
this kind of egocentrism is dissolved because the young person can now 
recognize tlie arbitrariness of his own mental constructions. Finally, dur- 
ing early adolescence, egocentrism appears as die belief lluil tijc 
thoughts of others are directed toward the self. This variety of egocen- 
trism is overcome as a consequence of the conflict between llio reactions 
whicli the young person anticipates and Uiose which actually occur. 

Although egocentrism corresponds to a negative product of mental 
growth, its usefulness would seem to lie in die light which it throws upon 
the affective reactions characteristic of any particular stage of mental 
development. In this paper 1 have dealt primarily with the aifective reac- 
tions associated with the egocentrism of adolescence. .Much of die mate- 
rial. particularly llie discussion of the i«i«gi»wrj/ audk-na' and tlie per- 
sonul foblc, is speculative in the sense that it is h.ised as much ujwit rny 
clinical experience with young people as it is ujxm rcse.irch data. 
These constructs arc offered, not as the final word on adolescent ego- 
centrism, but rather to illustrate l»ow tlie cogintive structures jieculur to 
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a particular level of development can be related to Ure affective ex- 
perience and behavior characteristic of that stage. Although I have here 
only considered the correspondence between mental structure and affect 
in adolescence, it is possible that similar correspondences can be found 
at the earlier levels of development as well. A consideration of egocen- 
trism, then, would seem to be a useful starting point for any attempt to 
reconcile cognitive structure and the dyiramics of personality. 
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3. CONCEPTUAL ORIENTATION SHIFTS 
IN CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS * 

David Elkind 


One of the relatively unexplored aspects of conceptual growth is the de- 
velopment of facility in shifting from one conceptual orientation to an- 
other in the course of solving a given concept-attainment task. Within 
the present context, “conceptual orientations” will refer both to levels of 
conceptualization, such as the figurative (global, perceptual), functional, 
and categorical (abstract) responses described by Reichard, Schneider, 
and Rapaport (1944) and to such dichotomous orientations as positive 
and negative similarity (groupings according to the presence or absence 
of a given property). The exploratory study to be reported here is con- 
cerned with the facility’ with which children and adolescents move from 
a functional to a figurative orientation and from a positive- to a nega- 

• Child Development. 1966, 37, 493-498. Copyright 1966, by the Society for Research 
in Child Development, Inc. This research was carried out during the writer’s tenure as 
a National Science Foundation Senior Postdoctoral Fellow at the Centre International 
D’Epistemologie Genetkjue in Geneva. The writer is indebted to the adminbtration 
and teaching staff of the International School of Geneva for their friendly cooperation. 
Author’s address: Department of Psychology, C/niversity of Rochester, Rochester, S. Y. 
14627. 
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tive-similarity orientation. Our hypothesis is Uiat adolescents will be 
more successful than children because if adolescent thought is more log- 
ically elaborate than child thought (Inhclder & Piaget, 1958), it should 
also be more mobile and flexible. This, at least, would seem to be one 
implication of the Inhelder and Piaget position. 


Method 


Sixty-four children and adolescents attending the Internationa! School in 
eneva were the subjects. The children were drawn from several 
fourth-grade classrooms and constituted, in their teachers judgment, a 
sample roughly representative of the ability in the group as a whole. 
The adolescents were drawn from several seventh- and eighth-grade 
classrooms and were also chosen to represent the spectrum of abilities of 
the classes from which they were drawn. It should be said that the ma- 
jority of the subjects came from families in which the father either filled 
a high-level managerial post with an overseas branch of an American 
film or else held a position with the diplomatic corps or with one of the 
th,? Geneva. It cL be reasonably as- 

mtelliiTf>Tif’(. above average in intelligence, although no 

bovs and virb* i J"'®" ** school. There were equal numbers of 

drJn (in month ’ “8® and SD for the chil- 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 
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with a wheeled tool. The drawings in a given pair, the ordinal position 
of the pair in the series, and the right-left positions of the correct draw- 
ings Were determined by reference to a table of random numbers. 

The two decks were used in a standard two-stimuli discrimination- 
learning procedure. To introduce S to the task, a sample exercise using 
ordinary playing cards was given. The S was told 

I am going to show you two cards at a lime, one of which will always 
be right and the other which will always be wrong. You will have to 
guess which one is right and which one is wrong. If you guess the right 
one, I will turn on the flashlight [a small hand light with a tiny exposed 
bulb] like this. And if you do not guess the right one, the flashlight will 
not go on. At first you will have no way of knowing which card is right 
and which card is wrong, and you will simply have to guess. After you 
have made a few guesses, however, you should be able to find a rule 
that will tell you which card is right every time. Now I am going to 
show you how the game is played with these playing cards. 

Two piles of playing cards were placed before S. These were prear- 
ranged so that a red and a black card would turn up each time. Which- 
ever card S chose first was reinforced with the flashlight, and the color 
of that card was reinforced on all succeeding trials. If S did not succeed 
in arriving at the color rule after ten trials, the cards were divided as to 
color and S was asked how the two piles differed and what the rule 
might be. After the child got the rule, he was told, “Now we are going 
to play the same game with different cards. Remember that you are to 
try to find the rule that AviJl make the light go on every time.” 

For the level shift condition, the concept to be attained was 
“wheeled” or “round” things, and cards containing wheels were always 
reinforced while cards containing nonwheeled things were not. Prelimi- 
nary work with the cards had shown that Ss initially adopted functional 
orientations since this was so strongly suggested by the tool and trans- 
port content of the drawings. The task was then to shift from this initial 
functional hypothesis to a figurative or perceptual one, namely, wheels 
or round things. 

For the similarity shift condition, a choice of nonwheeled objects was 
always reinforced, whereas the choice of a wheeled object was never re- 
warded. The concept to be attained involved identifying a group of ob- 
jects which were alike because of negative similarity, that is to say, 
which lacked the common property of being wheeled. This concept was 
probably a more difficult one to attain since the shift from positive to 
negative similarity required, in addition, a shift from functional to figura- 
tive conceptualization as a necessary requisite. 

It should be said that tJie coupling of wheeled transport with non- 
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wheeled transport and of wheeled tools with nonwheelcd tools for the 
second 12 pairs was done to facilitate shifting. A S holding a transport 
or a tool hypothesis would face a clear-cut contradiction when con- 
fronted with two tools or two transports at the same time. 


CRITERION OF CORRECT PERFORMANCE 

Each S was permitted as many as 72 trials or three complete presenta- 
tions of the two sets of cards. If S had a run of ten or more correct re- 
sponses, he was asked to verbalize the rule upon which he was 
operating. If he verbalized the rule correctly, no further trials were 
given, and he was credited with having attained the concept If the rule 
was not verbalized correctly, the trials were continued until tire rule 
was correctly verbalized or until the maximum number of trials per- 
mitted was reached. Those Ss who did not verbalize the rule were 
credited as not having attained the concept. 


Results 


LEVEL SHIFT PROBLEM 

Of the 16 subjects aged 9-10 who were subjected to the level shift coii- 
d.t.on ume succeeded in attaining the -wheeled" concept. Of the nine 
adolic! f Sir's- All 16 of the young 
(bted on VT ■ ” Tire oxact piobabilitj 

in “ ‘>“='«red by Siegel [1956. 

pp. ^IM]) of this age difference occurring by chance was n = ,0068, 
two-tailed test. ' 


SIMILARITY SHIFT PROBLEM 

°omAV*e 'shift f if T'f ™ 9-10-year-oId children failed 

the successful adolLe°nt/„ere“b^s xoccessful All of 

“rcTpXh‘,1'7 

p the sex difference by chance was also 


OVERALL AGE DIFFERENCE 

For the age groups as a whole, without regard to the tvne of shift or 

h successful soTmions yielded 
aX2 of 6.63 which was significant beyond the .01 level. ^ 
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Discussion 

The present paper reports a preliminary attempt to assess developmen- 
tal differences in the facility to shift conceptual orientation in the course 
of resolving a concept-formation task. Results suggest that adolescents 
are more successful than children in this regard. Adolescents were sig- 
nificantly more successful than children on a task requiring a shift from 
a functional to a figural level of conceptualization and on a task requir- 
ing a shift from a positive- to a negative-similarity orientation. These 
findings suggest that the thought of the adolescent is not only more logi- 
cally elaborate than that of the child, as Inhelder and Piaget (1958) 
maintain, but also that it is more mobile and flexible and not necessarily 

more rigid, as Kounin (1943) seemed to imply. v-n. • 

In view of the fact that the problem of conceptual orientation shifts is 
relatively unexplored, it is perhaps appropriate to present some quanta* 
tive observations made during the course of the investigation and to 
suggest some hypotheses which might serve as starting points for addi- 

tional research. , , . v. l c u,rA 

The first observation has to do with the sample task in ^ 

to arrive at a color rule or concept. The '"^ter was amaaed at the d^- 
culty children had in attaining this rule. More than half required the fu 1 
ten trials and, in addition, clues and prompting from E. They P“ 
tion rules, order rules, and number rules, but could not ^tnve at th<= 
color rule even when the right and wrong cards were made in o sepa- 
rate piles and were fanned out in front of them. The 
the adolescents, on the other hand, attained the color rule in less than 

ten trials with no prompting from £. t .i, ,^„rco nf thp 

A second obsewation helps to clarify the first. In the 
concept-attainment task proper, many adol_escents 7^“ 

ized tLir method and said such things as. No, thats 7' 

” Such SDOntaneous verbalizations were rare among the children, 
who often seLed to drift aimlessly after a few initial, more or ess sys- 
tematic attempts at solution. When these children “77"; 

after the completion of the trials, what the mie “ ^^^n 

tually gave onel They said such things as thmgs 
were shown negative instances (such as the 
ditfen), they -P^f *7*Tch"nL"^^^^ 

"n ^hertateVmtation of the object. 'I guess horses move m a different 


way.' 


It thus seemed that in 


contrast to the adolescent, the child did not 
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clearly distinguish between his own thought products and reality. As we 
have already shown in our studies of religious development (Elkind, 
1961; 1962; 1963) it is not until about tlie age of 11 or 12 that children 
begin to reflect upon their own thought processes and to introduce such 
terms as belief and “intelligence” into their definitions of their reli- 
gious denomination. Piaget and Inhelder (1958) have also pointed out 
that the child fails to form hypotheses in the strict sense of being able to 
verbalize them. This seeming lack of differentiation between thought 
and experience may mean that for the child an implicit hypothesis has 
an element of empirical necessity, while the data may have an element 
of hypothetical arbitrariness. This would explain the child’s reluctance 
to give up his implicit hypothesis and his readiness to reinterpret the 
data to fit his expectations. * 


In the adolescent, on the other hand, thought and experience are 
clearly differentiated, and the adolescent is well aware of the arbitrari- 
ness of his hypotheses and their lack of necessary connection with the 
t^ts. This would explain his readiness to give them up when they are 


hypo^esis may help explain results such as those 
shaoed f Pfobability-leaming task. Weir found a U- 

evdrf performing dose to the 

Weir’-! data 1^ children whose success was due to preservation, 

sticks with ’hi<! suggest that the middle-childhood youngster 

Z hive idtidlv .d’' ", the adolescent-tvho 

chdd-.s much more ready to Thif? TTs “7'” 7 

elementary school counterpL, 

mntedlv il °ora?m°" which ad- 

a level Lit as wefl. None!hek7*e'dffl''^ Iw''^ ‘ ‘u™' d"'* 

lescent subjects on this task was 7 ^ encountered by the ado- 

Which they made the simple levei shift m! “"r 7 77 ""i 

did not succeed demonstrated, both bf nrl "? 

their verbalizations, that they had foLTth "77 

though it was not reinforced’^ What 7 ^ * wheeled concept even 

shift from a positive- to a negative-simi*rflv77"7 “““ 

How explain this difficulty? Our il iTou I “"'7’ 

with the teachers and administratford 77' 7' on conversations 
with whom we were familiar, ™ trt ;t%S ^ graduate students 
negative-similarity crienUtion otxmrred “heTore ^readv" ub- 

’wh ne“d,e llTshT"'" id™"® “”1' '>'= bersmSs. Thus, 

while the level shift would seem to be primarily determined by level of 

conceptual (convergent thinking) develSpmen^he simrr^Tiffi may 
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well involve divergent tliinking. This hypothesis should, of course, be 
tested. Only such testing will reveal the significance of the obtained sex 
difference on the similarity shift task. 
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4. FORMAL THOUGHT IN ADOLESCENCE 
AS A FUNCTION OF INTELLIGENCE* 

Lee William Yudin 


The purpose of this research was to investigate the development of con- 
cept attainment among adolescent males of low, middle, and high intelli- 
gence and to compare and contrast the attainment of concepts of color, 
number, and form, respectively. According to Inhelder and Piaget 

* Child Development, 1966, 37. 697-708. Copyright 1966, by the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development. Inc. This study was supported in part by a U.S. Public 
Health Service predoctoral Research Fellowship grant #17,429 and in part by Re- 
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(1958), adolescence represents the stage when the concrete operations of 
childhood, with their emphasis on elementary logical groupings, grad- 
ually give way to the development of logical operations, and when the 
ability to reason by hypothesis becomes permanent. Yudin (1962; 1964) 
and Yudin and Kates (1963) have sliown that 14- and 16-year-old males 
of average intelligence are in fact superior in concept-attainment effi- 
ciency and strategies to 12-year-old males of similar IQ. In addition, 
they found no significant differences behveen the former two groups. 
What has not been made clear is whether adolescents of dissimilar intel- 
ligence will show this same pattern of development from age 12 to age 
14 to age 16, or whether the attainment of formal thought and proposi- 
tional logic will vary as a function of intellectual level. 

Heidbreder (1946; 1947) has demonstrated that there is a rather defi- 
nite and unchanging order with which concepts are attained. Her Ss re- 
peatedly attained concepts more easily in going from the more to the 
less thinglike, in going from concepts of objects to concepts of form to 
concepts of color and, last, to concepts of number. Kates and Yudin 
(1964) and Yudin (1962; 19W) have shown that concepts of number are 
sjgmficantly more difficult to attain than concepts of color or form, while 
refafL ^ are of cqual difficulty. The present study will explore this 

. ® ® process of attainment and the nature of the concept 

design which eliminates the confounding in- 
fluence of practice and previous experience in the attainment of con- 

corfL^nTwtrTr'''’ “ reception paradigm defined as n set of 

in ac^riri .1 "'id' “ series of instances which vary 

dure an ind'vT* 1 ^ 8*^en schedule of information. Under this proce- 
oX'irthfh™ "O' fte instances he encounters, but 

X-^s'^v: *e int:x prei teX S fa”h: 

pothesireX” -Xr-r" ^nfinn a previous hy 

tuallv exclusive a H contingencies are independent and mu- 

rypiXe'sX; “an efinthlt ‘f TX 

^ ^ of cognitive development Those individuals who main- 


search grant HD-336 from the National tn«hs.f.v. rtx 

This research is based upon a doctoral a, U.S. Public Health Service. 
Massachusetts. The author would like to dwet.lW of 

L. Kates for h.s guidance .n the executam^rf “PP'oeiohon “ SoI“ 

Sehwartz Inst.tutf for Children atoi Youth Forf Road™ d m''""’"” ST® 

delphta. Pa. 19131 Uoad and Monument Avenue, Phila- 
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tain or alter a previous hypothesis on the b^is of the information con- 
veyed by the present instance and all previous instances can be said to 
be following an “ideal” strategy. In this manner a person will arrive at 
the correct concept on the basis of a minimum number of events encoun- 
tered. 

When the maintaining or changing of a hypothesis is compatible with 
the information conveyed by the present instance only, an individual is 
said to be following a “compatible” strategy and failing to assimilate 
fully the information presented. When a hypothesis is maintained in the 
face of an infirming instance or changed in the face of a confirming in- 
stance, an individual is following an incompatible strategy. In addi- 
tion to defining the strategy or approach utilized by an individual in 
concept attainment, one can also note his efficiency. We would thus be 
interested in the presence or absence of perceptual errors (the offering of 
a hypothesis that is incompatible with the information presented by the 
present instance) as well as the amount of information required for at- 
tainment 

The following hypotheses are tested in this study. 


1. Intelligence is significantly related to concept-attainment perfor- 
mance. The greater the intelligence of S, the fewer instances that will be 
required for the attainment of concepts, the greater will be the percent- 
age of strategies followed of an ideal nature, the smaller the percentages 
of strategies followed of a compatible and incompatible nature, and the 
fewer the perceptual errors. 

2. Among Ss of average intelligence, the performance of 12jear-olds 
is less efficient when compared with 14- and 16-year-olds. These 12- 
year-olds will require more instances for concept attainment will follow 
more strategies defined as compatible and incompatible and fewer de- 
Hned as ideal, and will make more perceptual errors. In addition 14- and 
16-year-olds of average intelligence will not differ m concept-attainment 
performance as measured. 

3. The development of formal thought among Ss of low intelligence is 
different from that of Ss of average intelligence. The attainment of logi- 
cal operations is delayed among low-intelligence Ss and does not appear 
as a primary approach until the age period 14-16. Hence, no 

in performance from age 12 to age 14 are manifest. However, 

14-year.olds as compared with these 16 -year-olds (of low mte igence) 
will require a greater number of instances for attai^en , wi 
greater percent^es of compaUble and incornpatible strategies and Jewer 
percentages of ideal strategies in attaining the concepts, and will make a 

greater number of perceptual errors. i . j 

4. Among Ss of high intelligence, age is negatively related to concept 
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attainment in that younger Ss will require more instances for attain- 
ment, will follow more compatible and incompatible strategies and 
fewer ideal strategies, and will make more perceptual errors. 

5. Concepts of number are more difficult to attain than either con- 
cepts of color or concepts of form, and hence Ss require a number of in- 
stances, follow more compatible and incompatible strategies, make more 
perceptual errors, and follow fewer ideal strategies. In addition, perfor- 
mance in the attainment of concepts of color and form does not differ as 
measured. 


Method 


There were 36 boys al each of the age levels, 12, 14, and 16, All Ss were 
withta 6 months of their birthday and were enrolled in tire same public 
an f small Massachusetts community of approximately 

20,000 p^ple. All 16-year-olds were tested in the town’s one high 
school, while the younger children were tested In different buildings of 
e ® enwntary school. There were no major social-class differences 
among the different school locations (almost the entire community could 
^ designated as lower-middle class), and all Ss tested were white. 

their aLrav ^ n' ‘"diligence test scores on the® Otis Beta and 

Achieves by the California 

to 95 a The low-mtelligence subgroup ranged in IQ from 80 
Lad J ndddle-intelligence subgroup 

Mah toteirv *** 1^-80. while the 

Lter cfiriiriiTii tzt 

af'TiiAXM-r.rr vv j I *” low-mtelligence subgroup were 

acnieving one or two grade levels: hfxtmti ® r- i . ® ^ 

<;c ,xTv,« u - - the average of their age group. 

for the middle4mdlLLrn”e®^bgtoLp‘’3J S^ 

nr Kv« nr-.r^xx u .1 While Ss who Were achieving one 

the high-intelligenLembgronp.""^" 


TEST MATERIALS 

tiLrclrTd»slidT " 

fo™ n"'“r 1 ""^ 7 ^ characteri^d b” fouL a'thibtoe" 

form number, color, and number of borders surrounding the fomi(s). 
Each attribute was varied m three ways; Forms in each instance were 
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one, two, or three circles (Q)* crosses (+), or squares (□). These 
forms were shown in red (R), green (G), or black (B), surrounded by 
one (lb), two (2b), or three (3b) black borders. For example, one in- 
stance consisted of one red circle with three borders (IR^^Gb); another 
was two green squares with one border (2G| lib); and still another was 
three black crosses with two borders (3b+2b). The instances presented 
to the Ss were composed of various combinations of these attribute val- 
ues. In all problems the correct concept was defined by a single attri- 
bute, such as the color, red; the type of form, circles; the number, two; 
the number of borders, three borders. 


PROCEDURE 

The 12 Ss within each of the three IQ subgroups at each age level were 
further subdivided into six different units of two Ss each and presented 
with the two instruction problems and the six experimental problems in 
a different order. These same six sequences were administered to each 
IQ subgroup within each age level. 

All Ss received one instruction problem which was defined by one 
border and a second instruction problem defined by either red, three, or 
crosses. For three of the sequences, the border problem was the first in- 
struction problem, and for three it was the second. These instruction 
problems and their particular order were randomly assigned to the six 
sequences with the one restriction that the second instruction probl^ 
deal with a different attribute from the first experimental problem. Of 
the six experimental problems, Uvo were of color (green and black), bvo 
of number (one and t>vo). and hvo of form (square and circles) The 
order in which these problems were presented was randomly chosen 
but with the following three restrictions: {a) dial the Uvo problems of 
number, color, or form not appear in the same ha o I c tes senes le 
first three problems constituted the first half and the next three the sec- 
ond half); {b) that the Uvo problems of number, color, and form not fo - 
low each other in the test series; and (c) that each attribute appear 

equally often in each position in the test series. r 

The concept problLs were presented by means of a »-.es of cob 
slides, each of which was an exemplar of the co-cc‘ “ncept The to 
slide shown for each problem (tire focus instance) w ‘ S . .... . 

Each succeeding slide contained this focus instance ^dit.on.rl 

instance which differed in only one attribute 

For example, for the instruction pmblcm ''‘n ,ddt 

2G+2b. The second slide showed this same 

tional instance 2R+2b beneaU. it. Uius indicating tliat 

correct concept (ail instances have to siiow tl.e mme comect attribute 
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and these two instances were of different color). A third slide showed 
the same focus instance and also 2G4-3b. This slide eliminated borders 
as the relevant attribute. The fourth slide again showed the focus in- 
stance and also lG+2b, thus eliminating the number of forms as the rel- 
evant attribute. Since neither the color of the forms, the number of bor- 
ders, nor the number of forms was the relevant attribute, the type of 
forms, in this case crosses,” was the correct concept After the focus 
slide, each succeeding cycle of three slides contained sufficient informa- 
tion to enable Ss to eliminate the nondeSning attributes and to arrive at 
the correct concept. Ten slides were provided for each concept problem 
with Ss in groups of approximately six writing down their best guess 
about the correct concept. After recording their guess on an answer 
shee^ Ss were required to cover their hypotheses or guesses with a form 
provided by E. This form also provided Ss with a list of the abbrevia- 
tions to be used in recording their guesses. 

All Ss attained the two instroction problems with the assistance of £. 
o provi e uniformity, all instructions and information concerning the 
nature ol the test situation were transmitted by means of a tape re- 
w ^ insure that Ss had received sufficient information and train- 
th! procedure involved in the attainment of concepts, 

*e ”‘=l“ding each S. For 

instanrf* guess had to be indicated after each 

where suffl ' ^7^-^ f ^ ^ to offer the correct guess at that point 

:;:.g.iltt“e:: of the nature of la 

remiredXZ"' fo«owing: (») Number of instances 

cent after he aZj ' considered to have attained the con- 

hypotheses ibi p ^ ^ coroect concept with no subsequent incorrect 

dildinathe m, of ■''cal strategies. This was^ calculated by 

*rcon?em hvZZ f »‘tt.>egies followed by S until attaiument of 
Percentace of^omna^t hl ”o™*^cr of instances required for attainment, (c) 
number of mm ^ * tategies. This was calculated by dividing the 

ITcep bv Sot ' V S until attainment of the 

“ercemaL^Mn of instances required for attainment, (d) 

*e nZb®er of ™ oalculated by dividing 

S insrices f ““"o'i ’’X S by the toll number 

This dependent variabirindi’cTte™ihe*°' N™ber of perceptual errors. 
Dothesis which w!r . “Oicated the number of times S offered a hy- 
thL presenting instance” “’"’P‘‘ ' ' *0 information conveyed by 

enforJerfrai*” of course, in a differ- 

ent order). Each problem was introduced as a new and di&rent prob- 
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lem to Ss, who were advised that any one of the four attributes might be 
the correct concept regardless of the attribute value that might have 
been correct for the previous problem. 


Results 


INTELLIGENCE (FIRST HYPOTHESIS) 

The Duncan Range test (Edwards, 1960, pp. 136-140) indicated that all 
dependent variables significantly differentiated the concept-attainment 
performance of Ss as a function of intelligence, with the exception of the 
dependent variable perceptual error (Table 1). Thus, these Ss of higher 
intelligence required significantly fewer instances to attain the concepts, 
followed greater percentages of strategies of the ideal type, and smaller 
percentages of strategies of the compatible and incompatible type. In 
addition, Ss in the low- and middle-intelligence subgroups made signdi- 


TABLE 1 

Summaiy of the Results of Duncan Range 
Tests by Intelligence and Concept Type 






PEBCENT* 

PEBCENT- 




PEBCENT* 

ACE OK 

ACE OF 


NUMBCK 

OK IN- 
STANCES 

OF PEB- 

CEPTUAL 

EBUOBS 

ACE OF 

IDEAt. 

STBATECIES 

COM- 

PATIBLE 

STBATECIES 

PATIBLE 

STBATECIES 


Mi:M2 * 

Mi:Mt 

M,:Mj 


M,.Mr 

Intelligence: 

Low vs. middle 
Significance 
Low vs. high 
Significance 
Middle vs. high 
Significance 

7.57:5.48 

<.05 

7.57:4.55 

<.05 

5.48:4.55 

<.05 

.746:477 

N.S. 

,736:.I30 

<.05 

.477:430 

<.05 

43.15:63.92 

<.05 

43.15:78.56 

<.03 

65.92-.78.56 

<.05 

37.03:25.26 

<.05 

37.05:17.90 

<.05 

25.26:17.90 

<.05 

19.86:8.92 

<.05 

19.86.3.67 

<.05 

8.92:3.67 

<.05 

Concept type: 






Color vs. 
number 
Significance 
Color vs. form 
Sigiiificuncc 

4.90:7.70 

<.03 

4.90:4.96 

N.S. 

.338:.634 

<.05 

J3S.J70 

N.S. 

72.46.45.36 

<.05 

72.40.69.81 

N.S. 

17.84.4241 

<.05 

17.84.19.83 

Nil. 

9.43:1242 

N4. 

0.43:10.80 

N4. 

Number vs. 
form 

Significancx- 

7.76.4.96 

<.05 

,634:.370 

<.05 

4546.69 81 
<.03 

5144:19.83 

<.05 

1242.10.80 

N.8. 
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cantly more perceptual errors than those in the high-intelligence sub- 
group. The difference between the low- and middle-intelligence sub- 
groups on this dependent variable was in the expected direction but 
iciiled to reach statistical significance. 


AGE AND THE MIDDLE-INTELLIGENCE SUBGROUP 
(SECOND HYPOTHESIS) 


The second hypothesis was fully confirmed. The 12-year-olds of average 

attainment thL 

n«ca„ W „ r fonner Ss required a sig- 

sianiflcanlllT number of instances to attain the concepts, followed 
significantly fewer percentages of ideal strategies, followed higher per- 


Cl me Resulls of Du J^Ranga Tests b. Age end rn.elligence 


NUMBER 
NUNtBER OF PER* 
OF IN- CEPTUAL 
STANCES 


PERCENT* PERCENT* 
PERCENT* ACE OF ACE OF 

ACE OF COM- INCOM* 

IDEAL PATIBLE FATIBLE 

ERRORS STRATEGIES STRATEGIES STRATEGIES 


Mj.Mj* 


Low intelligence: 
12 vs. 14 
Significance 
12 vs 16 
Significance 
14 vs. 16 
Significance 
Middle intelligence 
12 vs. 14 
Significance 

12 vs 16 

Significance 
14 vs. 16 
Significance 

High intelligence: 
12 vs. 14 
Significance 
12 vs. 16 
Significance 
14 vs. 16 
Significance 


8.11:8.00 1 403:.584 
N.S < 05 

8.11.6 60 I.403..222 
■^•05 <.05 

8 00.6.60 .584.222 

<05 NS 

0-71:4.81 .031:.250 

<•05 <.05 

6-71:4.93 .931:250 

<.05 <.05 

4.81.4.93 .250-.250 

N.S. Mc 


5.31:4.31 .181-.125 

N-S. N.S. 

5.31:3 89 .181:.083 

<•05 N.S. 

4.31:3.89 .125:.083 

N-S. N.S. 


Ml fifst mean, .\lt = second mean 


35.83:37.84 

N.S. 

35.83:5577 

<•05 

37.84.55.77 
<-05 

49.72:71.64 

<.05 

49.72.76.40 

<.05 

71.64:76.40 

N.S. 

67.99.77 64 
N.S. 

67.99.90.05 

<.05 

77.64:90.05 

N.S. 


39.88:44.61 

N.S. 

39,85:26.63 

<•05 

44.61:26.63 

<.05 

33.88:22.86 

<.05 

33.88:19.03 

<.05 

22.86:19.03 

N.S. 

27.16:16.88 

<.05 

27.16:9,67 

<.05 

16.88.9.67 

N.S. 


25,51:17.42 

N.S. 

25.51:16.64 

N.S. 

17.42:16.64 

N.S. 

16.81.5.45 

<.05 

16.81:4.50 

<.05 

5.45:4.50 

N.S. 

4.59-5.46 

N.S. 

4.59..96 

N.S. 

5.46:.96 

N.S. 
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centages of compatible and incompatible strategies, and made a signifi- 
cantly greater number of perceptual errors. As further hypothesized, 
there were no significant differences on any of the dependent variables 
between the 14- and 16-year-oId Ss. 


AGE AND THE LOW-INTELLIGENCE SUBGROUP 
(THIRD HYPOTHESIS) 


Duncan Range Tests indicated, as hypothesized, no significant differ- 
ences in concept-attainment performance between the 12- and 14-year- 
old low-intelligence Ss for the number of instances or the percentages of 
ideal, compatible, or incompatible strategies (Table 2). Contrary to that 
which was expected, the 14-year-oIds made significantly fewer percep- 
tual errors than the 12-year-oIds (Table 2). Unlike the adolescents of av- 
erage intelligence who show no significant gains in efficiency from age 
14 to 16, low-intelligence adolescents make significant gains during this 
period and make greater use of formal thought, employing efficient hy- 
pothesis testing in their problem solving. The 16-year-olds of low intelli- 
gence, as hypothesized, required significantly fewer instances for con- 
cept attainment, followed significantly greater percentages of ideal 
strategies, and significantly fewer percentages of compatible strategies 
(Table 2), It should be noted that their performance at age 16 was 
below that of the adolescents of average intelligence at the same age. 
The differences between these Ss for the dependent-variables percent- 
age of incompatible strategies and number of perceptual errors jn 
the expected direction but failed to reach statistical significance (Table 
2 ). 


AGE AND THE HIGH-lNTELLlGENCE SUBGROUP 
(FOURTH HYPOTHESIS) 


The fourth hypothesis was, for the most part, not supported (Tahle 2). 
The only significant developmental findings were for the dependent-var- 
iahle percentage of compatible strategies, with the high-mtelhgence 14- 
year-olds following significantly fewer of these strategies than the 12- 
year-olds of high intelligence. However, all differences behvcen 
12-year-olds and 14-year-olds and behveen the 14-year-olds and t 
16-year-olds were in the expected direction except for the dependent- 
variable percentage of incompatible strategies. That the performance of 
these Ss did in let improve is indicated by r®; 

year-olds of high intelligence required ‘Mearstote 

attainment, followed a significantly greater percentage “f 
gies, and a significantly lower percentage of compahble strategies tlian 
the 12-year-olds (Table 2). 
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CONCEPT TYPE (FIFTH HYPOTHESIS) 

The fifth hypothesis was almost fully confirmed. In attaining concepts of 
number as compared with concepts of color or form, Ss required a signifi- 
cantly greater number of instances, followed significantly lower percent- 
aps of the ideal strategy, significantly greater percentages of compatible 
sftategies and made a significantly greater number of perceptual errors 
(iable 2). Further, Ss followed more incompatible strategies in attain- 
ing the number concepts as compared with the color and form concepts, 
but the differences were not significant. As hypothesized, there were no 
significant differences for any of the dependent variables in attaining 

concepts ofcolor or form (Table 2). 

whpr^. offered for each problem represents a condition 

“f Potability should operate. With the sequence of prob- 
cou ert”" T. ' ? * “"■* being told thatly one of the 
miaht'^be^n ‘be relevant attribute for a given problem, it 

the first hvno^ ‘b»' each of the four attributes would be^ offered as 

cordine to thr„^Vr,V ‘b^.oxr concept types were offered initially ao- 
tained All six ord' scries, the following results are ob- 

quSefof the four ™ "o found®to contain fro- 

would be expected on'die^h'^^'' r’gniflcantly different from that which 
beyond thelstvel M I 3^ significant at or 

lion (the first concept problem ordinal post- 

is found to be offered^sio c presented to Ss), the concept of number 
petted, while co„!:;;^rr S'r 'T 

frequently. For the first orri- i are offered significantly more 

4 y r or the first ordinal position, the difference between guesses 


OPS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


a Y2 table 3 

A'cootdmg‘’to“o ”''P°*.beeis °"e'ed by Ss 

Position in the Series (OPS) 


NUMBER 


18 

17 

16 

14 

13 

13 


FORM COLOR 


38 25 

25 34 

35 23 

15 38 

35 23 

25 33 


border 


27 

32 

34 

43 

37 

37 


X2 


7.67 

6.59 

9.26 

24.07 

13.93 

12.44 


P 


<.02 

<.05 

<.01 

<.001 

<.001 

<.001 
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of the concept number and guesses other than number was not signifi- 
cantly different. It should be added that, as experience increases, num- 
ber appears to be offered as the initial guess less frequently than con- 
cepts other than number. 


Discussion 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND INTELLIGENCE 

Inhelder and Piaget’s (1958) conception of adolescent development 
involves a reorganization of thought patterns (characterized by the pres- 
ence of logical operations) beginning at about 12 years of age and 
reaching an equilibrium at about 14—16 years of age. That these older Ss 
of average intelligence are more efficient in problem solving than the 
younger ones is evident, but what is also highlighted is that the former 
individuals utilize strategies that are different from those followed by 
the younger Ss, A 14- or 16-year-old of average intelligence is more 
likely than a 12-year-old of simUar intelligence to assimilate incoming 
information in an orderly and efficient manner. He is more capable of 
dealing with that information which is directly perceptible (thus making 
significantly fewer perpetual errors) and also of deciding when to main- 
tain or to change a previously formulated hypothesis, being able to ade- 
quately consider both present and past information (thus following sig- 
nificantly greater percentages of Ideal strategies and significant y ower 

percentages of compatible and incompatible strategies). ^ 

We have indicated above that individuals less favorably endowed in- 
tellectually (IQ range 70-89) manifest a retardation m their develof^ 
ment and thus do not begin to fully utilize formal operations until 14 16 
years of age. Whether this development will reach a ^mt of equilib- 
rium (from 16 to 18 years of age) comparable to that seen by the 
average-intelligence Ss from age 14 to 16. or whether these lo'v-ntel 
gence Ss will increase their performance still further and become more 
efficient, is a matter for further study. 

The Ss of superior intelligence show an effieient use of 
tions even at age 12, indicating that development 
tal operations has begun for them earlier than for e o\ 
telligence subgroups In addition, changes f * I 

to age 14 to age iLre more nearly liuear. w.th a 

significant) increase wid, increasing age. It .s exactly ‘'''' 

mind, the ability to continue to pmfit fn-nj ex^nencc 
continual growth, which characterizes the development of an md.v.dual 
of superior intelligence. 
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In a study of concept attainment by college students (mean age of 18), 
Kates and Yudin (1964) found their Ss capable of attaining concepts at a 
level above that reached by almost all of the Ss in the present research. 
This would indicate that further gains are made by the intellectually 
gifted from age 16 to age 18 on this type of concept task. 

The most important implications of these findings are not that 
younger adolescents are less efficient in concept attainment than older 
adolescents or that low-intelligence adolescents are less efficient than 
brighter adolescents but, rather, that an interaction of both age and in- 
telligence contributes towards cognitive development. The attainment of 
ogica operations as an integral aspect of functioning is not uniform or 
ng|d for all adolescents. All are capable of functioning in this most effl- 
extent Thus, while previously we 
Z vtb '^^'’'lopment as following an unchanging pat- 

S.V dLtTf r ™<3«^tand more clearly that 

*a ttv ol "‘"f “"ly achieve at different levels but 

oSaintav 1 “Sndicantly different pattems of development in their 
onment^whether efficient approaches to problem solving. Devel- 

facts and relations, buTexM^enw new way of dealing witli 

this shift. ^ alone ts not sufficient to bring about 


CONCEPT TYPE 

As Heidbreder (1916; 1917 ) 

1062; 19W) have indicated thf^tr ‘ ^ 

hierarchy. The present results indteai"'?t' “"“pts takes place in a 
difficult to attain and that thev • '■“"'ber concepts are more 

upon Ss. As a result, strategies cognitive demands 

cepts become significantly iL efficient^ attainment of these con- 

adequately ffic envimnm^ent 

provided decreases. It should be nm I .n" '*®='^‘‘vely the information 
cept it is necessary to go bevond lb I- 1“ 

group the forms that are presented perceptible in order to 

bol to them. For the color or forni '"stances and to assign a sym- 

scribed above need not be carried S'aapmg operation de- 

-Ihingness- have to be discarded- the 

and the dynamic properties of tile fo™ shape-boundedness, 

lienee of the grouping operation. ""“y ‘"“"fc'e 'vith the sa- 

The present findings also indicate tliat rho i r 

fered as the initial hypofficsis for the varLu, f 

® various concept problems with the 
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smallest frequency of all the concept types. It thus appears that number 
concepts are not only more difficult to attain but that a perception of 
number as a defining attribute is not readily aroused. Bruner (1957) 
points out that it is the ready perceiver who is able to proceed with a 
minimum of stimulus inputs and is thus able to use cognitive readiness 
not only for perceiving what is before him but what is likely to be be- 
fore him. Bruner has further indicated that "the livelihood that a sensory 
input will be categorized in terms of a given category is not only a mat- 
ter of fit behveen sensory input and category specification, it depends 
also on the accessibility, i.e.. given a sensory input with equally good fit 
to two nonoverlapping categories, the more accessible of the hvo cate- 
gories would capture- the input” (p. 132). In the present research, the 
first guess for each problem provides a sensory input wrth equally good 
fit to four nonoverlapping categories, and results indrcate that number ts 
the least accessible. It is not surprising, therefore, that to i Mn- 

cept of number, Ss require significantly more strmulus ^ 

do for the other concepts. Their reduced efficrency rs 
the adoption of more primitive strategies (front a genetrcs standpornt), 
and all Ss lend to operate at a more concrete level. 
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5. MORAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE EDUCATION 
OF ADOLESCENTS 

Lawrence Kohlberg 


Anyone who listens to adolescents knows that they are preoccupied, in 
one way or another, with formulating ideals for bringing order and 
ya ue to their lives. It is reasonable to claim that moral concerns lie at 
the core of these ideals and the study of the individual’s moral develop- 
ment is what I have long concerned myself with. Since most of my own 
p^c 0 ogical studies of moral development have been with adolescents, 
ave ^le to collect the findings from them for this volume as they 
pertain to the education of adolescents. 

Kv supposed that psychology contributes to moral education 

Skinno!^^ tis appropriate methods of moral teaching and learning. A 
leamlnil^a p ' schedules of reinforcement in moral 

ental c speak of the importance of the balance of par- 

so on Wh which will promote superego-identification and 

ucatton th," “d Freudians speak on the topic of moral ed- 

somethi’mr answering Yes to the question "Is virtue 

Two SkiL^" ?" and go on to tell us how. In Walden 

foroemerh, ,". “ by practice and rein- 

be virtuous in 41^1^7 educates all its children to 

fronted by 1^^000 nf’ '^““•'nns was more modest. When con- 

very fortunate MV i. ^ answer like Socrates, “You must think I am 
knILing whether “ ““luired. The fact is that far from 

Like most psyeholov^S ^ 

to what virtue is sfi ’ science could teach me nothing as 

relations of mean« could speak about causal relations, about the 

themselves. If T conKl^” c* ** could not speak about ends or values 
could I really offer aT • virtue or the ends of moral education, 

taught? Could it realiv ^ which virtue should be 

to authority are the ^ “*’gocd that the means for teaching obedience 
opinion, that the mpiTvc"r^ the means for teaching freedom of moral 
for teaching comnef f *®fching altruism are the same as the means 

h n>mpet.t.ve striving, that the making of a good storm 
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trooper involves the same procedures as the making of a democratic 
leader? My response to all this was that either we must be totally silent 
about moral education or else speak to the nature of virtue. 

The Bag of Virtues 

American educational psychology is Aristotelian in that it divides the 
personality up into cognitive abilities, passions or motives, and traits of 
character. Moral character, then, consists of a bag of virtues and vices. 
One of the earliest major American studies of moral character, that of 
Hartshorne and May (1928-30), was conducted in the late twenties. 
Their bag of virtues included honesty, service and self-control. A more 
recent major study by Havighurst and Taba (1949) added responsibility, 
friendliness and moral courage to the Hartshorne and May’s bag. Aristo- 
tle’s original bag included temperance, liberality, pride, good temper, 
truthfulness and justice. The Boy Scout bag is well known, a Scout 
should be honest, loyal, reverent, clean, brave. 

Given a bag of virtues, it is evident how we build character. Children 
should be exhorted to practice these virtues, should be told that happi- 
ness, fortune and good repute will follow in their wake, adults around 
them should be living examples of these virtues, and children should be 
given daily opportunities to practice them. Daily chores will build re- 
sponsibility, the opportunity to give to the Red Cross will build service 
or altruism, etc. 

You will hardly be surprised if I tell you that this approach to moral 
education doesn’t work. Hartshorne and May found that participa- 
tion in character education classes of this sort, in the Boy Scouts, in Sun- 
day school did not lead to any improvement in moral character as mea- 
sured by experimental tests of honesty, service and self-control, and 
more recent research does not provide any more positive evidence as to 
the effects of character-building programs. 

The objection of the psychologist to the bag of virtues is that there are 
no such things. Virtues and vices are labels by which people award 
praise or blame to others, but the ways people use praise and blame to- 
ward others are not the ways in which they think when making moral 
decisions themselves. You or I may not find a Hells Angel truly honest, 
but he may. Hartshorne and May found this out to their dismay 40 years 
ago by their monumental experimental studies of children s cheating and 
stealing. In brief, they and others since have found: 

I. You can’t divide the world into honest and dishonest people. Al- 
most everyone cheats some of the time, cheating is distributed in bcll- 
curvo fashion around a level ofmoderatc iJieating. 
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a person cheats in one situation, it does not mean he will or will 
Tnfr t*' correlation between situational cheat- 

\ ^ words it is not a character trait of dishonesty which 

fa ^ ^ given situation. If it were you could predict he 

would cheat in a second situation if he did in the first 

vvift verbal moral values about honesty have nothing to do 

di<:an 1 People who cheat express as much or more moral 

hZhI. ‘tog as those who don’t cheat. More recently than 

Dsvchm e” II Psychologists have studied moral character using 
See S '‘"‘o -rcaistance to temptation,” "con 

Howevpr strength,” and “moral internalization.” 

fain simihr “''c c^cntially used Hartshorne and May’s tests and ob- 
tain similar results of situational specificity. 


A Study of Morality 

trends inlhrAelVof'ethtesT’ ''T morality? Current 

chology have siivir.ci A anthropology and cognitive psy- 

rass of semantical^confiis? “PP'Pfal' which seems to avoid the mo- 
tile psychoanalvtic md and cultural relativity in which 

New scholarshio in II Vn ^ approaches to morality have foundered. 
fom.sand3o„™hip! thar f-using upon structures, 

languages rather dmf nrv^ common to all societies and all 

or cultures different ® that make particular languages 

^oys, following their * studied the same group of 75 

lescence through vounp three-year intervals from early ado- 

•iiid Kramer, 

were aged 10 to 16 Wp At the start of the study, the boys 

2S. In addition, 1 have invp'r ”®'j^°**®wed them through to ages 22 to 
—Great Britain Canada T moral development in other cultures 

>-Pired by jcTn Turkey, 

approach to moral dcveloDm,^!r\*”i?"^""5 ^ structural 

)‘^ars of my study a tvnM • i * gradually elaborated over the 
moral thought which r *^**®'"® describing general stages of 

tent of particular moral dp ' mdcpendently of the specific cott- 

«m Iroys from uetions. In our study of 75 Ameri- 

«nted with hypothetical m Ihcse youtljs were continually pro- 

“"■e of thorn found ir,ncdTp tielibcratoly philosophical, 

" t'teir reasoning of casuistry. It was on thi basis 

r ructod the typology of dofitm ' *tmmas at a given age that we con- 
"wral tlviught “ ® ‘ “orf universal levels of development in 
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The typology contains three distinct levels of moral thinking, and 
within each of these levels distinguishes two related stages. These levels 
and stages may be considered separate moral philosophies, distinct 
views of the social-moral world. 

We can speak of the child as having his own morality or series of 
moralities. Adults seldom listen to children’s moralizing. If a child 
throws back a few adult cliches and behaves himself, most parents—and 
many anthropologists and ptychologisls as well— think that the child 
has adopted or internalized the appropriate parental standards. 

Actually, as soon as we talk with children about morality, we find that 
they have many ways of making judgments which are not “internal- 
ized” from the outside, and which do not come in any direct and ob- 
vious way from parents, teachers or even peers. 


Moral Stages 

The preconventional level is the first of three levels of moral thinking; 
the second level is conventional, and the third postconventional or au- 
tonomous. While the preconventional child is often “well-behaved" and 
is responsive to cultural labels of good and bad, he interprets these la- 
bels in terms of their physical consequences (punishment, reward, ex- 
change of favors) or in terms of the physical power of those who enunci- 
ate the rules and labels of good and bad. 

This level is usually occupied by children aged four to ten, a fact well 
known to sensitive observers of children. The capacity of “properly 
behaved” children of this age to engage in cruel behavior when there are 
holes in the power structure is sometimes noted as tragic {Lord of the 
Flies, High Wind in Jamaica), sometimes as comic (Lucy in Peanuts). 

The second or conventional level also can be described as conformist, 
but that is perhaps too smug a term. Maintaining the expectations and 
rules of the individual’s family, group or nation is perceived as valuable 
in its own right. There is a concern not only with conforming to the in- 
dividual’s social order but in maintaining, supporting and justifying this 
order. 

The postconventional level is characterized by a major thrust toward 
autonomous moral principles which have validity and application apart 
from authority of the groups or persons who hold them and apart from 
the individual’s identification with those persons or groups. 

Within each of these three levels there are two discernible stages. 
Table 1 contains the dual moral stages of each level just described. 

To understand what these stages mean concretely, let us look at them 
with regard to two of 25 basic moral concepts or aspects used to form 
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fte dilemmas. One such aspect, for instance, is "Motive Given for Rule 
Obedience or Moral Action.” In this instance, the six stages look like 

1. Obey rules to avoid punishment 

2. Conform to obtain rewards, have favors returned, and so on. 

J. Conform to avoid disapproval, dislike by others. 

guilt censure by legitimate autliorities and resultant 

in te™s°^Zilrtj,"wdfaro 

6. Conform to avoid self-condemnation. 


TABLE 1 

Definition of Moral Stages 


preconventional level 


bad, right or wrone hut cultural rules and bbeJs of good and 

or the hedonistic co'nspnt labels in terms of either the physical 

vors) or in terms of th*^ of action (punishment, reward, exchange of fa* 

labels, me level is divided i«o‘^e WWfagtrsi^ges.'''“"'“'“ 

unquestioning deferent. * '^"sequences. Avoidance of punishment and 
of respect for an underlviinr^"^^! '^lued in their own right, not in terms 
ity (the latter being Stage 4) supported by punishment and author- 

which instrumentallv ‘'‘dentation. Right action consists of that 

others. Human relations are vf "ceds and occasionally the needs of 

ements of fairness, of rednmn^^ !? bke those of the market place. El- 
always interpreted in a obv^rrai sharing are present, but they are 

scratch my back and I’ll Reciprocity is a matter of “you 

scratch yours, notof loyalty, gratitude or jusUce. 


nation is PerceiveTS’valuaHr^^^***"* individual’s family, group, 

obvious consequences. ^ "^ht. regardless of imiiediate ai 

^^ctations and social order hut ^ conformity to person 

^ >ng, and justifying the okIp ^ actively maintaining, su 

solved in it. th^e persons or^gror 

lere are the following two stages: 
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Stage 3: The interpersonal concordance or “good boy — nice girt’ orientation. 
Good behavior is that which pleases or helps others and is approved by them. 
There is much conformity to stereo^ical images of what is majority or “natu- 
ral” behavior. Behavior is frequently judged by intention — “he means well” be- 
comes important for the first time. One earns approval by being “nice.” 

Stage 4: The “law and order’’ orientation. There is orientation toward author- 
ity, fixed rules, and the maintenance of the social order. Right behavior 
consists of doing one’s duty, showing respect for authority and maintaining the 
given social order for its own sake. 


III. POST-CONVENTIONAL, AUTONOMOUS, OB PRINCIPLED LEVEL 


At this level, there is a clear effort to define moral values and principles which 
have validity and application apart from the authority of the groups or persons 
holding these principles and apart from the individual’s own identification with 
these groups. This level again has two stages: 

Stage 5: The sociaUcontract legalistic orientation. Generally has utilitarian 
overtones. Right action tends to be defined in terms of general individual 
rights and in terms of standards which have been critically examined and 
agreed upon by the whole society. There is a clear awareness of the relativism 
of personal values and opinions and a corresponding emphasis upon procedural 
rules for reaching consensus. Aside from what is constitutionally and democrat- 
ically agreed upon, the right is a matter of personal “values” and “opinion.” 
The result is an emphasis upon the “legal point of view,” but with an emphasis 
upon the possibility of changing law in terms of rational considerations of so- 
cial utility (rather than freezing it in terms of Stage-4 “law and order”). Out- 
side the legal realm, free agreement, and contract is the binding element of 
obligation. This is the “official” morality of the American government and Con- 
stitution- 

Stage 6: The universal ethical principle orientation. Right is defined by the 
decision of conscience in accord with self-chosen ethical principles appealing 
to logical comprehensiveness, universality, and consistency. These principles 
are abstract and ethical (the Golden Rule, the categorical imperative); they are 
not concrete moral rules like the Ten Commandments. At heart, these are uni- 
versal principles of justice, of the reciprocity and equality of the human rights 
and of respect for the dignity of human beings as individual persons. 


In another of these 25 moral aspects, the value of human life, the six 
stages can be defined thus: 
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3. The value of human life is based on tlie empathy and affection of 
family members and others toward its possessor. 

4. Life is conceived as sacred in terms of its place in a categorical 
moral or religious order of rights and duties. 

5. Life IS valued both in terms of its relation to community welfare 
and m terms of life being a universal human right. 

6. Belief in sacredness of human life as representing a universal 

human value ofrespect for the individual. 

typology. This is bccausc about 50 per 
moral fin°^ poop es thinking will be at a single stage, regardless of the 
mmeln T' I’ocause they seem to 

atatimeanH ^oefopmeiim/ sequence. “True" stages come one 

at a time and always in the same order. ^ 

dren *o sequence, and does not skip steps. Chil- 

niay be found h stages at varying speeds, of course, and 

may stoo at anv t T “ particular stage. An individual 

be must move^in any age, but if he continues to move, 

Staee-l and Stai^ 9 th "over occurs before the preconventional 
gonl thr^ultal^fi^^ ^o adult in Stage 4 has 

While the evicbn ' ^ Stage-6 adults have gone at least through 4. 

re« of S'fbovTZV^ “f Stage-iequence. take the ptog- 

boy, Tom“y,ra.kedZ, “r.H“n>an Life." The Art. 

son or a lot of unimnnia 5^**^ aave the life of one important per- 

Ple that are?t ZpoCt‘'h “All the pV 
lot of furniture but a whole house, maybe a 

toe and some of *ese „ Z P«-ple have an awful lot of fumi- 

doesn’t look it.” ^ ^ P^P o might have a lot of money and It 

with the value of the conftises the value of a human being 

Tommy’s conceptions of hfS'vJi Three years later (age 13) 

question, “Should the doctor • “bubed by the 

death because of her “ fa‘ally ill woman requesting 

put her out of her pain she^t “Maybe it would be good to 

wouldn’t want it, it’s not tbe husband 

without it— it isn’t somethincr If a pet dies you can get along 

wile, but it’s not really the same X Well, you can get a new 

tmgent on its hedonistic vllue^ woman’s life is partly con- 

value to the wife herself but even more <intin- 
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gent on its instrumental value to her husband, who can’t replace her as 
easily as he can a pet. 

Three years later still (age 16) Tommy's conception of life’s value is 
elicited by the same question, to which he replies: “It might be best for 
her, but her husband— it’s a human life— not like an animal; it just 
doesn’t have the same relationship that a human being does to a family. 
You can become attached to a dog, but nothing like a human you 
know.” 

Now Tommy has moved from a Stage-2 instrumental view of the 
woman's value to a Stage-3 view based on the husband’s distinctively 
human empathy and love for someone in his family. Equally clearly, it 
lacks any basis for a universal human value of the woman’s life, which 
would hold if she had no husband or if her husband didn't love her. 
Tommy, then, has moved step by step through three stages during the 
age 10-16. Tommy, though bright (I.Q. 120), is a slow developer in 
moral judgment. Let us take another boy, Richard, to show us sequen- 
tial movement through the remaining three steps. 

At age 13, Richard said about the mercy-killing, “If she requests it, it’s 
really up to her. She is in such terrible pain, just the same as people are 
always putting animals out of their pain,” and in general showed a mix- 
ture of Stage-2 and Stage-3 responses concerning the value of life. At 16, 
he said, “I don’t know. In one way, it’s murder, it’s not a right or privi- 
lege of man to decide who shall live and who should die. God put life 
into everybody on earth and you’re taking away something from that 
person that came directly from God, and you’re destroying something 
that is very sacred, it’s in a way part of God and it’s almost destroying a 
part of God when you kill a person. There's something of God in every- 
one.” 

Here Richard clearly displays a Stage-4 concept of life as sacred in 
terms of its place in a categorical moral or religious order. The value of 
human life is universal, it is true for all humans. It is still, however, de- 
pendent on something else, upon respect for God and God’s authority; it 
is not an autonomous human value. Presumably if God told Richard to 
murder, as God commanded Abraham to murder Isaac, he would do so. 

At age 20, Richard said to the same question: "There are more and 
more people in the medical profession who think it is a hardship on 
everyone, the person, the family, when you know they are going to die. 
When a person is kept alive fay an artificial lung or kidney it’s more like 
being a vegetable than being a human. If it’s her own choice, I think 
there are certain rights and privileges that go along with being a human 
being. I am a human being and I have certain desires for life and I 
think everybody else does too. You have a world of which you are the 
center, and everybody else does too and in that sense we’re all equal.” 
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Richard’s response is clearly Stage 5, in that the value of life is 
defined in terms of equal and universal human rights in a context of rel- 
ativity ( You have a world of which you are the center and in that sense 
we re all equal”), and of concern for utility or welfare consequences. 

t , Richard says: A human life takes precedence over any other 
moral or legal value, whoever it is. A human life has inherent value 
whether or not rt is valued by a particuUr individual. The worth of the 
individual human being is central where the principles of justice and 

love are normative for all human relationships." 

This young man is at Stage 6 in seeing the value of human life as ab- 

for *e human as an 

in a d R V ^ ^s tncygd ^.j^p through a sequence culminating 

fromor d" """ centrally valuable rather than derived 

from or dependent on social or divine authority. 

an and culturaUy universal sense, these steps lead toward 

as a form of judgment, where morality is considered 

from the analv^ has been in a philosophic tradition running 

or -ordinal? 

judgments of— or ^1, person at Stage 6 has disentangled his 
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said, “He should steal the food for his wife because if she dies he’ll have 
to pay for her funeral and that costs a lot” 

My guide was amused by these responses, but I was relieved; they 
were of course “classic” Stage-2 responses. In the Atayal village, funerals 
weren’t such a big thing, so the Stage*2 boys would say, “He should 
steal the food because he needs his wife to cook for him.” 

This means that we have to consult our anthropologists to know what 
content a Stage-2 child will include in his instrumental exchange calcu- 
lations, or what a Stage-4 adult will identify as the proper social order. 
But one certainly doesn’t have to start from scratch. What made my 
guide laugh was the difference in form between the children’s Stage'2 
thought and his own, a difference definable independently of particular 
cultures. 

Figures 1 and 2 indicate the cultumi universality of the sequence of 
stages which we have found. Figure 1 presents the age trends for mid- 
dle-class urban boys in the U.S., Taiwan and Mexico. At age 10 in each 
country, the order of use of each stage is the same as the order of its dif- 
ficulty or maturity. 

In the United States, by age 16 the order is the reverse, from the high- 
est to the lowest, except that Stage 6 is still little-used. At age 13, the 
good-boy, middle-stage (Stage 3) is not used. 



FIGURE 1 Middle-class urban boys in the U.S., Taiwan, 
and Mexico. At age 10, the stages are used according to 
difficulty. At age 13, Stage 3 is most used by all three groups. 
At age 16, U.S. boys have reversed the order of age 10 
stages (with the exception of 6), In Taiwan and Mexico, con- 
ventional (3—4) stages prevail at age 16, with Stage 5 also 
little used. 
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This sequence is not dependent upon a particular region, or any re- 
gion at all in the usual sense. I found no important difference in the de- 
velopment of moral thinking among Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Bud- 
dhists, Moslems and atheists. Religious values seem to go through the 
same stages as all other values. 

In summary, the nature of our sequence is not significantly affected by 
widely varying social, cultural or religious conditions. The only thing 
that is affected is the rate at which individuals progress through this se- 
quence. 


impiications of Universal Stages 

Why should there be such a universal invariant sequence of develop- 
ment? In answering this question, we need first to analyze these devel- 
oping social concepts in terms of their internal logical structure. At each 
stage, the same basic moral concept or aspect is defined, but at each 
higher stage this definition is more differentiated, more integrated and 
more general or universal. When one’s concept of human life moves 
from Stage 1 to Stage 2 the value of life becomes more differentiated 
from the value of property, more integrated (the value of life enters an 
organizational hierarchy where it is “higher” than property so that one 
steals property in order to save life) and more universalized (the life of 
any sentient being is valuable regardless of status or property). The 
same advance is true at each stage in the hierarchy. Each step of devel- 
opment then is a better cognitive organization than the one before it, 
one which takes account of everything present in the previous stage, but 
making new distinctions and organizing them into a more comprehen- 
sive or more equilibriated structure. The fact that this is the case has 
been demonstrated by a series of studies indicating that children and 
adolescents comprehend all stages up to their own, but not more than 
one stage beyond their own (Rest, 1969). And importantly, they primer 
this next stage. 

We have conducted experimental moral discussion classes (Blatt and 
Kohiberg, 1969) which show that the child at an earlier stage of devel- 
opment tends to move forward when confronted by the views of a child 
one stage further along. In an argument between a Stage*3 and Slage-4 
child, the child in the third stage tends to move toward or into Stage 4, 
while the Stage-4 child understands but does not accept the arguments 
of the Stage-3 child. 

Moral thought, then, seems to behave like all other kinds of thought. 
Progress through the moral levels and stages is cliaractcrizcd by increas- 
ing differentiation and increasing inlt^nilion, and hence is the same 
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kind of progress that scientific theory represents. Like acceptable scien- 
tific theoiy-or like any theory or structure of knowledge-moral 
oug t may be considered parti^Iy to generate its own data as it goes 
along, or at least to expand so as to contain in a balanced, self-consist- 
ent way a wtder and wider experiential field. The raw data in the case 
01 our ethrcal philosophies may be considered as conflicts between roles, 
or values, or as the social order in which men live 
The socml worlds of all men seem to contain the same basic slrnc- 
tnres. All the soe.et.es we have studied have the same basic institutions 
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Germans who tried to kill Hitler were doing right because respect for 
the equal values of lives demands that we kill someone who is murder- 
ing others in order to save their lives. There are exceptions to rules, 
then, but no exceptions to principles. A moral obligation is an obligation 
to respect the right or claim of another person. A moral principle is a 
principle for resolving competing claims, you versus me, you versus a 
third person. There is only one principled basis for resolving claims, jus- 
tice or equality. Treat every man's claim impartially regardless of the 
man. A moral principle is not only a rule of action but a reason for ac- 
tion. As a reason for action, justice is called respect for persons. 

As another example of our Stage 6, orientation to universal moral 
principles, let me cite Martin Luther King’s letter from a Birmingham 
jail. 


There is a type of constructive non-violent tension which is necessary 
for growth. Just as Socrates felt it was necessary to create a tension in 
the mind so that individuals oould rise horn the bondage of half-truths, 
so must we see the need for non-violent gadflies to create the kind of 
tension in society that will help men rise from the dark depths of preju- 
dice and racism. 

One may well ask, *‘How can you advocate breaking some laws and 
obeying others?” The answer lies in the fact that there are two types of 
laws, just and unjust One has not only a legal but a moral responsibility 
to obey just laws. One has a moral responsibility to disobey unjust laws. 
An unjust law is a human law that is not rooted in eternal law and natu- 
ral law. Any law that uplifts human personality is just any law that de- 
grades human personality is unjust. An unjust law is a code that a nu- 
merical or power majority group compeb a minority group to obey but 
does not m^e binding on itself. This is difierence nude legal. 

I do not advocate evading or defying the law as would the rabid seg- 
regationist That would lead to anarchy. One who breaks an unjust law 
must do so openly, lovingly, and with a willingness to accept the pen- 
alty. An individual who breaks a bw that conscience tells him is unjust, 
and willingly accepts the penalty of imprisonment in order to arouse the 
conscience of the community over its injustice, is in reality expressing 
the highest respect for the bw. 

King makes it clear that moral disobedience of the Jaw must spring 
from the same root as moral obedience to bw, out of respect for justice. 
We respect the law because it is based on rights, botli in the sense that 
Uie bw is designed to protect the rights of all and because tire bw is 
made by the principle of equal political rights. If civil disobedience is to 
be Stage 6, it must recognize the contractual respect for law of Stage 5, 
even to accepting imprisonment That is why Stage 5 is a way of think- 
ing about Ujc laws which are imposed upon all while a morality of jus- 
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have the moral right to ask them to inflict pain on another person. Ac- 
cordingly, 75% of the Stage-6 subjects quit or refused to shock the vic- 
tim as compared to only 13% of all the subjects at lower stages. 

A study of Berkeley students carries the issue into political civil dis- 
obedience, Berkeley students were faced with the decision to sit in the 
Administration building in the name of political freedom of communica- 
tion. Haan, Smith, and Block (in press) administered moral judgment in- 
terviews to over 200 of these students. Again the situation was like the 
Milgram situation. A Stage-5 social contract interpretation of justice, 
which was held by the University administration, could take the posi- 
tion that a student who came to Berkeley came with foreknowledge of 
the rules and could go elsewhere if he didn’t like them. About 50% of 
the Stage-5 subjects sat in. For Stage-6 students, the issue was clear-cut 
and 80% of them sat in. For students at tlie conventional levels, Stages 3 
and 4, the issue was also clear-cut and only 10% of them sat in. These 
results will sound very heartwarming to those of us who have engaged 
in protest activities. Protesting is a sure sign of being at the most mature 
moral level. However, there was another group who was almost as dis- 
posed to sit in as the Stage-6 students. These were our Stage-2 instru- 
mental relativists, of whom about 60% sat in. From our longitudinal 
studies, we know that most Stage-2 college students arc in a state of 
confusion. In high school most were at the conventional level, and in 
college they kick conventional morality searching for their thing, for 
self-chosen values, but cannot tell an autonomous morality of justice 
from one of egoistic relativism, exchange and revenge. Our longitudinal 
studies indicate that all of our middle-class Stage-2 college students 
grow out of it to become principled adults. 

I make tlie point to indicate that protest activities, like otiicr acts, are 
neither virtuous nor vicious; it is only the knowledge of the good which 
lies behind them whicli gives them virtue. As an example, I would bike 
it dial a Stage-6 sense of justice w'ould luivc been rather unlikely to find 
the Dow Chemical sit-in virtuous. The rules being disobeyed by the 
protesters were not unjust rules, and Uic sit-in was depriving individuals 
of rights, not trying (o protect individual rights. Principled civil disobe- 
dience is not illegitimate propaganda for worthy political causes, it is 
tlic just questioning of injustice. 

Having, 1 hope, persuaded you of one view of virtue, let us briefly 
consider how it may be taught In a sense, diis view implies that knowl- 
edge of the good is always witliin but needs to be drawn out. In a series 
of experimental studies (Best, Turiel. and Kohlbcrg. 1DG9; Best, 19G9), 
we luve found that cliildren and adolescents prefer the highest level of 
thought Uiey can comprehend. Children comprehend all lower stages 
tlun their own, and often comprehend the stage one higher tlun tlieir 
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take things from us and so on. My sons reply was, “I just don't see it, it’s 
sort of crazy not to steal if there are no police.” 

The story indicates that, like most ordinary fathers, I have no great 
skill in teaching true virtue. My son, of couree, has always been virtuous 
in the conventional sense. Even when he saw no rational reason for 
being honest, he received E's on his report card on the bag of virtues on 
obedience, responsibility, and respect for property. Unlike what we 
usually think, it is quite easy to leach conventionally virtuous behavior 
but very difficult to teach true knowledge of the good. 

The first step in teaching virtue, then, is the Socratic step of creating 
dissatisfaction in the student about his present knowledge of the good. 
This we do experimentally by exposing the student to moral conflict sit- 
uations for which his principles have no ready solution. Second, we ex- 
pose him to disagreement and argument about these situations with his 
peers. Our view holds that if we inspire cognitive conflict in the student 
and point the way to the next step up the divided line, he will tend to 
see things previously invisible to him. 

In practice, then, our experimental efibrts at moral education have in- 
volved getting students at one level, say Stage 2, to argue with those at 
the next level, say Stage 3. The teacher would support and clarify the 
Stage-3 arguments. Then he would pit the Stage-3 students against the 
Stage-4 students on a new dilemma. Initial results with this method with 
a junior high group indicated 50% of the students moved up one stage 
and 10% moved up two stages. In comparison, only 10% of a control 
group moved up one stage in the four-month period involved (Blatt and 
Kohlberg, 1969). 

Obviously the small procedures I have described are only a way sta- 
tion to genuine moral education. As my easlier comments suggested, a 
more complete approach means full student participation in a school in 
which justice is a living matter. 
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ON SOCIALIZATION 


AND THE PSYCHOSOCIAL 


REALM OF ADOLESCENCE 



introduction 


Socialization, social learning, and 
the ps)’chosocial realm are the 
subjects of numerous tomes in the 
social sciences. We shall barely 
sample the applications of these 
concepts to adolescent develop- 
ment. Our sample will focus on so- 
cialization processes immediately 
relevant to the high school expe- 
rience, somewhat ignoring the 
multiple meanings and complex 
forms socialization takes among 
modem adolescents. This shift 
from the developmental areas of a 
more structural and functional na- 
ture dealt with in the previous two 
sections moves us into today’s true 
mantle of adolescence: the social 
ramifications of adolescent devel- 
opment. ^Vhateve^ turmoils and 
^tensions adolescents face derive 
from these social ramifications. 

Distinguishing among the con- 
cepts socialization, social learning, 
and psychosocial factors is not dif' 
willing to accept 
e act that they merely represent 
different perspectives on the same 
phenomenon. Socialization refers 
„ by which a social 

group or social agent inculcates 
individual. Concen 
y. a role is nolhinc more that 


Uiat 


- .lolhing more than 
of interpersonal behaviors 


arc associated with or cx- 


%viin or cx 
^ Ci for a given situation, al 
"5“= that these 

nn i learning is what goes 

" 'tnlividuaf who is being 


socialized and we infer it in much 
the same way that we infer other 
forms of learning. The term psy- 
chosocial alludes to the personal, 
cognitive products an individual 
acquires through his own sociali- 
zation experiences. Thus, to be re- 
dundant for the sake of making a 
point, we can speak of a high 
school student socially learning 
ambivalent psychosocial orienta- 
tions toward college from the con- 
flicting socializations he receives 
from his parents and his peers. 

This section, then, purports to 
acquaint us with some of the ef- 
fects of the adolescent’s social mi- 
lieu upon his development in high 
school. Our treatment of these so- 
cial effects begins with two arti- 
cles that introduce us to the terms 
and leading works in this area. 
Dodson’s article plies the reader 
with definitions of basic social ter- 
minology and notions of child de- 
velopment. However, the reader 
would do well to remember that 
Dodson leans heavily on the socio- 
logical interpretation of behavior. 
His tendency to stress the import- 
ance of “mores” for understanding 
and dealing with human behavior, 
while playing down "synaptic 
connections” and obliquely refer- 
ring to “tinkering with psyches,” 
was once justifiable in trying to 
get educators to be muUi-discipUn- 
aiy. Today, however, the socio- 
logical perspective has been duly 
incorporated by educators and be- 
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havioral scientists, and Dodsons 
zeal ought to be de-emphasized in 
view of the prevailing multi-disci- 
plinaiy approach to human devel- 
opment and education. Polsky pro- 
vides a valuable overview of major 
theorists’ works and ideas in what 
he calls the sociology of adoles- 
cence. The Kandel and others 
(1968) paper on the concept of ad- 
olescent subcultures provides a re- 
view of a sociological concept 
with a long history of controversy. 
This concept has enjoyed wide- 
spread currency in America as a 
socialization model of adolescent 
behavior. The authors trace its ori- 
gin and development and then go 
on to analyze its alleged influences 
on adolescents. The student will 
be impressed at once with the vast 
number of investigators who have 
worked with this concept, as well 
as with the uncertainty with which 
it has been maintained over the 
decades and the many fonns it has 
assumed. Kandel and her col- 
leagues offer us a context within 
which to place other investigators’ 
allusions to the notion of an ado- 
lescent subculture. Perhaps the 
only conclusion one can come to is 
that this concept is destined to the 
same fate as Freud’s concept of 
identification — having been used 
widely to mean many things it is 
no longer of any particular use. 

In the fourth paper, Simpson 
presents an analysis to illustrate 
what he considers the basic socio- 
logical function the adolescent 
peer group performs for the social 
system as well as for the adoles- 


cent. Simpson’s theme is that the 
extended period of adolescence in 
modem America functions primar- 
ily because of the central statuses 
provided the adolescent by his 
peer group. In other words, the 
peer group is what gives meaning 
to the adolescent’s life. 

Brittain helps remove us from 
the horns of a dilenuna encoun- 
tered by students of adolescence 
about the preferences adolescents 
show for parents and peers in con- 
flict situations. He hypothesizes 
that adolescents are inclined to be 
swayed by parents when making 
certain choices, whereas in other 
instances they tend to follow 
peers. His findings support his ex- 
pectations and also show the re- 
spective areas in which parents 
and peers are followed. 

In their study of peer influences 
on adolescent educational aspira- 
tions and attainments, Alexander 
and Campbell deal with the effects 
of friends on the high school se- 
nior’s goals to go to college. Their 
findings show that a senior’s 
friends’ attitudes and choices 
about college have important con- 
sequences for his own attitudes 
and choices about college— and 
other areas for that matter. In ad- 
dition to their results, the model 
they use to analyze dyadic friend- 
ships deserves reading. 

The next two papers move away 
from the influences of parents and 
peers per se and look at the social- 
izing effects of the high schools on 
students. Boyle reviews the ger- 
mane literature on the efiecls of 
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high schools on student aspirations 
and then presents his own data on 
the subject. Boyle summarizes his 
findings with the overall observa- 
tion that the population composi- 
tion of a high school has important 
consequences for the students 
aspirations, somewhat more impor- 
tant in large-city schools than in 
small-city schools. In addition. 
Boyle is critical of survey data 
and yields useful insights into the 
inherent weaknesses of seemingly 
acceptable investigations that the 
student should be aware of for fu- 
ture reference. 

Willems study is concerned 
with the relationships among 
school size, student performance, 
and a student’s sense of obligation 
or responsibility to school aclivi- 
ties. This study shows that high 
schools of different sizes have dif- 
„ expectations about their 
good and “poor” students’ feel- 
ings for participation in school ac- 
tivities. 


The Rosen article on the elTei 
ot conflicting group membersl 
3 s at least two components 
our consideration of socializati 
among adolescents. In the li 
phce, ,t presents us with an t 
derstanding and a realistic apr 
oahon of the concept of reform 
groups_a useful notion for stn. 
“g adolescents- behaviors and 
The other contributi 
sen makes is an examination 
tte reactions of adolescents ii, 
particular religious group to p 
parental pressures concern 
'o'lgious behavior. Rosen int 


duces us to the socializing influ- 
ences of others on Jewish high 
school age boys and girls attitudes 
toward the ritual practice of the 
use of Kosher meat We have here 
a miniature window on the process 
through which a particular minor- 
ity group fails or succeeds to in- 
clude a particular behavior in its 
young, 

The final selection on the social- 
ization process and adolescent de- 
velopment gives a very cursory 
but poignant view of the psychoso- 
cial realizations of black adoles- 
cents in America. In these two ex- 
cerpts from Grier and Cobbs’ 
Black Bage, the reader is thrust 
into the human realities of two 
psychiatrists’ findings on the con- 
sequences of the conditions and 
experiences of Negro youth in 
America. The intent here is to pre- 
sent the very stark socialization ef- 
fects pressed on members of a mi- 
nority group — American society 
socializes black adolescents to feel 
inferior and to be satisfied with in- 
ferior statuses. 

The importance of keeping track 
of the societal context in which 
adolescents must place themselves 
cannot be overstressed for those 
who would work with adolescents. 
In a sense, we have pointed to one 
way for the adult to keep abreast 
of society’s impact on youth by 
demonstrating the usefulness of 
communicating directly with ado- 
lescents about their views of 
what’s happening to them. A sup- 
plement to and stimulant for this 
source of information is available 
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from the so-called experts who at- 
tend to the trends of society’s 
building blocks. For one compre- 
hensive treatment of the nature of 
the American society in which ad- 
olescents find themselves, the stu- 


dent is referred to “The Changing 
American People: Are We Deteri- 
orating or Improving?” Annals of 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, 378 (July 
1968). 


1. SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT* 
Dan W. Dodson 


What would happen if some Passover in reverse should kill all human 
beings, except the infants? You would say, “They too would die.” You 
would be right, for the existence of the infant depends upon some way 
of caring for him. Let us suppose, however, that there were some mirac- 
ulous way through which the babies who were spared could be nurtured 
to maturity without coming in contact with older people who could 
teach them the ways of the group. What would it mean? 

It would mean that we would begin anew the tortuous process of ac- 
quiring a culture. Few, if any, of the things which have meaning for us 
would be significant to them. There would be no language, other than 
cries and guttural sounds, hence communication would be restricted to 
primitive forms. None of the artifacts of our culture would have meaning 
for them. Buildings might be used for shelter, but such use would come 
only through trial and error experience. 

None of the things we consider moral could, in likelihood, be found 
among them. They would stand in awe of, and perhaps ultimately de- 
velop rituals around powers which were beyond their understand- 
ing. They would be animistic in religion and it would perhaps take a 
thousand years to develop a monotheistic conception of deity. The sim- 
plest concepts of causation in the world about them would be unintelli- 
gible. They would ascribe causality to whatever happened to be near 
when something occurred. It would take a long time to determine the 
relation between cause and effect as we know it. The children of tlie 
most civilized society would fare no better than others, for the skills of 

• ReprifUed with permission from The Journal of Nursery Education (now YOUNG 
CHILDREN), Vol. 17. No. 2. March 1962. National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. 1629 2lst Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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responding to a highly complex culture are not biological and hence are 
not transmissible through inheritance. 

Now! Let us look at the problem another way. Suppose by some 
strange accident the child of a mother of the Australian Bush could be 
exchanged for the child of a modem mother of today’s Manhattan and 
the accident not discovered. It must be admitted that the biological 
characteristics would make it impossible for such an exchange to go un- 
noticed, but for the sake of argument suppose it could. It is not hard to 
believe that both children would acquire the skills which would make 
them capable of functioning purposively and worthily in the societies to 
which fate assigned them. 

This type of speculation suggests that man has almost infinite capacity 
for adaptation. The raw stuff of his original nature gives him almost lim- 
itless ability to "become.” What he becomes depends on what the cul* 
^re of which he is a part demands of him. While some believe the next 
breakthrough” in human advancement will be through eugenics * most 
would agree, perhaps, that this is a slow and uncertain road since we 
know so little about the upper limits of biological capacity. Recent stud- 
ies, likewise, are beginning to challenge the limitations set on man’s ca- 
pacities by the psychologists. Man’s psychological limitations were set 
and inherent, according to the older schools of thought. Said Burt et al. 
as late as 1934; ® 

1 the psychologist underetands inborn, aU-around. inteU 

ec a ability. It is inherited, or at least innate, not due to teaching or 
^ intellectual, not emotional or moral, and remains uninflu- 
ence y industry or zeal; it is general, not specific, Le., it is not limited 
any particular kind of work, but enters into all we do or say or think, 
our mental qualities, it is the roost &r reaching; fortunately, it can 
be measured with accuracy and ease.* 

Of this school of thought Paris says: 

p.i j century or so ago a miniature Dark Age descended over the 

vinfs.^ nman psy^ology and the doctrines of the mental testers con- 
doctrine * public with a secular variant of an infant damnation 


co^^ud literature on intellig ence and experience, 

es wi much optimism that we can “find out how to govern the 

» Gardner, The Human FolentiaL 

• F ^ ^Vorks. 1934. 

^oc. rIx.,2Q q ’ The Ability Dimensions In Human Society," Am. 
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encounters that children have with their environments” to increase intel- 
ligence.^ 

This latter type of thinking suggests significant advances in human 
ability through intentional control of social factors which call forth la- 
tent skills and abilities. 


The Socialization Process 

How does a culture produce an American, Protestant, Catholic or Jew, a 
Hottentot or a Russian, from a child with his original nature? Sociolo- 
gists call this socialization. Original nature becomes cloaked with quali- 
ties we call human. Language, social graces, self-awareness and a 
conception of status emerge through a process in which the child and 
his social world interact Both are altered by the impact. What is per- 
haps more important, each is different because of the other. 

The following are some of the important factors in this process: 


1. THE FORMATION OF HUMAN NATURE 

Man is not bom human. He is bom with potentialities for becoming 
human. Original nature becomes cloaked with qualities we call human. 
This nature consists of abilities to identify with and relate to other peo- 
ple. It connotes those attributes which are perhaps shared solely among 
the human specie — consciousness of one’s self in relation to others, sen- 
ses of right and wrong formed by the standards of the group, an em- 
pathetic relationship whereby one enters imaginatively into the role of the 
other, sees himself as if he were in the place of the other and experi- 
ences the sentiments which he imputes to the other. 

This dimension of growth and development cannot be overestimated. 
This writer spent an evening with the staff of a community center in a 
low income housing project. We tried to assess the impact upon human 
nature of children reared in that situation. Almost all tlie experiences 
these children had with others were on a mass basis. Except for the ten- 
uous strands of family life, and many homes were broken, these children 
had been educated on a mass basis and had been involved in recreation 
only on a mass basis. If a child is ever to internalize feelings of regard 
for others so that he behaves toward them as he would beliave toward 
himself because he can “put himself in their place, tliis skill must be 
learned at an early age and in small intimate group relationships. I do 


* J. McV. Hunt, lnUlli^cnce arid Eipcricnce, 1961. 
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not doubt but that many contemporary cmel crimes are perpetrated by 
persons who have never had this capacity developed within themselves. 

To be human, one must be able to put himself imaginatively in the 
role of the other and experience how he would “feel” were he in the oth- 
er’s place. Cooley makes the point that human nature is universal be- 
cause the primary groups in which it is cradled are universal. 


2. CONCEPTION OF SELF 

In the foregoing discussion words like self and role were used fre- 
quently. They signify that acquiring a concept of self is another 
dimension of socialization. In the early months of life a child probably 
does not distinguish self from mother. Be that as it may, the concept of 
self is a continuously changing one. Maturation brings changes of self 
concept Each new contact delimits self-other perceptions. One becomes 
an object to himself only because he is in interaction with other selves. 
Cooleys classical illustration of the “looking glass” self illustrates what 
is involved: 


As we see our face, figure, and dress in the glass, and are interested in 
cm because they are ours, and pleased or otherwise with them accord- 
ing as thty do or do not answer to what we should like them to bej so in 
our imagination we perceive in another’s mind some thought of our ap- 
pearanw. manners, aims, deeds, character, friends, and so on, and are 

vanously affected by it. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements: the 
imagmalion of our appearance to the other person, the imagination of his 
juagment of that appearance, and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride 
or mortification. ® 

'J. ' ashamed to seem evasive in the presence of a straightfor- 

a the presence of a brave one, gross in the eyes of 

thp always imagine, and in imagining share, 

ariinn other mind. A man will boast to one person of an 

some sharp transaction in trade — which he would be 
ashamed to own to another.* 

self-perception cannot be overestimated. One of 
worked / "“^“ty that the individual never 

structure. ^ i°r ^ conception of self which gave his personality 

die indi^ 'j'^ I self-conception was so inadequate that 

self never had to develop his potentials in order to meet his 

ccDlioiTor problem of trauma to self-per- 

t' cre ateU by the interaction. Unless one has self-confidence he is 

Cooby. Chaj. II.. Ilunuiu SatiircunJ The SociwI On/i r. 
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seriously impaired in life’s undertakings. The quality of the social rela- 
tionships between an individual and those with whom he is in interac- 
tion goes a long way toward spelling out the sort of object he becomes 
to himself. 


3. ROLE BEHAVIOR 

Closely related to conception of self is social role. Each of us perceives 
himself in many roles. Others expect performances from us in line with 
their, and our, role expectancies for us. Roles in early childhood may be 
quite diffused. A child at play can be mother this instant, father the 
next, then teacher or nurse. As soon as we become self-conscious this be- 
comes more difficult. Children are frequently baffled by lack of clarity of 
role for themselves in social groups. They must perforce take direction 
from their elders. If one sits on a park bench on an afternoon when 
mothers are out with their small children it is not hard ^to detect this 
process. There are many proscriptions. Don t do this. Do do 
"You are a naughty child.” “Come back here— you must not go there. 
All these are familiar tenns. Many middle class mothers scold their chil- 
dren because they get dirty. The tendency to keep them nice and clwn 
is often the beginning of a rigid and inflexible perception of role, e- 
gardless of the perception of role which emerges, tlie child is coming to 
learn certain role relationships. He learns he can control his mother by 
crying. He can please her by loving her. He soon learns that some roles 
are naughty and others good. 


4. STATUS 

Another dimension of self is status. Here one learns how much esteem is 
attached to one’s self as a person. We also learn Uiat in some roles we 
rate higher than in others. One young woman is perceived os a queen 
and caries herself in regal splendor. Another, equally beautiful, equally 
competent, and equally healthy perceives herself as a commoner and 
curtsies to the other. The reason? One has status and the other docs not. 

It should also be noticed that status is accorded not only because of 
“who one is,” but status is also related to achievement. One is Ujo 
strongest. Another is the brightest. One is the prettiest. Another is so ugly 
Uiat only a mother could love him (in a culture which pnzes good 
looks). Some work out roles of status as leaders and occasionally le;id 
with such compelling power tlial Uic>- are referred to as clurismatic 

leaders, i.e., they lave the gift of llic gods. . , , , ..i . 

From a biologically functioning organism at birth endowed wiU. tre- 
mendous potentialities to "become," the average child moves through 
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the varied social processes to become a social being — conscious of him- 
self in relation to others, playing many roles, some contradictory to one 
another— some complementing each other. Some give him status- 
others detract from his status. To meet the role expectations and acquire 
status the average child learns whatever the culture (his culture) de- 
mands in the way of language, skills and other culture content. 


5. POWER AS A DIMENSION OF STATUS 

III our pluralistic society one aspect of status is power. Every commu- 
nity has persons and groups who have more status than others. They are 
a e to make decisions for the community which others are obliged to 
0 ow. Sometimes this power is oppressive. Sometimes it is liberating to 
t e uman spirit It is here hypothesized that it is impossible for a youth 
w 10 IS a mernber of a group which is powerless, to grow to maturity 
wi lout sonie hurt to his perception of self because of the compromised 
posi ion 0 is group in the community. Perhaps the most dramatic and 
lea ren mg aspect of this problem is that occasioned when the minor- 
to his parents and says “Johnny called me a 'nig* 
^^e' u ** ^ Or as Frazier relates the case of the child who 

^ an older white youth, who says “I will tell my 

down" 1 ?^ however, must “let him 

inviilnprokf'^-^ posidon in the community makes him 

of the latte!'s posUioa' concerned, irrespective of the justice 

namism feeling of impotence in a youth was the dy- 

emDhasi7p ^ person who feels impotent tends to over- 

of behavio weaknesses. While we see some evidence of this type 
he did income, minority communities, we also witness what 

of reacHnrr t” ‘^ate—namely that overcompensation is not the only way 
apathv in^tk° Another is resignation in apathy. The mass 

for those wk * cities is indicative of this trauma to selfhood 

iaken for 1 t the “pale of power.” Such apathy is often 

will testifv tk early childhood education leaders 

social birl ™ behveen young children of widely different 

wrought ihm'^^'k'* ^*^® ^ noticeable. As the self-conceptions 

sonalitv ihn i^n- culture make themselves felt in per- 

7 . the differences begin to emerge, 

'■ CLASS AS STATUS 

Ihc 6 flh\ca'r m** °f flatus is social class. Studies indicate that by 

> measurable dilTercnces in the behavior of children of dif- 
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ferent classes show up. Middle class mothers begin toilet-training much 
earlier than do lower class mothers. Thumb sucking is much more a 
middle class child behavior. Lower class children are allowed to do 
things “on their own” much earlier than are middle class children. In 
the later years of child development these middle class pressures be- 
come inexorable. The child’s status becomes much more dependent upon 
his making grades in school, keeping clean, not being a rowdy, and 
“watching his manners.” That these conforming pressures are emasculat- 
ing to both sexes is evidenced by the much higher ratio of sexual frig- 
idity and other types of sexual aberrations in middle class than in lower 
class adults, according to the Kinsey reports. 

This discussion of the socialization process illustrates some of what 
happens as this pristine nature of children comes into interaction with 
the surrogates of the culture. Each develops a self, a role with status; 
each acquires power or is traumatized because of lack of it; each finds 
himself in some general structures which we call class. Original nature 
is forged into human nature. The quality of “humanness depends 
many aspects of culture, and some aspects of capacity within the indi- 
vidual himself. 


Some Issues 

We come now to discuss some issues which bear upon child rearing in 
our culture. These could be expanded many times over, but the follow- 
ing are suggestive of the challenges which the sociological factors of the 
society present: 

1. GROUPING 

One of the most controversial, and at the same time fruitful, areas is 
grouping. At present there is a tendency toward peer grouping in our 
culture. We group children on age bases. We group them on ability 
bases. There is a tremendous movement toward grouping on a religious 
basis. Reisman has written tellingly of the change from inner direction 
to “outer direction" as aspects of our national character. He attributes 
this to the change in the age structure of the populatmn; the change 
from a producers’ to a consumers’ economy; the change from Ae Protes- 
tant ethic to a secular motivation. A good case could be made tliat tlic 
reason for this phenomenon is none of these things. There is outer direc- 
tion because there is peer group domination. One’s reference groups are 
less and less those of the elder generation, family tradition, and that 
which represents a link of conUnuity beUveen the generations. It is in- 
creasingly tliat of the peer group. 
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Another aspect of peer group influence is in its stifling of creativity, 
and its pull toward mediocrity. The higher challenges for a group are 
rarely the dynamisms generated within it. Nursery school education 
should experiment more with this dimension of personality growth and 
development. Too much adult domination brings pressures to identify 
with adult norms. This has been described tellingly by Eric Fromm. Too 
little challenge from adult relationships results in mediocrity. Sensitive 
leaders will be concerned with striking the right balance in grouping for 
all the children. 


2. SOCIAL NORMS 

A great challenge in child welfare is how to develop democratic “pe- 
rimeters of authority so youths will have the security of knowing “how 
far they can go, and where they must stop. A democratic society does 
not mean absence of norms. Neither, of course, does it mean oppressive 
authoritarianism. The former Is anarchy. The latter is dictatorship. 
When a new teacher is sent into a classroom it is a rare thing that much 
IS accomplished the first day. The children are “tiying her out” to see 
ow far they can go. When they discover the perimeters of authority 
they settle down.” The studies in discipline indicate that the impact of 
disciphne on personality is not so much whether it is permissive or 
1 V, when it is ambivalent and equivocal. The prob- 

lem is how to “shore up” the perimeters of authority so that the child is 
sure oi where he stands. As he grows older he will need to keep testing 
authority against his altered maturity. It is good 
* *°*^*^g to tell a four-year-old never to cross the street without as- 
ance. twenty-four-year-old who never tested this conditioning 
against his altered maturity would be a hopeless cripple, 
rial ^ fb® later problems of delinquency and other so- 

c-ill a *^*^^^?*L^**°” among youth is the result of what sociologists would 

call anomie (absence of norms). 

3. VALUES 

pradlcf values. That they are a social 

cdiv othr^ ° vious. Some seem universal in human societies. Undoubt- 
that mntt^ ^1^ unique to time and place. The studies of Piaget indicate 
child Vf begin as moral conditioning in the early life of the 

adult “tbou Shalt not” of 

richt or scarcely any shades of gray— things are either 

thoritv RfT, . 1 ^ basis of rightness or wrongness is because some au- 

rch-R Tu “ s: 
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At given stages of maturation this is a necessary and universal aspect 
of training. Leaders of children’s groups have no alternative than to in- 
culcate the ways of life into which the children are born. This rigidity of 
moral structure is needed to give security and confidence to the very 
young. As the child grows older what has been taught must be reexam- 
ined as to its continued adequacy. Hence, much of what is learned as 
concepts of right and wrong, moral and immoral, must later be reinter- 
preted, unlearned, or mediated by conflicting and contradictoiy values. 
The absolutes are not the issues of character making choices. Such are 
rarely presented in later life. Choices of mature people are among the 
fine shades of gray in between. Few absolutes can be followed blindly in 
intelligent citizenship in later life because they are interwoven with 
equally compelling absolutes which alas are sometimes contradictory. 

Hence, most children acquire moral controls in early life. As they ma- 
ture they must learn to make increasingly rational decisions by taking 
into account conflicting and contradictory values, and increasingly de- 
velop ethical systems of behavior in which they bring to bear reason, 
knowledge, and an understanding of the role of their own prejudices. 
They must learn to make increasingly disciplined judgments. This pro- 
cess starts in the nursery school. 


The Prospect 

This brief summary of sociological concepts suggests the possibilities of 
the future. Biological improvement of the race is a long and uncertain 
undertaking. The psychological internalization of experience will always 
be an area of fruitful study. Both offer hopes for mans improvement. 
What has not always been clear is mans relation to man. In our indivi- 
dualistic society there has been a tendency to depreciate this part ol 
man’s nature. , 

Today, we realize behavior is determined much more by mores than 
by synaptic connections. While we may “tinker with the psyche of 
those who suffer from traumas to self-hood (occasioned by their treat- 
ment in the society) the great hope resides in creating the kind of so- 
ciety which will have built-in therapeutic dimensions. Such a society 
will elicit far more creativeness than we now exhibit 

Biological evolution has brought all races to about the same s^ge of 
development. We are bom with enoroious potentials. Some capitalize on 
their original endowment. Others never liave the sails of imagination 
stretched to see the vistas on the far horizons-beyond narrowly circum- 
scribed selves. .... 

In this day when democracy is on trial to demonstrate its ability to 
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unlock potentials, we who lead youth have the task of engineering social 
processes so that our apathetic ones, those with limited perceptions ot 
self, those whose lives are unfulfilled, are led to encounter social rela- 
tionships which will demand of them a new nature, a new man. In this 
task we begin with the children. 

This is where you in early childhood education can offer a most signi- 
ficant contribution. 


2. THE SOCIOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE: A REVIEW 
OF MAJOR STUDIES * 

Howard W. Polsky 


A plethora of articles on adolescent abnormal behavior from a clinical 
point of view is now flooding the presses. This is a sociological phenonf 
enon which begs a special study in itself. It is the premise of this paper 
that the dynamics of adolescent behavior within the "family parlor’ will 
take on more significant meaning if we have more explicit understand- 
ing of some of the major forces in our society which shape the family 
and the adolescent’s role in it. Accordingly, “the first lesson of modem 
sociology is that the individual cannot understand his own experiences 
or gauge his own fate without locating himself within the trends of his 
epoch and the life chances of all the individuals of his social layer.” ^ 
Sutherland has pointed out that “theories may be classified regarding 
t e points of interest in two principal groups; namely, individual differ* 
ences and situational or cultural processes.” * The relationship between 
these two groups of data must be grasped in order to understand both 
e peculiar contributions of sociology and psychology to social thought 
1' what is basic to a sociological orientation has been clearly out- 

»ned in Sutherland’s approach to what he calls systematic criminal or 

tielinquentbehavior: 


;o«n.aJ ofltumon RcUition%, 1959, 7(3). 251-270. Reprinted by permis.sion of the au- 
thor and the of Human Relations. 

t Collar, Oxford University Press, New York, 1951. 

^hcony of Cnminologu, Lippincolt, Philadelphia, IQS’*- 
Pnntt^l by permission of the publisher. J. B. Lirefocoft Company. 
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Third, delinquency is adventitious when considered as a specific act of 
a specific person. No one can explain why a coin comes up “heads” on a 
particular toss. It is described as due to chance. Chance does not mean 
that no causes are operating, but that the causes are so complicated that 
they cannot be analyzed. Similarly, a specific criminal act may be the re- 
sult of a complex of causes which cannot be analyzed. This does not 
mean that it is similar to the fiipping of a coin with only two alternatives 
and those of equal likelihood. Rather it is like rolling loaded dice, with 
high probability but no certainty. It is not possible to explain adequately 
why one person commits a specific crime while another, with traits, ex- 
periences, and social situation almost identical, does not. The plot of a 
recent motion picture is based on a comparison of two boys engaged in a 
theft. When discovered, one ran more rapidly, escaped, and became a 
priest; the other ran less rapidly, was caught, and committed to a refor- 
matory, and became a gangster. In other circumstances, the one who ran 
more rapidly might have become the gangster, and the one who ran less 
rapidly the priest. It is such combinations of factors which make it im- 
possible to explain each individual act adequately, because it is never 
possible to include all these unique combinations in a generalization. On 
that account attention should be concentrated on systematic criminal be- 
havior, either in the form of criminal careers or organized criminal prac- 
tices. By this statement of the problem, it may be possible to discover 
the processes which are general and tmiform and to arrive at an ade- 
quate theory of such behavior. If a theory can be developed that is ade- 
quate for systematic criminal behavior, it will be easier to explain spe- 
cific acts in relation to this framework.® 

It is important to note that the sociologist departs from the indivi- 
dualistically oriented psychologist when he “conceives of the social 
structure as active, as producing fresh motivations which cannot be pre- 
dicted on the basis of one’s knowledge of man’s native drives."^ He at- 
tempts to determine how the social and cultural structure generates 
pressure for varying kinds of social behavior, and assumes that despite 
individual-to-individual variations, important common group manifesta- 
tions will appear in response to similar positions occupied in the societal 
structure and in reaction to similar social pressures. Allison Davis em- 
ploys this same approach in his own studies of adolescent behavior: 
“This central characteristic of human social learning, namely, that 
human beings always learn their social behavior in some type of relation 
to other personalities, and therefore in an emotional context, is tlie cru- 
cial principle underlying any systematic effort to understand adolescent 


* Ibid. 

* Merton, Hobert K. Socju/ Theory atid Socud Structure, The Free Press of CU-ii- 
coc, Illinois, 1&49. 
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social and personal development That is, every adolescent's social be- 
havior bears the marks of his personal history in relation to his parents, 
his siblings, his play-group and his teachers, as well as the imprint of 
cultural controls.” ® 

To be sure, important variations in behavior arise among members of 
the same social status. This is due (1) to different constitutions and 
psychic integrations and (2) to the differing experiences and “cumula- 
tive ordering of these experiences.” Yet “the life plan of the individual, 
his philosophy of life, and his expectations and specific goals, normally 
fit into a large social framework, which is typical of his social position, 
and which limit the scope of his construction of a possible future.” To 
limit, however, this writer is cautious to add, “is not to determine. The 
structure of a man’s future as he sees it is subject to marked individual 
modification from the life plan suggested by his social position in a par- 
ticular society at a given time.” « 

AnoAer key concept that links the social structures and institutions to 
the^ individual personality must be elaborated upon. This is the concept 
k variations of social roles which compose the individual, 

eir objectives and values which steer and direct his conduct, and the 
indivi^dual’s way of reacting to these roles. A role can be defined “as the 
act of prescribed behaviors expected of individuals who fill given posi- 
ons in ^ecific groups.”^ This concept was brought into prominence by 
eorge H. Mead® (developed simultaneously in many respects by soci- 
o ogJSts Thomas and Cooley,* and the psychiatrist, Harry Stack 
u ivan ) who traced the socialization of the child to a process of iU" 
co^orating societal norms of behavior by putting himself in the place of 
oiners ( the generalized other”) and gradually learning through a differ- 
la ing process what others expect of him so that these expectations 
ecome internalized. His self, as he reflectively imagines and conceives 
nicai ^ image of his self which others have commu- 

ual analyzing the life history of a particular individ- 

nartlv ^®^^bo"sbips with othere, we find a plurality of diverse, 

formr.,M conceptions or images this individual progressively 
y various social sets in which he participates from infancy to 
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old age. Some of these images disappear, some become partly absorbed 
in later images. Consequently, his image of his self changes in the course 
of time; but it serves as a lasting nucleus, giving to the images con- 
structed by others some degree of unity and continuity. It enables him 
to identify himself and helps others identify him as the same individual, 
however differently represented by different social sets and by himself at 
different periods of his life.” 

The precise relationship of the assumption of roles to the internaliza- 
tion of significant others’ expectations has been described by Logan and 
Wilson: 

In the internalization of the attitudes of others, the individual most 
often takes over those attitudes which define his own role in the group. 

In the early stages of participation in a social group, an individuals so- 
cial role is external to him and exists only in the expectations of others. 

In Order to secure the approval of the group, and to achieve his own 
objectives the person must inform himself as to the nature and character 
of these expectations. This is usually not difficult, since the other mem- 
bers are anxious for him to learn his role as soon as possible, and hence 
they informally and repeatedly depict it for him in their conversation and 
overt behavior. Through the process of socialization, the individual in- 
corporates these expectations into his personality and thus establishes his 
role and its relation to the roles of others. ** 

It has been pointed out that whereas Freud in his analysis of the so- 
cialization process concerned himself almost exclusively with one or the 
other— parental authorify or substitute— the more sociologically or cul- 
turally oriented psychologists consider equally significant other individ- 
uals and groups the individual comes into contact with at various peri- 
ods throughout his life. Particularized others eventually form a pattern, 
and a hierarchy of values is established with varying meanings for the 
youth, and hence consequences for his conduct. In employing this ap- 
proach, “motives are viewed as social justifications for one’s own con- 
duct, and as a means of persuading others to accept and to further one’s 
conduct. Such statements of motive arise when we are faced witli alter- 
natives, with unexpected choices, or when there is opposition to one’s 
role; for in routine conduct our motives are often not questioned." 

The above sociological orientation was the one basically employed by 
the major empirical study — Elmtown’s Youlli: 

“Znaniecki, Florian. Cultural Sciences, Univenity of Illinois Press, Uihana, Illi- 
nois, 1852, p. 147. 

** Wilson, Logan, and Kolb, William L. (eds.) Sociolo(;ical Analysis, llarcuurt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1649, pp. 208-209. 

** Certh and Mills. cil., p. 129. 
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Eventually, the conclusion was reached that, from the viewpoint of 
the wciologist, adolescence is distinctly different from psychologists’, 
p ysiologists , and educators concept of it Sociologically, adolescence is 
the period in the life of a person when the society in which he functions 
ceases to regard him (male or female) as a child and does not accord to 
rJu V and functions. In terms of behavior, it is de- 

hned by the roles the person is expected to play, is allowed to play, is 
tor^ to play, or prohibited from playing by virtue of his status in so- 
ciety. t is not marked by a specific point in the time such as puberty, 
since iorm, intent, duration, and period in the life cycle are differ- 
r^r+ various cultures and societies. Sociologically the im- 

^rtant thing about the adolescent years is the way people regard the 
YuT^- ■ ■ adolescent KhLior is a type 

nartimlirl^"^ ^ which is dependent upon the society, and more 
ture raik/ ^ ^ position the individual occupies in the social stmc- 
his affp dirt, bio-psychological phenomena connected with 

iouslv refrm. assumed psycho-organic conditions var- 

educatiotul ? <lnves.“ -urges,” and ‘■tensio,^.” in psychological. 
loEical and n«vrt,^^ assert that anatomical, physio- 

have no beiri ^ ° connected with this phase of the life cycle 

X So but adolescent years. They undoubt- 

defined by the culture!i?’°”^ importance for the maturing individual is 

olescen Jls related**!^ revealed that the behavior of the ad- 

behavior-the school Ihe 

and sex. The voutb’c’ recreation, the clique, dating, 

borhood, so that “thp m mediated by the home and the neigh- 

neighborhood dnr- fk ^'^®i'®ntial learning in the home and the 

tors which give rise^i Ae conditioning fac- 

tor observed nmr. »k ‘Smy significant differences in social behav- 
conclude with thf^^ ^ adolescents in the different classes. We shall 
trained in the that, if an adolescent has been 

1 person, and hi<! rl ^ ^ neighborhood to act, let us say, like a class 
adolescent will reve'?^^ associations are with class 1 boys or girls, that 
activities. We beli ^ ^fk behavior pattern in his non-family social 

area of social rehtvion”"^^^ 

^*cp further analysis of adolescent behavior a 

The successful sn^Tir adaptive or socialized anxiety.”^® 

socialization of the middle class adolescents, according to 

IIM9. ^ ‘'“gist B. £.7,iifuu>n*» YouUt. John Wiley & Sons, Nesv York. 
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this hypothesis, depends on the extent of adaptive anxiety inculcated 
into the adolescent which enables him to strive for the prestige and re- 
wards of his socioeconomic class. Anxiety is derived from social class 
position. 

In order to understand the prestige motivation of individuals of middle 
status, then, one must remember the severe social and biological punish- 
ments associated with low status. The anxiety which middle status peo- 
ple learn is effective, first because it involves the threat of loss of present 
status, and secondly because it leads as the individual may plainly see in 
“successful” persons, to the rewards of power, of social prestige, and of 
security for one’s children. 

Now, it is a difficult task to socialize in the middle-class way of behav- 
ior of those great masses of low-status children who form the bulk of the 
schools' populations. ... To the upper-middle-class child, who learns 
and climbs fast, the prestige rewards appear certain and relatively near. 
Our society cannot hope, therefore, to educate the great masses of low- 
er-class people in any really effective manner until it has real rewards to 
offer them for learning the necessary anxiety.*® 

The discussion thus far has taken the concrete form of specifying cm* 
cial social determinants of adolescent behavior in America. To be sure 
adolescent behavior varies not only in different social-economic circum- 
stances in the same culture but in different cultures as well. Cross-cul- 
tural comparisons give us insight into the American way of life— viewed 
as a Gestalt. By comparing the culture conditioning of our own children 
and youths of non-Westem cultures, Ruth Benedict has pointed up so- 
cialization “discontinuities” (primarily between the roles of the father 
and the male-youth); in the area (1) of responsibility where the child 
neither (in the typical case) performs tasks congruent with his capacity 
nor does he make a contribution to society worthy in its own right. 
Praise is offered “regardless of whether the task is well done by adult 
standards, and the child acquires no sensible standard by which to mea- 
sure its achievement”; in (2) the dominance-submission plane the child 
is subordinated in all of his activity to the adults: “There is a tendency 
in our culture to regard every situation as having in it the seeds of a 
dominance-submission relationship” even where dominance-submission 
is patently irrelevant, w'c read in the dichotomy, assuming tliat in ever)’ 
situation there must be one person dominating the other; in the (3) con- 
trasted sex role which has been emphasized to such an extent in the lit- 
erature tliat extended remarks are superfluous. The idea tlrat sex is 
wicked or dangerous is strongly inculcated in our children from their 
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earliest years, lessons which are difficult to unlearn later.^^ Compare 
Sullivans remarks: 


The lurid twilight which invests sex in our culture is primarily a func- 
tion of two factors. We still tiy to discourage premarital sexual perfor- 
mances; hold that abstinence is the moral course before marriage. And 
we discourage early marriage; in fact progressively widen the gap be- 
tween the adolescent awakening of lust and the proper circumstances for 
marriage. These two factors work through many cultural conventions to 
ntake us the most sex-ridden people of whom I have any knowledge.*® 


Kinseys reports confirm the powerful sex urges of adolescents, particu- 
larly males. 

Many studies of other cultures are now available that “lead us to the 
cone usion that the special problems of adolescence, the ease or dif* 
hculty, and the duration of youths transition to a settled adult status, 
wi vaiy with the economic and social circumstances and the values of 
pa icu ar cultures. • • • The more or less stable and integrated nature 
socia organization and cultural norms displayed in these cultures 
more so ormerly than now) are important factors which reduce the 
confusions that face youth in his transition to 
arp 1 ^®cause of the comparative culture studies of which some 

contribution back in 1904, when the ad- 
stace whTrf ly as a physiological throwback to an early 

radinllu ^ instinctual impulses predominate, has been 

human ■' ^ than discussing this transitional phase of 

laidunon terms of physiological necessity— emphasis is now 

timation ^ *r basic sociological configuration that in our es- 

adolescent iTvf ^ ^ many aspects of transformed social 

impetus to th V ^"t®tica, the physical changes which add great 
ThThZl r* continuities should be indicated, 

actually ergoes rapid change during adolescence, more rapidly 

in height and weigh” before pubescence. There is increased growtli 
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This growth is accompanied by changes in body proportions toward 
more typically masculine and feminine builds, clunges in the size of 
most of the internal organs, appearance of the secondary sex characteris- 
tics (for example, growth of pubic hair; change of voice and growth of 
beard in boys; breast development in girls). At the same time there is 
maturation of the reproductive orgairs of each sex, ordinarily indicated 
by the onset of menstruation for girls and the secretion of spermatozoa 
for boys, together with the growth and development of the genitalia. 
Such changes do not occur, of course, without some changes in the gen- 
eral functioning of the bodily processes as indicated; for example, by 
measurements of basal metabolic rate.^^ 

In addition to these physiological changes there is rapid maturation of 
the adolescents’ capacities so that “the average person of fifteen has, by 
any accepted criterion, the capacities of an adult; he lacks only experi- 
ence and training, but otherwise he is fiiily equipped to cope with his 
environment and to participate actively in the society of adults.” By 
general capacities such variables as muscular coordination, complex vol- 
untary reactions, and intelligence, are referred As far as growth 

is concerned it is important to note that girls on the average mature 
physiologically earlier (about a year) than boys. Also there is great indi- 
vidual variation within the same groups in the growth pattern. The 
early part of this growth period (11-12 and 15-16 years) has come to be 
known as the “awkward period” in which the adolescent highly sensitive 
to others’ opinions about himself has at the same time to adjust to his 
rapid body changes which may not be in line with the norms of his peer 
group. Much concern and hence anxiety is associated with maintaining 
manly or feminine features. 

Sprinkled through the literature of adolescence are attempts to define 
one-to-one relationships between physi'caf maturation and social matu- 
rity. One such observer reports: 

As a boy bec»mes physiologically mature, his interests and attitudes 
undergo changes. Emotional reactions are so clearly dependent upon 


Sherif. op. cil., p. 225. 
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physical developments that the relation between the two can be mea- 
sured. In one study attitudes were first determined by means of a scale 
for measuring emotional age. The more hormones a boy passed in his 
urine, the greater was his maturity as shown by this measure of his atti- 
tudes and interests. The relationship held in general among all boys in- 
cluded in the study and also for the development of the individual boys 
from year to year, although the degree of correlation was higher in some 
cases than in others.*^"*® 

A somewhat analogous position is taken by some psychoanalysts, but 
this time the point of fixation (the independent variable) is not the phys- 
ical process alone but the attendant psychological reaction formation in- 
itiated at the early age, enduring, and manifesting itself in diverse forms 
in adolescence so that there are very few new elements in the invading 
forces; 


The physiological process which marks the attainment of physical sex- 
ual maturity is accompanied by a stimulation of the instinctual processes. 
• • • Aggressive impulses are intensified to the point of complete unruli- 
ness, hunger becomes voracity and the naughtiness of the latency period 
turns into the criminal behavior of adolescence. Oral and anal interests 
long submerged come to the surface again. Habits of cleanliness, labori- 
ously acquired during the latency period, give place to pleasure in dirt 
and disonder, and instead of modesty and sympathy we find exhibitionis- 
tic tendencies, brutality and cruelty to animals. The reaction formations, 
which seemed to be firmly established in the structure of the ego, 
reaten to fall to pieces. At the same time, old tendencies which had 
disappeared come into consciousness. The Oedipus wishes are Rilfilled in 
the form of phantasies and daydreams, in which they have undergone 
ul ittle distortion; in boys ideas of castration and in girls penis-envy 
once more be^me the center of interest There are veiy few new ele- 
ments in Ae invading forces. Their onslaught merely brings once more 
child^ ^ familiar content of the early infantile sexuality of little 


Here is a radical departure from the approach of the sociologists. For 
cont human conflict and maladjustment lies in the 

cictv'^F^*^?^ nature of social life, in an unevenly institutionalized so- 
freud and his followers, on the contrary, ascribe human conflict 
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0 an eternal war between the animal nature of Man— which is antiso- 
ial, and even antihuman,— and the restraining forces of society, any so- 
•iety, anywhere. In Civilization and Its Discontents, Freud asserts that 
.•ivilized society is perpetually menaced with disintegration through the 
jrimary hostility of men toward one another. Their interest in their 
:ommon work would not hold them together; the passions of instinct are 
itronger than reasoned interests. Culture has to cal! up every possible 
einforcement in order to erect barriers against the aggressive instincts 
>f men and hold their manifestations in check. The sociologist stresses 
nan’s social relationships; the psychoanalyst his individual biological 
md psychological make-up as determining his social relationships.®* 
The Freudians ahvays go back— the past controlling by-and-large one’s 
jresent and one’s future. A strained relationship of the past that oc- 
:urred usually before the age of five or six is reasserting itself. Present 
lifficulties are the result of defense mechanisms erected during tliis pre- 
dous relationship and actually predispose the individual to similar rela- 
ionships by rediverting diverted repressed impulses from secondary sat* 
sfactions to ones more directly in line with the instincts that were 
iriginally repressed. Hcncc, in classical psychoanalysis the adolescent 
jeriod is viewed primarily as a re-enactment of “early infantile sexual- 

These post hoc explanations (of which the one just mentioned is typi* 
:al) are disturbing to critics of Freud. One always knows where to look, 
heoretically, for every disturbance and chances are— given all tlic com- 
plex and disguised mechanisms of defense— you will find it symboli- 
:aUy, in one or another of them. In this connection Joseph Jastrow has 
wintedly written; “Doubt rises whether the Freudian mechanisms are 
eal or only the hypotlietical fictions assumed in support of one very 
pecific theory of origin.”®* When wc turn to the “specific theorj- of ori- 
gin," we find increasing difficulties with orthodox Freudianism. Recent 
critical thinking is highlighted with a full-blown attack upon Freud’s 
inalysis of instincts. The argument proceeds that Freud conceived of the 
>rimeval instincts in mechanical opposition to society. Instincts cmanat- 
ng from the id arc simply hungry for satisfaction and cause havoc until 
hey are satisfied. But man docs not live alone. Society to prescr\x* itself 
tlUs is the Ilobbcsian clement in Freud) tames these elements by mak- 
ng lliem conform outwardly to existing mores, folkways, and general 
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rules of society. The neo-Freudians (among others) object to this dualis- 
tic interpretation. Analysts like Homey Sullivan, ^3 and Fromm 3< (the 
latter utilizing Bernard’s work), point out that man cannot be analyzed 
apart from his culture. Unlike lower orders of animals on the evolution- 
ary ladder man does not have built into him stereotyped reaction pat- 
terns that take over at birth. In contrast to other species man undergoes 
a very long maturation development where he is dependent on older 
members about him. The raw instinct almost immediately undergoes a 
civilizing process. Precisely because of this long maturation period the 
totality of practices and attitudes taken toward the child is crucial, not 
the instinct per se. Freud selected sex or “libido” as the decisive instinct, 
because he reasoned other instincts must be satisfied or the individual 
perishes. It is the peculiar quality of the libido that it can undergo tre- 
mendous repressions and the individual can still function in society. 
This reduction of “motivation” to the libido principle (and later the 
eat instinct) is consistent with Freud’s mechanical opposition of in- 
stinct to society. " 

Today a profound transformation of Freudian concepts is occurring in 
flili mechanisms are retained, but the supporting theory 

Gerth^nd^Mill ^ criticism along these lines has been made by 
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Freuds scheme suffers from a low order of generality. He mistook the 
specific for the general. Thus the fact of repression was interpreted by 
him as the ego's attempt to keep the sexual desires from offending the 
moral principles acquired from the society, or vice versa. But this whole 
process is meaningless apart from a tendency to maintain a system of 
Subjective evaluation built around the conception of the self. Anything, 
not merely sexual desires, can be repressed. That which is repressed is 
whatever might threaten the unity of the self if it were admitted to 
awareness. . . . Thus the scientific analysis of the personality as a system 
of values, ends and attitudes, built around the individual’s conception of 
himself and having as its first necessity the establishment and preserva- 
tion of its unity, gives the maximum degree of generality. It therefore af- 
fords the best approach to understanding personality. All other ap- 
proaches, in so far as they are correct in their observations, can be 
reinterpreted as special subsystems of the more general theory.®® 

[ Freud stressed too the so-called genetic approach to individual behav- 
jior; that is, he assumed that all individuals go through similar key child- 
hood relationships. Further it is the stormy passage through early years 
|Which has a decisive bearing on ones later development One really 
never knows whether he has successfully passed the oral and anal stages 
^into the phallic one. In this connection it is worth noting a statement by 
Edward Sapir, the noted anthropologist: "With all the uncertainty that 
now prevails with regard to the relative permanence or modifiability of 
life patterns in the individual and in the race, it is unwise, however, to 
force the notion of the fixation of the personality in The me- 

chanical opposition of the instincts to environment stresses precisely this 
notion, and not the diverse (often conflicting) social elements which 
may have qualitative and transforming effects upon individuals. The 
universality of the family and Freud’s focus upon this institution un- 
doubtedly strengthened his position here. The reduction of the varie- 
gated enviroiunents within and without one people or nation to one 
common function, namely the repression of instincts, leads to a univer- 
sally genetic explanation. Conversely, the more the environment is seen 
as a promoter as well as represser of tendencies within the individual, the 
more we become interested in the interacting dynamics of socially in- 
duced goals and blockages. And a universal genetic explanation be- 
comes increasingly difficult to postulate. The extreme tendency in this 
school is reached with gestaltists like Lewin and Brown. The latter says 
in his critique on Freud, that everything Freud has to say applies 
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perfectly— in middle- and upper-class Viennese society.®® It has been 
often asserted that the tendency to diink of society as opposed to ungov- 
ernable instincts and the consequent focusing on early childhood via the 
unconscious and psychological detennmism, . . provides no basis for 
determining the nonbiological conditions which induce deviations from 
prescribed patterns of conduct.” This sociologist proceeds to set up his 
own conceptual framework in which the discrepancy between socially 
induced goals and restricted institutional means for achieving these 
goals constitute normal reactions of normal people to abnormal situa- 
tions. 


This kind of criticism is effective in attacking the universality of the 
Freudian system by falling back on the natural behavioral or structural- 
functional approach. It is true that this is a different level of interpreta- 
tion. The sociological approach is geared to predicting the probabilities 
of large numbers of people for behaving in one way or another; the psy- 
chological, to an individual. Each focus has its limitations and its ad- 
vantaps, so that the psychoanalyst may probe deeper into the early sex 
experiences of the youth while ignoring, relatively speaking, bis social 
environment, his class and neighborhood, ethnic background and enor- 
mous influence of the gang and the clique to which he belongs. Ulti- 
mately it would appear the two approaches will conflict: Are “the re- 
gressing and growing, rebelling and maturing youths” reacting to that 
kernel of every neurosis, the Oedipus Complex? Or is it rather another 
manitestation of the increasing structural tensions within the social sys- 
m s eac approach partially true? If so, how can they be reconciled? 
e accumu ated studies of the anthropologists over the last one 
point to the tremendous variety of human practices and 
r . human material. The anthropologist, in 
evpr *^^**'^ cultural factor to a principle of the first order. What- 
to ''^^‘'"ately chooses it would seem to be utter folly not 

i” ^ equate detail the broad social-psychological and so- 
adnh I'.f context within which the child enters adolescence and the 
vouth in^v- forces specific kinds of relationships upon a 

nal siruf>f ®^etion with others, and the integration of his attitudi- 
tinclv the roles he assumes wittingly or unwit- 

fantile nr^ adolescents is not only a “defense” against in- 

value lad ^ *• i anxieties, but also a result of contradictoiy 
We I n and situations, 

nants that “P crucial social structural determi- 

Westem * ^*avant for an understanding of adolescent behavior in 
^ciety, particularly in the United States. (One should add that 
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the reference point for many of the following observations has been 
white, male, middle-class youth.) Kingsley Davis has pointed up the 
connection of the social position of youth and the increasing complexity 
of modem society: 

Adolescence, then, is ordinarily the time when the lag of social devel- 
opment behind physical development first becomes pronounced. As so- 
ciety grows more complex the lag becomes greater, and adolescence as 
socially defined extends iarther into physical adulthood. . . . This ten- 
dency for the adolescent to be more mature physically than socially is 
most pronounced in those settled societies placing a premium on age; 
but it is a condition that is to some extent inherent in the nature of all 
human society. Evolving through uncounted millennia, culture has devel- 
oped a complexity of principles and a lulJness of content that require a 
long time for the individual to master.^* 

Many writers have pointed out that adolescents are “primarily con- 
cerned with . . . who and what they are in the eyes of a wider circle of 
significant people as compared with what they themselves have come to 
feel they are; and how to connect the dreams, idiosyncrasies, roles, and 
skills cultivated earlier with the occupational and sexual prototypes of 
this day,” Gerth and Mills, in their accounting for this intensified need 
of adolescents for the approval of others (primarily their peers) have an- 
alyzed it as a sort of compensation for the diffused and dependent roles 
they are forced to take over— their physical, emotional and mental ma- 
turity notwithstanding: 

The roles played by the American adolescent approximate adult roles, 
yet the adolescent seems only to play them. In two key roles in particu- 
lar, the boy is not yet fully adult: he is not integrated with a durable 
mate by marriage, and he does not fulfill a regular occupational role. 
Ecx3nomically and emotionally he is still a dependent, and because of this 
he often strives all the harder to be accepted as an adult. He shaves the 
downy cheek, and plays the man with girk, older girls if possible, to the 
fullest extent of his abilities and opportumties, and for want of sexual 
gratification he masturbates.^^ 

Erikson makes somewhat the same point: 

The danger of this stage (adolescence, Il.P.) is role diffusion; as Biff 
puts it in Death of a Salesman: “I just can’t lake hold. Mom, I can’t take 
hold of some kind of life.” Where such a dilemma is based on a strong 
previous doubt as to one’s ethnic and sexual identity, delinquent and 
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outright psychotic incidents are not uncommon. Youth after youth, be* 
wildered by his assumed role, a role forced on him by the inexorable 
standardization of American adolescence, runs away in one form or an- 
other: leaves school and jobs, stays out at night, or withdraws into bi- 
zarre and inaccessible moods. Once he is "delinquent,' his greatest need 
and often his only salvation is the refusal on tlie part of older youths, of 
advisers, and of judiciary personnel to type him further by pat diagnoses 
and social judgments which ignore the special dynamic conditions of ad- 
olescence.^® 

In reaction to this situation there has arisen a secondary institution, a 
youth culture, which contrasts strongly to the roles of adults. Parsons 
defines the youth culture as "a very definitely rounded humanistic pat- 
tern (emphasis on fair play, athletic prowess, social graces, being popu- 
lar and irresponsible, rebelliousness toward adults, etc.), rather than 
one of competence in the performance of specified (competitive) 
functions.” ** 

This secondary institution has the double-barrel purpose of (1) acting 
as a safety valve for "attempting to keep youth completely in line with 
adult disciplines would probably greatly increase the strains of their 
position” and (2) "integrating the youth into the major institutional 
structures such as formal education where under teacher supervision 
many youth activities are thoroughly legitimized.” Parsons on the whole 
considers the net effect of the youth culture to be “emotionally matur- 
ing”: 

■ . . the very insistence on independence from adult control accustoms 
the individual to take more and more responsibility on his own. In the 
youth culture phase he tends to substitute dependency on the peer 
group for that on the parents but gradually he becomes emancipated 
from even this dependency. Similarly in the relations of the sexes the 
youth culture ofiers opportunities and mechanisms for emotional matura- 
tion. The element of rebelliousness against the adult world helps to 
emancipate from more immature object attachments, while certain fea- 
tures of the "rating and dating” complex protect the individual during 
the process of this emancipation from deeper emotional involvements 
than he is yet able to accept. The very publicity of such relationships 
within the peer group serves as such a protection. Thus the youth cul- 
ture IS not only projective but exposes the individual passing through it 
to positively adjustive influences.** 

” Erikson. op. cit., p. 267. 

** Parsons, Talcott. “Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United States,” 
'American Sociological Review. 7, 1942, pp. 604-816. 

System. The Free Press. Glencoe. Illinois, 1951, pp- 
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There is considerable evidence in the literature showing that adult 
values and interpretations of the social world play a considerably prom- 
inent role among adolescents in structuring the interpersonal experi- 
ences with members of their own groups. Instead of Parsons’ neat con- 
ceptualization of the youth culture which stresses being useless 
gracefully, one could consider it as a wasteland, a reservoir of conflict- 
ing values and roles, with the adults trying to squeeze in on this world 
by structuring it after their own, by way of Junior Achievement, Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls and the Junior Optimists. A rigid control is exer- 
cised through the mass media of communicatiori— comic books, movies, 
radio, and television; another is the organization and supervision of the 
mass leisure time activities; finally, the most important medium of con- 
trol, the school system. Each of the above controls exercises a powerful 
influence upon adolescents in contemporary American society; the 
impact of these media upon the youth varies in terms of the various 
social classes and ethnic groups in which the particular youths experi- 
ment with the models and self-stylizations available to them. It would 
appear that in most cases social class exercises a most predominant in- 
fluence: 

A girl of upper middle class background belonged to a group com- 
posed of others of similar status; during this period she maintained a 
good scholastic average as did other members of her group; however, 
after an incident in which she violated the group norms she was ostra- 
cized and within a few weeks after she became a member of a group of 
lower class girls her grades fell ten points until they were at the level of 
the others in her new group.*® 

Sherif has commented on the importance of groups for adolescents as 
reference points for orienting their behavior; 

What an adolescent, with the unstable and more or less transitory state 
of his ego links and his ego aspirations, is striving to achieve, is to stabi- 
lize his ego, ego-values~to amount to something or to anchor his ego 
securely— in fixation to his reference group, wlwlcvcr this may be to him 
in his particular social milieu. In order to achieve this, he has to and he 
wants to identify himself with the group or groups in question. He docs 
his level best to incorporate (in his ego, which is, we repeat, a genetic 
formation) the norms of the group, whatever they may be in his particu- 
lar social setting. He has to and he wants to conform to tlicm in his bc- 


** SuIlu), KJorrnev, and Slrodlbock, F"red L “Adolvwnl I’cer Croupt und Attitude 
toward Achievement: A Sur\fy of the L4leiaturc.** Cnhnrut Fuctort in TtiU-nt Dcii-I- 
opiwni, Yale University, sponsored Lj' Use SSltC. Unpublished- 
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havior. If conformity to these norms is achieved by ruthless competition 
and individualism, he does his level best to be competitive and indivi- 
dualistic to the limits of his capacity. If the norms of his group put a 
great premium on being co-operative, he does his best to be co-opera- 
tive. ... 

Once the group is formed, the status experienced by the member is 
derived from his membership in it. His feelings of security are dependent 
to a large extent on his clique organization. His attitudes and identifica- 
tion are shaped or altered by the group norms and prestige idols that 
prevail in the clique.^^ 

Although tlie literature on adolescents points to the values and goals 
of the adolescent groups being conditioned by class and ethnic back- 
ground, the youths’ exclusion from key adult roles and their reaction to 
the control efforts of adults, undoubtedly make for some autonomous de- 
velopment of attitudes and feelings toward themselves, their ethnic and 
class background and out-groups. No doubt more empirical studies of 
the social organization of youth, their day-to-day interaction with peers 
and adults and their attitudes and definitions of social phenomena, 
would enable social scientists to get a more precise statement of the cul- 
tural and social structural determinants of adolescent behavior. 

Writers like Fromm, Homey, Reisman, and Erikson have written ex- 
tensively on the stultifying effects of standardization and conformity in 
America. Erikson writes: “As adolescent and man, however, he finds 
himself confronted with superior machines, complicated, incomprehen- 
sible, and impersonally dictatorial in tlieir power to standardize his pur- 
suits and tastes. These machines do their powerful best to convert him 
into a consumer idiot, a fun egoist and an efficiency slave — and this by 
offering him what he seems to demand."^* It would appear that it is 
precisely with adolescents that a break can be made with this unflatter- 
ing depiction so often made of our youths. As Gerth and Mills have 
written: 

In American society, adolescence is a juncture at which childhood 
roles are abandoned and adult ones not yet fully available or internal- 
ized. Adolescence is a major point of social reorientation and since the 
person is in this transition, previous integrations of person and psychic 
structure are likely to be loosened. Often these integrations undergo such 
extreme modification that it is no vvonder some students view it as a so- 
cial rebirth. 

” Shenf. op. dt. 

” E. H. op. ci»., p. 282. 

Gerth and Mills, op. ctt., 144. 
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Unfortunately, the knowledge available of the social behavior and at- 
titudes of youth is of an extremely limited kind. The conclusions 
reached by tlie Yale group after a ratber comprehensive survey oi exist- 
ing literature are very general: 

(1) Adolescent gmups ore differentiated by characteristics of so- 
cial class, age, sex, race, religion and nationality: (2) adolescent groups 
so differentfated appear to have values with ! 

SDondinB segments of the parental or adnit culture; and (3) the mamte 
nmce of pefr group membership is a efficiently 

adolescents to strongly motivate them to abide by peer g p 

.«V;" •ir"” » 

» ik. 

rejuvenating: 

lor. Out there were the big . rvJchtpnpd shell of a man 

proud and prosperous he^decided or didn’t de- 

whatever he thought of himself and whatever 

cide to do. . freedom of manhood or wom- 

. . . The struggle ^ j- the struggle not only 

anhood as opposed to the jhe viewpoint of the 

to overthrow authority but to re ‘ insists upon justice, 

adolescent is precious the source of in- 

But in truth 'h'l parent, nut, the poet has said, is always 

justice but Its deputy. . • • k virtlintr closer to the center of the 

througf. We will ™‘ ^ " shocking the householders with 

charmed circle • • • "Of y „i-.»;nnc their hypocrisies. . . • 

yet other unveilings of impulse and causation from 

There is on . Ujck^again which must be rcconsti- 

the individual to the world and bacK agai 

tuted. . . 


&<• Sultan and Strodlbeck.ojJ-cif. 

Miller. Arthur. “The Shadows of the 
Vol. 217, No. 1299, pp. 36 and 43. 


Cods,” lliirpcr'i Mag.tiziitc. 


August, 195S, 
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3. THE CONCEPT OF ADOLESCENT SUBCULTURE* 

D. B. Kandel, G. S. Lesser, G. C, Roberts, 
and R. Weiss 


For more than a generation, the concept of adolescent subculture * has 
been surrounded by controversy which continues to grow, with little 
hope for an adequate resolution in the near future.^ 

Historically, the concept of adolescent subculture has been traced to 
Waller’s (1932) The Sociolo^tj of Learning (cL, Gordon, 1963; McDill, 
Meyers, and Rigsby, 1966; Turner, 1964) and to Margaret Mead's (1928) 
stress upon cultural influence rather than physiological maturation. 
Waller described the school as a social system comprised of a cohesive 
teacher subculture and a separate student youth culture, and depicted a 
strained student-teacher relationship resulting from the conflicting val- 
ues and interests of these two groups. In Wallers view, the adolescent 
subculture, possessing its own status-assigning system, norms, values, 
and leading groups, has a distinctive and self-contained quality. 

A decade after Waller’s introduction of the concept of youth culture. 
Parsons (1912) posited the existence of a somewhat similar age-graded 
youth culture. Parsons characterized this youth culture as consisting of 
adolescent boys who derive a sense of achievement predominantly 
through athletics and adolescent girls who concentrate on social popu- 
arity through sexual attractiveness. This youth culture was described as 


Adolos<.cnt» m l«o societies- peers, school, and faimly in the United Sutes and Den- 
nurk. hrom p.iges 1.5-1.14 of Fmal Report. Project No. 2139. Contract No. OE.4.10- 
w bureau of Research, Office of Education. Department of Health, Education and 
‘‘ arc, 968- Reprinted VMth permission of the authors. 


Rtnerally has been used interdiangeably with such terms as “adoles- 
p >outh culture," “teen-age culture," and so forth (cf., Boocock, 1960, 

example, in the Rt-uiem of Educalioiuil Research appraisals of the status of 
presents the issue as “one of the minor conceptual conlro- 
bate adolescence," while Smith and Kleine (1966) see it as a “de- 

yp for a fate similar to that of the heredity and environment contro- 
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irresponsible, manifesting a . strong tendency to repudiate interest 
in adult things and feel at least a certain recalcitrance to the pressure of 
adult expectations and discipline ” Moreover, Parsons (1942) viewed this 

phenomenon as being uniquely American. v 

Following the introduction of the concept of adolescent subculture, 
much research has focused on; whether or not adolescent subcultares ac- 
tually exist as distinguishable entities: if adolescent subcultures do exist 
what are their sources and general nature, and what extent of influence 
do adolescent subcultures exercise in diflferent areas of adolescent be- 
havior. We next discuss some evidence on these questions. 

1. Existence of Adolescent Subculture 

Aldiough there is 

rseKcottlieb pd H-- « 

asSrEppe^^n^rm and LI 0^) 

dissent &om this view, sometimes offering evidence 

Still other investigators (e.g., Jahoda and Warren 19^) label^ me 
question of the existence of an adolescent su cu denendine upon 

mguing that each of two types of investigation is “ 

what ley reveal; the characteristics ‘he^l^'ant shares with his^^^^^^^ 
group as well as those he shares with the “ajor culture.^Eppe^^^^^ 

(1964) states; "We still "“d %7S,7,"rand the relation of these 
eration the multiple loyalties of * g ^ajor 

loyalties to specific «^ations^ TJr 

focus of the present study, tne reiduv j irr„.or.f onlhirps 

several domains ofadoleKcntb^avromn two summary of the 

Thus, Smith and Kleine existence of adolescent sub- 

present status of the question conce g 
cultures: 

, , Hip existence of an adolescent subso- 

The present debate ^ that of the heredity and envi- 

ciety appears but oversimplified -yes" and "no" an- 

ronment controversy: the fcx questions. AdolescenU share 

swers give way to more subdued P jg,, national scale; some 

some values uniquely wi* "‘I;” “^^f„cnce groups; and some val- 
values adST^lhiml fabric of whieh they repre- 
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tinuities or continuous aspects; for other questions the concept will not 
be of help. (p. 427) 


2. Sources and General Nature of Peer- 
Group influence 

Newcomb (1962) argues that peer-group influence is both determined 
and “determining,” thus distinguishing antecedent factors which deter 
mined the formation and behavior of the adolescent group from t e 
consequences of adolescent-group influences. A students desire to at- 
tend college may motivate him to seek certain peers and behave wi 
them in certain ways. The student’s college plans and his behavior to 
implement these plans then may be afifected by his peers. 

An issue related to the sources of adolescent groups— to their^ deter- 
mined” properties— is the question of whether adolescents form contra- 
cultures" or, instead, establish genuinely autonomous and independent 
cultural systems possessing distinctive evaluative standards. Although 
there is considerable belief (e.g., Coleman, 1961; Davis, 1940; Parsons, 
1942; Yinger, 1960) that adolescent contracultures arise to repudiate the 
standards and pressures of adult society, other investigators (e.g*» 
Schwartz and Merten, 1967; Turner, 1964) claim that an adolescent sub- 
culture is not a contraculture, resting on its power to repudiate or un- 
dermine basic adult values, but is a genuinely independent cultures 
• . . the social categories inherent in the adolescent status terminology 
provide the members of this age-grade with their own world view, lif® 
styles, and moral standards.” (Schwartz and Merten, 1967, p. 453) This 
latter view is consistent with the position that a crucial condition for the 
formation of a subculture is the existence, in effective interaction with 
each other, of a number of actors with similar problems of adjustment 
(Cohen, 1955; Gottlieb Reeves, and TenHouten, 1966). 

A related alternative to the contraculture view is that adolescent peer 
groups operate to serve only certain limited functions: to organize par- 
ticular social activities and support certain limited values and prefer 
ences (for example, in matters of taste and manners such as dress and 
dating patterns). This view holds that in all otlier basic respects beyoiid 
d'cse limited areas, adolescent peer groups do not oppose adult stand- 
^ds, but are integrated with them (e.g., Bandura and Walters, 1963; 
“ouvan and Adelson, 1966; Ilollingshead, 1949; Musgrove, 1966; Rem- 
J'ets. 1962; Remmers et al, 1966; Riley, Riley and Moore, 1962; 
Schwartz and Merten, 1967; Solomon, 1961; Turner, 1964). In these anal- 
>ses of ilje adolescent subculture, tliose areas of adolescent life which 
dictated by peer-group influence are those in which adults do not 
have a great stake. 
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Many olher explanations of the sources of adolescent subculture have 
been olfered-almost as many as writers on the subject: 

a. the speed and complexity of modem social change which under- 
mines parental control {e.g., Davis. 1940; Keniston, 1962; Mead, 1928) 

b. the affluence of a society which allows it to prolong the period of 
formal schooling (e.g., Bernard, 1961) 

c. the unresolved ambiguity and marginality of the adolescents role 

in society (e.g.. Linton, 1954; Mays. 1961; Samoffl 1962) 

d. the attempt by adult society to keep adolescents in colonial subju 
gation by restricting them to their own societies within the high school 

‘"t vehicle for emancipation from the family (e.g,. 

Ausubel, 1954; Phelps and Horrocks, 1958) 

f. the need to cushion the demands from the adult world, to mediate 
these demands so that the adolescent can be guided to know wteh of 
these demands he must meet and which he can ignore safely (Douvan 

“g.“e'as^cLnism between biological and social 

seeking of a collective solution to this asynchronism (e.g., Elkin and 

Westley, 1955). 

Eisenstadfs (1963) view of the sources XlctTirbor T 

bines several antecedent conditions; nonessential requirtag 

ralistic religion and secular “h dr n“ iLTTde^ 

social sjatus by ■•s Jornm member. 

’clearly^, no single — e ^f - 

istence; however, the exact comoiiw 

their formation has not been established empirically. 

The "determining” pmper^ of *0 i^B^y^Cemanri^L 

studies of ^'^o'escent subculmre (e*^ ^ 

McDill, Rigsby and Meyers, 1966). We mm n 
mre of these determining effects upon adolescents. 

3. Extent of influence of Adolescent Subculture 

eni rnmobell. 1964; Coleman, 1961; Parsons 

There is some agreement (e.g., P jj^^t the adoles* 

and Bales, 1955; f-f and Sherd. 

si-tt?. ‘ - srs 

:s. “dTiX ‘I 

man (1961). 
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The adolescent is “cut off’ from the rest of society, forced inward to- 
ward his own age group, made to carry out his whole social life with 
others his own age . . . Our society has within its midst a set of small 
teen-age societies which focus teen-age interests and attitudes on things 
far removed from adult responsibilities and which may develop stan- 
dards that lead away from those goals established by the larger society. 

(pp. 3, 9) 

However, this assertion has been questioned widely (e.g., Bandura 
and Walters, 1963; Douvan and Adelson, 1966; Hollingshead, 1949; 
Musgrove, 1966; Remmers, 1962; Remmers et al, 1966; Riley, Riley, and 
Moore, 1961; Schwartz and Merten, 1967; Solomon, 1961; Turner, 1964). 
For example, Musgrove (1966) quotes evidence from England (Morris, 
1958), France (Pitts, 1960), and the United States (e.g., Lucas and Hor- 
rocks, 1958; Peck and Havighurst, 1960; Riley, Riley, and Moore, 1961) 
which supports the view of the relative unimportance of the peer group 
as compared with other sources of influence. Turner (1964) contends 
that peer-group effects are merely superficial and ritualistic: 

The term subculture has been applied to youth behavior on the 
grounds that a widespread and distinctive pattern of behavior is trans- 
mitted and imposed within a youth society ... on the other hand, 
youth subculture is necessarily a more segmental part of the individual s 
life than the more common types of subculture. In addition, a suspicion 
is justified that youth subculture Is frequently adopted ritualistically, so 
that it does not penetrate to the private convictions of its adherents, (p- 
169) ^ 

Both views— that the peer group is exclusive and overpowering or 
trivial and superficial — need qualification: clearly, the extent of peer- 
group influence varies under different conditions and for different areas 
of adolescent behavior. Although the evidence is inconsistent, variations 
in the extent of peer-group influence have been studied for boys and 
social-class groups, different age groups, and for schools 
ot different and geographic location. Campbell’s (1964) view that the 
peer group has stronger effects for girls than for boys is endorsed by 
»me studies (e.g., Anastasi and Miller, 1949; Ausubel, 1954; Tuman and 
iS"’ and contradicted by others (e.g., Douvan and Adelson, 

tJbfl). Some studies (e.g., Ausubel. 1954; Douvan and Adelson, 1966; 
irr* Purnell, 1966; Stone and Church, 1957) claim 

a middle-class adolescents are more peer-oriented than lower class 
^losccnls, yet other investigators (e.g., Campbell, 19&J) contest this 
lon. Peer influence presumably increases from freshman to senior 
m ' (“ S'. Douvan and Adelson, 1966; McDill and Cole- 

a, 963; Parsons, 1942), and presumably is greater for adolescents 
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whose fathers are absent from the home (Hetherington, 1966). The vari- 
ations in extent of peer influence have also been investigated for high 
schools of different size (e.g.. Barker and Gump, 1964), and for adoles- 
cents from rural areas, small towns, and larger cities (Coleman, 1961). 
Finally, the extent of peer influence varies for different areas of adoles- 
cent behavior; these studies will be discussed further in our analysis of 
the relative impact of parents and peers. 


4. Effects upon Intellectual Activities 


Many studies indicate that peer-group influence is deleterious to the ed- 
ucational and intellectual goals of the school and adult society. Coleman 
(1961) cites a variety of evidence to suggest that the value system of ad- 
olescents is strongly non-intellectual, if not in some respects, anti-intel- 
lectual. Tannenbaum (1962) notes that the brilliant student is an 
exceptionally prominent target for teen-age pressures to confonn to cer- 
tain behaviors and values, forcing him to deliberately mask his talent to 
relieve these pressures. Braham (1965) cites studies which show that the 
adolescent’s peer group provides an intellectually negative setting rather 
than an intellectually nurturing one. Douvan and Gold (1966) state the 
similar conclusion that the dominant peer-value system in American 
high schools is anti-intellectual and that studies of high schools reveal 
the low value high school students attach to the scholarly image and 
the difficulty bright and competent students face in accepting the image 
as their own. Smith (1962) also agrees that adolescent cliques . . set 
up norms contrary to those of school. These are generally deterrents to 
academic achievement, diverting interests into athletics and social activ- 
ities.” (p. 79) Boocock (1966), surveying these and other studies of 
peer-group influence on student performance, concludes that the stu- 
dent’s peer-group has a powerful influence upon his attitu es towar 
and behavior in school, often working at variance with the learning- 


achievement coals of the school. 

Several studies (e.g., Coleman, 1961; Cordon, 19o7; Remmers and 
Hadler, 1937; Tannenbaum, 1962) point to one consequence of the anti- 
inteilcctual atmosphere of tlie adolescent subculture: U:e need to dissim- 
ulate in order to hide or mask intellectual accomplUhmcnt. Douvan 
and Gold (1966) conclude that, while adolescents will not necessarily 
punish academic achievement directly, they favor a kind oF applicaUon 
to the job of student whicli is iieillicr too diligent nor too compliant 

As has been true of almost every observation made about the opera- 
tion of the adolescent subculture, once again there are dissenters to the 
non-intellectual or anli-intellcclual claracteriration of tlie adolescent 
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group (e.g., Campbell, 1964; Peck and Gallani, 1962). For example, 
Turner (1964) states that his findings . . belie an effective youth con- 
spiracy against academic exceUence.” (p. 169) 


5. Effects upon Educational Plans and Aspirations 

It would appear that a direct transition should exist between the topics 
of intellectualism and educational aspirations among adolescents, with 
the supposition being that a strong positive relationship operates be- 
tween the two. McDill and Coleman (1963) found, however, no such 
positive relaHonship, which they explained as follows: 


Whatever the association that adults see between college and intellec- 
.-aiism, the adolescenU who are at the center of their high school social 


tualism, the 

distinct entities: college containing the 
promise of adult status, but intellectualism carrying the connotations of 
acquiescence and subordination to adults. 

effect of the peer group on intellectual activi- 
a') studies which consider educational plans and aspi- 
Campbell, 1964; Boyle, 1966; Coleman, 
Sael Si \ ‘‘■'d Rigsby, 1966i 

S ‘ H'siiolfs (194 finding is 

educatlnmi • tt'dependent relationship exists between level of 
*e same age.^’’" perceived from a friend of 

“"d Coleman (1965) report that fmm the fresh- 
and status *" school, the contribution of peer influence 

ever to J “ “"'S® P'^"* ”<='<=‘>ses for both sexes; how- 

On„ aL n" “ '■“y' fos girls. 

found ‘'““"'■ng findings appear. Haller and Butterworth (1960) 

°2tZZ jr7 P*'' tatesaction affects level oLdu- 

elear Stailarly. Turner (1964) reports no 

P en peer-group effects and ambition. 

Other Effects of Peer-Group Influence 

flon as a f^me” nf peer-group influence describe its func- 

achievement of inrl for emancipation from the family, the 

«^‘ed sense of development of a differen- 

of .dentity (e.g.. Ausubel. 1954; Campbell. 1964; Muus. 
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1962; Phelps and Horrocks, 1958; Schmuck and Lohman, 1965; Sherif 
and Cantril, 1947). Almost as frequent are discussions of peer-group ef- 
fects upon the adolescents’ self-concept (Rivlin, 1959; Rosenberg, 1965; 
Sherif and Sherif, 1964, 1965a, b) and the development of appropriate 
sex roles (e.g., Schwartz and Merten, 1967; Smith, 1962). Schmuck and 
Lohman (1965) review the studies which indicate that the adolescent 
period is especially conducive to peer influence upon personality devel- 

In addition the peer group also has been shown to display strong e - 
fects upon the adolescents’ religious beliefs (Rosen 19M), 
ology (e.g., Schiff, 1964; Solomon and Fishman. 1964; Wilson, 1959), and 
moral development (Kohlberg, in press). Since the peer-group influence 
upon less serious issues of taste, preferences, and manners has been doc- 
umented amply, almost the entire gamut of possible behavioral cfets of 
the peer group upon the adolescent has some empirica co j 

course, this docLentation exists in scattered “"related studies 
leaving unresolved the questions of which areas 

are most affected by peer influence and how these effects compare with 

the simultaneous impacts of Other socialization forces. rnn«f in 

To summarize the results of studies of peer group 7‘‘ ‘" 

vestigators agree that adolescent subcultures in ee , 

form or another, as distinct entities and that their effects u^n adoles- 
cents are both powerful and diverse. Proposed explanations of the 
sources of adolescent subcultures are speculative 
^pes and sizes, rangin| ^V^rirLlieve that adoles- 
ctSlrraro rmyrand th'^at. since they do not exrf, .aro^s 
for their sources and the nature and extent of their influence 
ingless. 
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4. WHAT IS THE IMPORTANCE OF PEER GROUP 
STATUS AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL? * 

Richard L Simpson 


In discussions of adolescent peer groups, adults are more likely to view 
with alam than to point with pride. There is talk of a “teen-age prob- 
lem. The prevailing image of working-class adolescents is that they 
travel in gangs, like carnivorous packs, committing delinquent acts 
against the adult community and engaging in combat with other gangs 
o mva e their turf. The public stereotype of middle-class adolescent 
groups IS hari^y more favorable. Not only popular writers, but also so- 
attributed to the adolescent peer group such charac- 
lished^^ ‘jres^nsibiUty, distaste for constituted authority and estab- 

cenfbehavi!fr"v?^^*'^ has deepened Americans' concern over adoles- 
can hkh sr'Krt i newspaper articles have portrayed Ameri- 

Teh o?Ae bl T lame in for 

and rolls with American adolescent, these articles say, rocks 

ence Nor is PviH^ 8™np while his Russian counterpart learns sci- 

ing "peer-orient Jd" Frank Miyamoto, compar- 

pcer-orienled m t ^ P^»renl-oriented" adolescents, finds that the 
^er oriented make lower grades and show less interest in education.^ 

School Level?" /hp/i Importance of Peer Croup Status at the High 

sion of the author and the ni t,/^”*** i. 291-294. Reprinted with permis* 

mor and the publisher, the University of North Carolina Press. 

United StateC TwiLnT* Papons. "Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the 
Undergraduate Society and ^tview, 7; 604-616; Edward Y. Hartshorne, 

321-331. Arnold W Gree "v ^ Culture," American Sociological Recii'tv, 8: 

7: 524-534; and Robert In® Over the Colleges." Commeix- 

Pmonu/uy.Ke^Y w,!^ Lo Taba, Adolesc^t Cullure and 

‘ITiese findi 1949,pa«i»n. 

Croup Con®c^pTV?^;Ll‘;f A®"?** “^n Application of the Refer- 

Univcrs.tyofWashingtorCiaW^ ^ Academic Motivation." unpublished M.A. thesis. 
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What is the importance of peer group status? 

If we examine the adolescent peer group from another aspect, how- 
ever, the picture is not so bleak. Such a re-examination seems desirable 
if we are to understand the social role of the high school peer group and 
come to terms with the fact that it is here to stay. In this paper we hope 
to show that the peer group performs a basic sociological function, not 
only for its members but for the social system as well. 


The Adolescent in the American Social Structure 


Americans usually regard adolescence as the “awkward age, but m 
many other societies this period is relatively tranquil and devoid of 
problems. This fact suggests that the difficulties m adjustment experi- 
enced by so many American adolescents are not biologically inevitable, 
but steni from peculiarities of our social structure. In many peasant so- 
cieties, children assume major work responsibilities as soon as they 
physically able. During adolescence, they take on increasingly adult so- 
Ll roles^ Their work duties are clearly relevant to their “ 

adults, and the transition from childhood through adolescence to aduh- 
hcod is gradual and smooth. In other societies, the transition « 
rupt, bu! their social role of the adolescent is clearly defined and a^mt- 
infto it poses no problems. Throughout 
adolescents are sharply differentiated from children 
transition from one status to the next is marked by “T”!. 

nies. Adolescents are formally organized into “S' 'f 

most social responsibilities, and left free to entermin em . 

In comparis^ with these patterns, the situation of “doksc^ 
the United States is anomalous. We consider adolescents “ ^'Shn'^ 
gory, neither children nor adults, and we m"! 

category well into the years to guide adolescent 

nesians, we do not provide a clear role b difTercnt 

behavim. The Amfcan f 

groups; he is a family Jlu, ^ ^ rvork'^roup member in 

his own and sometimes the other sex, pe p rwrlians because 

an after-hours job. Despite all these group .'“"r or d^i- 

of the very diversity of ffi"directing his beliavior and 

nant role whose expectations take pnonty B 

forming his self-image. 


■nalpl. Lin, on, “Ago nnd S„ CalcgorioL- Anariron Sorlo/nglro/ tin.!, a, 7.- 
58&-603. 
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The Peer Group and Adolescent Social Needs 

The social striving of the American adolescent centers around the need 
to develop a clear status and a gratifying, consistent self-image. To do 
this he must gain recognition from his peers, on the basis of peer group 
values; no longer can recognition from his family suffice. At the same 
time he must develop qualities which will equip him for adult life, such 
as initiative, responsibility, and self-reliance. 

Much of the burden of adolescent socialization rests upon the school. 
The formal curriculum of the school does much to produce responsible 
work habits, but it alone cannot meet all of the adolescent’s develop- 
mental needs. The values of the school — diligence in study, respect for 
the social etiquette and moral codes of the middle-class adult world- 
are not necessarily those of the adolescent, who may or may not derive 
great satisfaction from achievements in terms of these adult values. 

The peer group is uniquely equipped to meet the very needs which 
the forma! curriculum leaves unmet. In the peer group, the adolescent 
can test new social skills and gain recognition for achievements valued 
by his age-mates. Dating and athletics build a well defined sex role into 
Uic adolescents self-image. He wins recognition for his sense of humor 
or his loyalty to friends. At a time when he must begin to break away 
from his family, the peer group gives him the security of group member- 
s ip. How important this can be is revealed in a study of young adult 
schizophrenics, by N. J. Demerath. The subjects, before their schizo- 
p renic conditions arose, had seldom participated in intimate, informal 
group activities. They had lacked the ability to associate with their fel- 
low students, had fell socially rejected, and had identified with the adult 
nonns of scholarly excellence, moral perfection, and submissiveness. De- 
mcrath concludes that the person who successfully adjusts to adult de- 
man s must first prepare himself in informal peer group life.^ 

Extracurricular Activities and Adolescent Development 

sct"on* adolescent is doomed to acquire an unintegrated 

ochavior patterns, a schizoid self-image, from his high school ex- 

Adolcsccnl SUtus Demands and ihe Student Exp€rjenc«s of 20 
cnitv Am« f,cu»i Sucio/o<;iniln«i.ifHJ.8; 513-518. 
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perience; he leams one behavior pattern from his teachers but quite an- 
other from his peer group. The academic program fosters self-reliance 
and responsibility but cannot harness the adolescents desire for recogni- 
tion by his peers. There exists, however, a way of tying together these 
adolescent social needs in a single set of activities which helps to meet 
both needs. Through its extracurricular activities program, the school 
can encourage pupils to work willingly, in natural and intimate groups, 
toward goals which they themselves value highly, and in ways which 
develop such qualities as responsibility and the capacity to make vital 
decisions. The student council, the dance committee, even the home 
room clean-up squad bring adolescents together in useful or hannless 
projects where they exercise leadership, meet obligations, and develop 
friendships. In the extracurricular program, benefits of the peer group 
and school are combined. A balance is struck between free initiative 
and guidance from above, between play and work, between individual 


achievement and group obligation. i_ , r 

Extracurricular activities are not a panacea. They are no substitute for 
the study of books. The pupils who win extracurricular honors will 
usually be those who already have received recognition 'n "’“X® 

-through high social status in the community and 'brough b'gb 
lastic achievement while pupils with impoveris e , 

low scholastic accomplishment are left out or relega e o i . 

Extracurricular activUies may have little appeal to some pupils fmm un- 
derprivileged neighborhoods, among whom the thought of any activity 
connected with the school arouses dread or contempt. 

Despite all this, it seems reasonable to claim some efficacy for extra - 
curricffiar activities as one way in which the adolescent “ " “ 

secure status among his peers and “ ‘m 

same time. Through them the 

the social graces of the middle class; without these, '"8 ^ 

enough to make an executive of a manual la „ „tc roles 

ticipate, extracurricular activities can draw together ‘be sepa^te roles 
of "student" and "peer group member." thus helping to “ 
tain status of the adolescent. They may even, in some cases p 
vide something resembling a “core status ns m nroducc a 

community." In the current clamor to ‘‘Sb'en discipline and produce a 
generatioLf intellectuals, it is important that we not lose sight of the 
essential role of the peer group in the life of the adohscenL 


i»Ls: Free Press, 1957. 
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A large glass in the front door of the high school was broken. Jim 
broke the glass. But both he and Bill were seen at the school the after- 
noon the glass was broken and both are suspected. Bill and Jim are 
friends and they agree to deny that they know anything about the bro- 
ken glass. As a result, the principal pins the blame on both of them. Nell 
is the only other person who knows who broke the glass. She was work- 
ing in the typing room that afternoon. She didn t actually see the glass 
broken, but she heard the noise and saw Jim walking away from the 
door a few moments later. Nell is very much undecided what to do. The 
three girls she goes around with most of the time don t think Nell should 
tell the principal. These girls hate to see an innocent person P^^ished. 
But they point out to Nell that this is a matter between Jim and Bill and 
between and his conscience. Nell talks the matter over with her 
mother and father. They felt that Jim is unfairly usmg Bil m “^er to 
lighten his own punishment. Her parents think Nell should tell the prin 

cipal who broke the glass. , j v r .t,., 

Can you guess what Nell did when the principal asked her if she saw 

who broke the glass? 

She told him that she didn’t see it broken. 

She told him who broke the glass.® 

Two versions of 12 items each were “P 

(A and B) of the present instrument, which wl! be ^ 

Pressures Test, or CPT. The two foims were j, 

cept for the opinions and preferences attnbu e o p . . 

These were reversed from one form to the other. p 

tematives on Form A were the peer-favored alternatives o„ Form B, and 
vice versa.* The instructions accompanying the 1 wer . 

The following stories are about young people “"f,!.';' 

people you knot. These people arc in situations where 
Lat to do. We would like to have you read each sto^ ‘ 

us which one of the two things the I«rson m the ™ 

do. Do not tell us what the pemon should do. but what she is 
really do. We hope you will enjoy doing this. 

The CPT was administered to an experimental S™“P nn^thenTro 
trol group. The experimental group responded to one fonn and 


S Item number 4 on the l.ulrunK il u f j.,,,, 

<Thc alteniale version of llie iti-m g ^ unfaiily using Uill in order to 

she goes around with inost of the time ft ^ ^ ^ priniipal wlio 

lighten his own punishment. They tli nuidn-r and fallier. They don't 

brnke the glass. Nell talks the "“‘J" „ s^e an iimocen.Vr.r.n 

think Nell slandd tell the prineipal. Nell, [wrenn 

pnnislicd. Bat he, fad.er points out „„„y .....auon. for wl.uh 

and between Jim and his lonstienee. Tlieie are cars am , , 

thi» tjjH* of reversal would not b«* pUusiuU*. 
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the other; the control responded twice to the same form. Both were di- 
vided into subgroups and tested as follows: 


EXPERIMENTAL CROUP 

FIRST TESTINC 

Group AB 

Form A 

Group BA 

Form B 

CONTROL GROUP 

Group A 

Form A 

Group B 

Form B 


SECOND TESTINC 

Form B 
Form A 


Form A 
Form B 


One to two weeks intervened between the testing dates. The subjects 
were not told that they were to be tested a second time. 

As can be seen from the specimen item, the dilemmas described on 
the CPT were double-banelled (as well as double-homed). There is the 
dilemma embodied in the content of the alternatives (e.g., telling who 
roke the glass in the door of the high school versus not telling; or going 
steady with a boy having certain personal qualities versus going steady 
with a boy having other personal qualities), and, on top of this, the di- 
lemma posed by the cross-pressures from parents and friends. The sub- 
jects could respond to either dilemma or to both. We anticipated that 
they would respond to both; he., the tendency to choose the parent-fa- 
yore or e peer-favored alternative would depend upon what the di- 
emma was about. Hence, there would be marked inter-item variation in 
e requency of parent-conforming and peer-conforming choices. 

'"'f® analyzed for differential prefer- 
tn parvis ^ parent-favored and peer-favored alternatives. In response 
to tBp J possibilities: (1) The subject, responding 

both fnrJ? ^ ^ dilemma, chooses the same content alternative on 
both form* peer-favored alternative is selected on 

In evpnt of o - 3 ^ parent-favored alternative is selected on both forms, 
testing tn ft, ’ j ^ of content alternative shifts from the first 

of content analyzed for shifts in choice 

trol gmim One form of the CPT to the other.s The con- 

grouD establish that the shifts in the experimental 

die tenden t^^ ° ifierences in the forms of the test and not simply to 
Itemr ^ to respond randomly. 

and those^on^^'v peer-conforming response shifts were more frequent 
identified It P^*^®"t-confonning shifts were more frequent were 

— ® content of these items inferences were drawn about 

ferences in first te^ P®er-fevored alternatives showed up also as cJif- 

panson of these Broun.^"?* betwt^ experimental subgroups AB and BA. A com- 
reveals substantially the same trends as 
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the bases of preferences for peer-fevored and parent-favored altema- 

tives. . j- -j 

Following the second testing, 42 girls in grades 9 and 10 were individ- 
ually interviewed.6 The interview data help to clarify the above analysis 
of responses to the CPTd 


Subjects 


The subjects were girls® from high schools in Alabama and Georgia. 
The 280 girls in the experimental group came from an urban high 
school, a Wgh school in a small city, and three small rural high schoo^ 
Analysis of the data did not reveal any rural-urban differences. The 58 
contil respondents were from a high school in a small town and a rural 
high school. 


Results 

Comparison of the experimental and control groups indicates that Uie 
findings reported below were not due to the ‘-"dency to respond n- 
domly! but that changes in form did elicit changes m choice of 
altem^atives. The data%re given in Table 1. On item one, or oxample 
23 per cent of the control subjects, who responded ^ 

forr^, shifted content alternatives from the first testing to *o “oond as 
compared to 52 per cent in the experimental gmup. On each of fte 12 
items, shifts in choice of content alternative occur -"“ro fro^ondy m *e 
expe;imental group. On 11 of the items the experimental-contml differ 

ences were significant at the .01 level or better. Tn1ilf> 2 The 

An analysis of the experimental gmup data is S-ven Tdrb 2 The 
responses to each item were first broken dtrwn in 
two categories: (1) The choice “f 
one form^to the olher. (2) The content choice did 

NS 

Tafric^n rcl‘’.hUrreTk"i.”o. an^d 8 tended more strongly 


of odol„„„l boy. wore .tudicd in .imJ« nunner. the Cnd.nj,. »o., 
diverge at lomc points from tliosc presented here. 
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to elicit peer-conforming choices; items 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 12 tended to 
elicit parent-conforming choices. All of these differences except that for 
item 4 are significant at the .05 level or better. Parent-conforming and 
peer-conforming choices were distributed equally on item 2. 

Before interpreting these findings, note the following observations. 
They suggest the results were not dictated simply by the method. 

(1) The subjects responded naively. Of the 42 girls individually inter- 
viewed soon after the second testing, only two were able to tell how the 
two forms of the CPT differed. 


TABLE 1 

Proportion ot Control Group and Experimental Group Shifting Responses 
expeulmental control 

CROUP 


1. Which course to take in 
school 

2. Which boy to go steady 
with 

3. How to get selected for 

a school honor 

4. Whether to report boy 
who damaged school 
property 

5. Whether to enter beauty 

contest or be 
cheerleader 

6. How to dress for 
football game and party 

7. Whether to be beauty 
TOntestant or appear on 
TV program 

8- Which dress to buy 
9. Which one of two boys 
to date 

W- Which part-time job to 

take 

“■ to report adult 

'rho damaged public 
property 

12. How to let boy know she 
_;^lmgtodatehim 


df-l. 


=280 

N=58 


SQUARE* 

.52 

.23 

.29 

15.60" 

.50 

.28 

.22 

12.71" 

.33 

.28 

.05 

.94 

.35 

.14 

.21 

13.57" 

.44 

.16 

.28 

22.52" 

.51 

.19 

.32 

26.42'" 

.39 

.14 

.25 

18.56" 

.58 

.19 

.39 

39.39" 

.49 

.16 

.33 

29.00" 

.34 

.16 

.18 

10.66* 

.38 

.19 

.19 

10.23* 

.36 

.21 

.15 

6.66* 


•p<.01«*p<.001. 
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TABLE 2 

Frequency of Shifts in Choice of Content 
Alternatives From One Form to the Other 





SHIFTING 






CONTENT 




NOT SHIFTING 

CONTENT 

ALTERNATIVES 




ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVE 




TOTAL 

SELECTED 

CHI 

ITEM 

(ns) 

(s) 

parent(p) peer(f) 

SQUARE* 

1. Which course to 
take in school 

2. Which boy to go 

135 

145 

48 

70 

97 

16.56* •• 

.01 

69 

steady with 

3. How to get selected 

141 

139 




for a school 




30 


honor 

4. Whether to report 

187 

93 

63 

11,70 


boy who damaged 
school property 

182 

98 

58 

40 

3.30 

5. Whether to enter 






beauty contest or 
be cheerleader 

156 

124 

93 

31 

28.26* •• 

6. How to dress for 






football game and 
party 

138 

142 

47 

95 

16.22* •• 

7. Whether to be beauty 






contestant or appear 
on TV program 

8. Which dress to buy 

170 

118 

110 

162 

83 

59 

27 

103 

31.00*** 

11.92*** 

9. Which one of two 
boys to date 

143 

137 

81 

56 

4.56* 

10. Which part-time job 
to take 

184 

00 

69 

27 

18.37*** 

11. Whether to report 






adult who damaged 
public property 

174 

100 

73 

33 

15.09*** 

12. How to let boy know 






she is willing to 
date him 

160 

100 

64 

30 

(7.6-1)** 

Column totals 

1008 

1452 

SOS 

6->4 



•Clu M,ua,e fo, d,irc-.CM,.« f 

50/i0i«umplioii.af-l. ><.05. •><^ 11 ; ••><-"01. 
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(2) Responding to the CPT seemed to be accompanied by anxiety. In 
informal group discussions immediately following the second testing 
there were expressions of irritability at having to make the choices 
called for. This suggests that the subjects did tend to become emotion- 
ally involved in the hypothetical situations themselves. 

(3) Groups of subjects differentiated on the basis of their responses to 
the CPT were also differentiated on the basis of sociometric data. For 


example, subjects who most frequently chose peer-favored alternatives 
tended not to be well accepted by their peers. 

(4) At least some of the response trends were consistent with what in- 
formal observation of adolescent behavior would lead one to expect. For 
example, choices relating to dress were especially likely to be peer-con- 


Oiscussion 

findings, as reported in Table 2, are consistent with the hypothesis 
Hftn adolescents to parent-peer cross-pressures are a func- 

lesrpn ^ alternatives and that peer-conformity in ado- 

simSc T?®' difluse. tends to vary systematically across 

Mnr<i «n •« variation across items supports the hypothesis. 

Whv ^ i*'^e^retations of the response trends are now in order, 

soonse tn «A ^ P®®r*favored alternatives more commonly selected in re- 
natives in ° hypothetical situations and parent-favored alter- 
^mblem relates to the more general 

with processes involved in coming to terms 

forrefereiegroupTheT^: 

sponse hypothetical dilemmas, viewed against the re- 

1 ‘'-’“-"h'g hypotheses are offered: 

ents as comnetem^ff M “<loIescenfs perception of peers and par- 

Choices^ tend of adolescents is of a dual character, 

groups or hnt\x. meaning from either of two general reference 

needs are eratifipH ^ which many status and identity 

which one can a«t • ^ larger society in which the status positions 

*he latter naren!?^*^® to as an adult are found. When choices pertain to 
sponse to the hvrwvZ ^ the more competent guides. In re- 

-5- '■ypo'hohcal Sihuition involving choL of part-time jobs 

Revised and Enlarged 
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(item 10), for example, preferences commonly were for the parent-fa- 
vored rather than the peer-favored alternatives. 

2. The responses reflect concern to avoid being noticeably difierent 
from peers. Two of the items to which responses showed clearcut peer- 
conforming trends involved a choicte of dress; i.e., item 6 how to dress 
for a football game and party, and item 8 — which one of two dresses to 

3. The responses reflect concern about separation from friends. Peer- 
conforming choices were predominant in response to item 1— which one 
of two courses to take in school, where the consequence of a peer-defy- 
ing choice would have been some degree of separation from friends.*® 

4. A fourth hypothesis overlapping but different from those above is 
that the choices reflect perceived similarities and differences between 
self and peers and self and parents. Adolescents, for example, perceiving 
themselves to be more like peers in regard to tastes in clothes and in re- 
gard to feelings about school, find peer-favored alternatives m these 
areas psychologically closer and more acceptable. But in o ler areas e 
greater perceived similarity is between self and parents, or examp e, 
with respect to values involved in the difficult choire whether to report 
a person who has destroyed property (items 4 and 11), the parent-fa- 
vored alternatives are closer and more acceptable.* 

The interviews referred to above provided a source for further infer- 
ences. According to one hypothesis derived from the intemeiv 
sponses to the CPT were a function of the perceived difficult) of the 
content choices. Parent-conformity was more prevalent m response o 
dilemmas posing what were perceived to be the more difficult choicLS^ 
The 42 su^cts interviesved soon after the second '“f’S 'v***^** “ 

rank the rintent choices according to dilBculty. The items from the 
CPT, with the parent-versus-pcer aspect deleted, were ; 

cards; the subjects svcrc asked to select from among them, first ‘I**- ^*<*“- 
tion i^ which Uie girl would Iiave tlie greatest diflicu ty -'-'*'*>S “P ^ 
mind, Uien the simation in which she won d have the d*®^*' >■ 
This was repeated until the choices were ordered from most “ 
ficult McdiL mnks were computed. Tlie items eliciting P > 

peer-conforming trends fell at the least difficult end of die "'S ^ 

order. Hence, the tendency toward parent-confonnity was direct!) rc- 
latcd to the perceived difficulty of tl»e choice. 

A second inference was suggested by a discrepancy between the 

“ ‘•An eeaeiplc idc.lieal on tx.lh tonm ro.«cr.,ol al.ieh w.r of .»o 1.1^1, k 1.»I. 
to atlcnd. Ilonoiues to it ucnr betwrr.. 

»Tl..s l.yiSh<.u Isolds, in cITcxt. dut U.«r U a <Io«- 
«l,4l Mrrt^r.rrro lo a. .»»rol..e * 71 - ^ evnipaowo In.- .rforow B-P 
Merton, op. cil., i>. 2W. 
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3 w data and CPT responses. Interviewees were asked to select from 
aong the content dilemmas, as presented on the cards, the two about 
hich a girl would most likely talk to her friends rather than her par- 
its. Neither of the two items most frequently selected had elicited pre* 
)minantly peer-conforming CPT response shifts. Choices in response to 
le of them (item 9— which one of two boys to date) were more fre- 
aently parent-conforming; while in response to the other (item 
-which one of two boys to go steady with) parent-conforming and 
eer-conforming choices were equally frequent. No such discrepancy 
’as found when the girls were asked to select the two dilemmas about 
'hich a girl was most likely to talk to her parents rather than her 
iends. The three items most commonly selected (i.e., 4, 10, and 11) had 
11 elicited predominantly parent-conforming response shifts. 

This divergence of interview and test data may indicate that the latter 
sad to an over-estimate of parent-conformity. But it also suggests a de- 
ice used by adolescents in coping with parent-peer cross-pressures, 
lamely, avoiding communication with parents. This would be likely to 
iccur in areas in which parent-peer conflict is most acute. If this is the 
lase, such discrepancies as those reported here could be used to identify 
joints at which adolescents tend to be most disturbed by cross-pressures 
Tom parents and peers. 

Let me note one other aspect of the data. Despite the greater overall 
incidence of parent-conformity, there was greater convergence relative 
to peer-conforming choices. As shown in Table 2, a majority of the items 
elicited a preponderance of parent-conforming over peer-conforming 
choices. On each of the items where there was a reversal of this trend 
(i.e., items 1, 6, and 8) there were, however, more peer-conforming 
choices than parent-conforming choices on any single item. This sug- 
gests the following possibility: Analogous trends in the social behavior 
of adolescents create the impression that peer-conformity in adolescence 
is more difluse than actually is the case. Lack of parent-adolescent com- 
munication about certain types of choices contributes to this impression. 


Summary and Further Applications 

The study explored the hypothesis, suggested by reference-group theory, 
that adolescent choices in response to parent-peer cross-pressures are 
dependent upon the character of the content alternatives presented. Hy- 
pothetical dilemmas were described to adolescent girls. In each di- 
lemma a girl was confronted with a complex choice where one course of 
action was favored by parents and another by peers. The respondents 
were asked in each case to indicate what the girl would probably do. 
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With the situations remaining otherwise unchanged, peer-favored and 
parent-favored alternatives were interchanged and the hypothetical di- 
lemmas again presented to the respondents. Comparison of responses to 
the two forms of the test revealed that peer-conforming choices were 
more prevalent in response to certain of the dilemmas and parent-con- 
forming choices in response to others. These results were taken to sup- 
port the hypothesis. 

The content of the items suggested additional specific hypotheses as 
partial explanations of the trends toward peer-conforming and parent- 
conforming responses: (1) The responses reflect the adolescents percep- 
tion of peer and parents as competent guides in different areas of judg- 
ment. (2) The responses reflect a concern to avoid being noticeably 
diflerent from peers. (3) The responses reflect concern about separation 
from peers. (4) The choices reflect perceived similarities and differences 
between self and peers and self and parents. 

Additional data were collected by interviewing a number of the re- 
spondents. From the interview data and from discrepancies between test 
and interview it was hypothesized that: (1) The tendency toward par- 
ent-conformity is directly related to the perceived difficulty of the 
choices. (2) Adolescents attempt to come to terms with parent-peer 
cross-pressures by simply not communicating with parents. 

The present study argues the value of the approach exemplified here 
in exploring an important facet of adolescence. What considerations pre- 
dispose adolescents toward peer-conformity in situations where they are 
confronted with parent-peer cross-pressures? What are the persisting 
cognitive schemata against which choices in such situations are made 
We believe that through applications of the present method or adapta- 
tions of it, hypotheses relating to these questions could be investigate . 
For example: 

1. Stability of social values: Adolescents are more strongly given to 

peer-conformity in making choices in areas in which social values are 
changing rapidly, than making choices in areas in which socia va ues 
are relatively stable. , 

2. Time perspective: Adolescents are more strongly disposed toward 
peer-conformity in making choices where immediate consequences are 
anticipated than in making choices where the emphasis is on long term 

In addition, the present procedure might be used to assess individual 
differences in predispositions toward peer-versus parent-co ormity. 
though the study did not deal with the problem, the subjects were oun 
to differ from one another in their tendencies to make parent-confoiming 
or peer-conforming choices. At the extremes four groups were indenti- 
Bed: (1) subjects manifesting relatively strong tendencies toward par- 
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ent-conformity; (2) subjects manifesting relatively strong tendencies 
toward peer-conformity; (3) a mixed-conformity group composed of sub- 
jects making parent-conforming choices and peer-conforming choices 
with relatively great and about equal frequency; and (4) subjects mak- 
ing very few responses of either type; i.e., subjects whose responses were 
mostly consistent by content. The stability of these response biases and 
their possible correlates remain a problem for further study. 


6. PEER INFLUENCES ON ADOLESCENT 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
AND ATTAINMENTS* 


C. Norman Alexander, Jr. and Ernest Q. Campbell 


An individual depends on communication with significant others for the 
consensual validation necessary to maintain stable and corrsistent atti- 
tudes toward social objects. Recently, there has been a widespread con- 
vergence of social psychological theories dealing with such normative 
reference group processes.* In general, these theories involve some con- 
cept of interpersonal balance, or strain-reducing tendencies toward a 
perceived symmetry between one’s own evaluation of a cognitive object 
and its evaluation by an attractive other. These hypothesized tendencies 
toward balance direct the researcher to consider the interaction between 
an individuals attitude and the attitudes of those in his communication 
network — in short, to study his attitudes in the context of his position as 
the nexus of a structure of interpersonal relationships. 

• American Sociological Review. 1964, 29, 568-575. Reprinted with permission of the 
authors and the American Sociological Association. Based on data secured during con- 
duct of Grants M-04302 and MH-0S489, National Institute of Mental Health, Ernest Q. 
Campbell. Principal Investigator. The Graduate Fellowship Program, National Science 
Foundation, freed the time of the first author for work on this paper, an assistance grate- 
uUy acknowledged. We are indebted to Josef Perry and Richard L. Simpson for critical 
reading of earlier drafts of the manuscript Dick Latteri tabulated the data as a partici- 
pant m the Nation Science Foundation Undergraduate Research Participation Program 
at the University of North Carolina. 

> Fntz Heider, The Psychology Interpersonal Relations. New York: Wiley, 1958. 
A ^ariety^ of sociological and social psychological propositions are restated in terms 
j ^ * balance model by James A. Davis, “Structural Balance, Mechanical Solidar- 
ity.^d Interpersonal Relations,” American Journal of Sociology 68 (January, 1963), 
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To deal with consensus in collectivities of mutual attraction— as well 
as with intrapersonal tendencies toward perceived symmetry — 
Newcomb has proposed the A-B-X model.* Intrapersonally, the model 
predicts that a condition of strain is produced when a person. A, per- 
ceives a discrepancy or lack of symmetry between his own attitude to- 
ward X (an object of perceived common relevance) and his perception 
of B s attitude toward the same object ITie magnitude of strain is a di- 
rect function of the degree of his positive attraction to B and of the im- 
portance of X. So long as X remains of importance and perceived com- 
mon relevance, A’s condition of strain persists. Thus, if other factors 
were irrelevant, and if X were of sufficient importance, we should ob- 
serve either that A comes to perceive symmetry between his own and 
B’s attitudes toward X or that he ceases to be positively attracted to B. 

On the basis of such an intrapersonal system of orientation as outlined 
above, we predict that— given positive attraction to B and the import- 
ance and perceived common relevance of X— A will tend to eliminate 
any perceived discrepancy between his own and B's attitudes toward X. 
When an interpersonal system of orientation exists— when B is also at- 
tracted to A and regards X as important and of common relevance— 
Newcomb postulates that actual disagreement produces a condition of 
“imbalance.” He then hypothesizes that, through mutually adjustive 
communication, a condition of actual, rather than merely perceived con- 
sensus tends to result^ 

Within this general theoretical framework the present paper deals 
with high school seniors’ educational goals and their attainment as these 
are influenced by peers. Previous research has shown that the perceived 
characteristics of an individuals attractive peers influence his aspira- 
tions independently of the effects of his socio-economic status or the in- 
fluences of his parents.^ But peer relations have not generally been ex- 
amined in terms of interpersonal systems; that is, data analyses have not 
involved simultaneous consideration of both As relation to B and B’s 
relation to A. 

The balance model leads us to expect, for example, that an individu- 
al’s plans regarding college attendance will be similar to those of his 
best friend and that similarity between them will be greater if his best 
friend reciprocates the choice. This implies that, if his best friend plans 
to go to college, a student is more likely to plan to go when the choice 


*Theodoie M. Newcomb, The Acquaintance Process, New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961. 

® Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

* Richard L. Simpson, “Parental Influence, Anticipatory Socialization and Social 
Mobility,” American Sociological Reoiew, 27 (August, 1962), pp. 517—522. 
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is reciprocated than when it is not; but if his best friend does not plan 
to go, the student is more likely to expect to attend when his choice is 
not reciprocated than when it is reciprocated. Reciprocation, as an indi- 
cation of more extensive communication between the individual and his 
choice, should increase pressures toward consensus if college attendance 
is a relevant and important object of communication. 

Aspects of the substantive situation, however, suggest that this 
straightforward, balance theory expectation needs qualification. First, it 
seems reasonable to expect that the relevance of the issue varies accord- 
ing to whether or not the student’s friend plans to attend college. Be- 
cause college attendance is socially valued and personally rewarding, a 
college-bound student is likely to exert positive influence on his friend 
to attend. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that a student not plan- 
ning college would actively discourage his friend from attending; what- 
ever influence he exerted would be more indirect, that is, he would not 
contribute positively to his friend’s educational aspirations. This leads us 
to expect that the effects of reciprocation on the chooser’s college 
plans will be considerably stronger when his friend is college-bound 
than when he does not plan to attend. 

Furthermore, variables associated with reciprocation itself may also 
complicate these relationships. Those whose choices are reciprocated are 
generally more popular among their peers; and popularity is positively 
associated with intelligence and with the likelihood of college attend- 
ance, independently of socio-economic status.^ Thus, students whose 
choices are reciprocated should be more likely to plan and go to college 
than those whose choices are not reciprocated. This association supports 
the balance expectations of differences by reciprocation when the friend 
plans to go to college, but operates in the opposite direction when he 
does not. These factors are best eliminated by holding reciprocation 
constant and examining the differential strength of the relation between 
the student’s and his friend’s coiiege plans. We predict, then, only that 
the influence of the friend’s behavior will be stronger when the choice is 
reciprocated than when it is not 

Actual expectations of attending college are subject to a number of 
reality demands apart from tendencies toward consensus with attractive 
others and the importance attached to obtaining a higher education. But 
whether or not one expects to attend college presumably exerts a consid- 
erable influence on one’s attitudes toward the desirability of attending. 
Thus, we shall also examine the hypotheses that the college plans and 
choice-reciprocation of the student’s best friend will affect (1) the 
strength of his desire to attend college, if he plans to go, and (2) even 

* Sociometry, 29 (March, 1960), pp. 41-51. 
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though he does not expect to go, how strongly he would like to attend 
college, given the opportunity. Again, we shall remove the direct effects 
of his own status. For those who plan to go to college, we shall also ask 
what effect his friend’s plans and the realization of these plans have on 
the individual’s actual college attendance. Finally, for those who ac- 
tually entered college and whose friends also attended, we shall relate 
the specific college they attended to the particular college attended by 
their best friend. 

The balance model leads us to expect that individuals will tend, 
through communication, to become more similar with regard to impor- 
tant behaviors, attitudes and values of common relevance. The model 
also predicts, however, that individuals are more likely to choose as as- 
sociates others with whom they already agree. Given only our aspiration 
data, we are unable to estimate either the extent to which an individual 
initially selects as friends those who are similar to him or the extent to 
which friends, once selected, influence him to become more similar to 
them. Undoubtedly, both processes are involved; but longitudinal data 
are needed to determine whether peers’ plans help shape adolescent as- 
pirations or whether the adolescent tends to select friends who have 
similar aspirations. Our data on the actualization of college plans are of 
this type, and from these data we will be able to determine whether the 
individual’s chosen friend does influence his behavior regarding actual 
college attendance and attendance at a particular college. 

Data Analysis 

In connection with a larger study,® questionnaires were administered to 
1,410 male seniors in 30 high schools in the Eastern and Piedmont sec- 
tions of North Carolina. Each respondent was asked the following ques- 
tion; “What students here in school of your own sex do you go around 
%vith most often?’’ A choice is considered codable if directed to another 


• "Nomjative Controls and the Social Use of Alcohol,” National Institute of Men- 
tal Health Grants M-4302 and MH-08489, under the direction of Ernest Q. Camp- 
bell. Questionnaires were administered to 5,115 seniors of both sexes in 62 high 
schools. The sample in this paper includes only male students in the 30 high schools 
that met the following criteria: 

(1) More than 15 boys responded. 

(2) More than 95 per cent of the boys gave their names. 

(3) More than 90 per cent of the bo^ completed the questionnaire. 

(-1) More than one-third of the boys planned to go to college. 

The fourth criterion eliminated only one sthool that would othcrwbe not have been 
eliminated. The criterion was included because certain data are available only for 
the adolescents who plan to attend college. 
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member of the high school senior class who returned a signed question- 
naire. The individual’s first-listed, codable choice is considered to be his 
“best friend.” If that choice chooses the chooser as one of his first three 
codable choices, the choice is defined as “reciprocal.” ^ 

The status of an individual is determined by classification into one of 
five levels of parental educational attainment: ® 

I. Both parents went to college 

II. Only one parent attended college 

III. Both parents graduated from high school, but neither attended 
college 

IV. Only one parent graduated from high school and he did not at- 
tend college 

V. Neither parent graduated from high school 

We say that the student expects to attend college if he responds, “Yes, 
definitely,” to the question; “Realistically, do you expect to go to college 
this coming Fait?" His chosen friend’s plans are detennined by that 
friend’s response to the same question. 

Our first hypothesis is that a student at a given status level is more 
likely to plan to go to college if his best friend does rather than does not 
plan to go, and that this relationship is stronger when the choice is 
rather than is not reciprocated. Table 1 presents relevant data in per- 
centages. 

To evaluate the extent to which the data support expectations— in 
terms of both the direction and size of the differences— we computed 
the values of Yule's Q at each status level for the relevant comparisons; ® 
then we averaged these five Q values to obtain a mean Q. An associa- 
tion is assigned a positive value if it is in the expected direction and a 
negative value if it is contrary to expectations. The higher the mean Q 
values, the stronger the associations in the expected direction. 

We are predicting (1) that the college plans of the student’s friend in- 
fluence his own behavior independently of the effects of reciprocation, 

^ An I.B.M, procedure for delenniiiing recipiDcation is described in C. Norman 
Alexander, Jr., A Method for Processing Sociometric Data,” Sociometry, 26 (June, 
1963), pp. 268-289. 

» When the education of only one parent was reported, the student was assigned a 
rank (either II, IV or V) based on that parent's educational attainment VVe selected 
parental education as our status measure because it is a reasonable index of the edu- 
cational goals that parents expect their children to share; and, applied to subjects 
from both rural and urban areas, it is less ambiguous than occupational classification. 

•For example, in Table 1 the Q values at personal status level I compare the pro- 
^rtions expecting to attend college by reciprocation; the frequencies of those who 
do and those who do not plan college in columns 3 and 4 and columns 1 and 2, re- 
spectively, form the2-x-2 table from whidr Q values are computed. 
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TABLE 1 

Per Cent of Students Who Definitely Expect to Go to College— by Per- 
sonal Status Level, College Plans and Reciprocation of First Choice* 


PERSONAL 

STATUS 

I.EVEL 

RECIPROCATES 

DOES NOT 

RECIPROCATE 

CHOICE PLANS 

TO ATTEND 

CHOICE doesn’t 
PLAN TO ATTEND 

CHOICE PLANS 

TO ATTEND 

CHOICE doesn’t 
PLAN TO ATTEND 

I (High) 

96.9 

64.0 

81.5 

62.5 


(97) 

(25) 

(54) 

(16) 

II 

78.1 

39.6 

69.0 

41.2 


(73) 

(48) 

(58) 

(34) 

III 

75.9 

22.2 

70.6 

43.2 


(54) 

(45) 

(34) 

(37) 

IV 

53.3 

24.3 

53.1 

20.4 


(60) 

(74) 

(49) 

(54) 

V (Low) 

51.0 

5.3 

25.5 

7.0 


(49) 

(152) 

(51) 

(114) 


'Numbers in parentheses in all tables are the base from which the percentage de- 
rives, e.g., in the upper left-hand cell, 96.9 per cent of the 97 cases of high personal 
status, whose best friend reciprocates the choice and is college-bound, expect to at- 
tend college. 

and (2) that the association between the student’s college plans and 
those of his friend will be stronger when the choice is reciprocated. 
Thus, we expect a positive average Q value under conditions of both re- 
ciprocation and non-reciprocation, but a larger value when the choice is 
reciprocated than when it is not. The average Q value For the associa- 
tion between the student's and his friend’s college plans is .777 when the 
choice is reciprocated and .327 when it is not. The association is in the 
expected direction and is much stronger under conditions of reciproca- 
tion; the data thus support the hypothesis that a student and his best 
friend tend to be similar in college plans and that the extent of similar- 
ity is greater when the choice is reciprocated. 

Since actual expectations of college attendance depend on oilier fac- 
tors as well as the desire to attend--c,g., intelligence, income, college 
proximity— less ‘"reality-bound” attitudes toward college attendance arc 
perhaps more appropriate to Uie theory, Wlien \vc consider less realistic 
wishes or desires to go to college, however, it is obvious tliat these arc 
greatly influenced by Uie subject’s plans to attend or bis expectations of 
being able to attend. To examine further the hj'pothcsizcd influences of 
an fnclividual's chosen friend and of the reciprocation of his friendship 
choice, we shall hold constant his expectations of college attendance 
while examining other aspects ofliis college plans. 

Among those at a given status level who expect definitely to attend 
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TABLE 2 

Per Cent of College-Bound Students Who Strongly 
Desire to Attend — by Personal Status Level, Cot* 
lege Plans and Reciprocation of First Choice 


PERSONAL 

RECIPROCATES 

DOES NOT 

RECIPROCATE 

STATUS 

CHOICE PLANS 

CHOICE doesn't 

CHOICE PLANS 

CHOICE doesn't 

LEVEL 

TO ATTEND 

PLAN TO ATTEND 

TO ATTEN'D 

PLAN TO ATTEND 

I (High) 

78.9 

55.6 

64.7 

66.7 


(95) 

(18) 

(51) 

(12) 

11 

67.1 

48.6 

59.6 

36.8 


(70) 

(35) 

(57) 

(19) 

III 

60.0 

44.4 

56.7 

42.9 


(45) 

(18) 

(30) 

(21) 

IV 

45.2 

22.9 

50.0 

28.3 


(42) 

(35) 

(26) 

(19) 

V (Low) 

58.3 

30.4 

43.5 

22.2 


(36) 

(23) 

(23) 

(27) 


college, we expect a student to be more likely to desire strongly to go to 
college when his best friend plans to go. This relationship should be 
stronger when the friendship choice is reciprocated. 

Table 2 presents the percentages, among those who definitely expect 
to go to college, who report a very strong desire to continue their educa- 
tion.^'* Again, we compute average Q values for the relation between the 
student s desire to attend college and his friend's plans, holding recipro- 
cation of friendship choice constant. The summary measure of associa- 
rion is .474 when the choice is reciprocated and .319 when it is not, 
indicating substantial support for the hypothesis. We conclude, then, 
that one s friend’s college plans affect the strength of the desire to attend 
coUege, especially among those whose choice is reciprocated. 

ose who said that they did not plan to go to college were asked, “If 
you had a chance to go on to college next year, would you like to go?” 

ose w o repl^d, Yes, definitely," are said to wish to attend. Since 
most students whose parents are both high school graduates report that 
• ^ college, the top three status levels are combined 

m tables to maintain adequate cell frequencies. 

1 u * student whose best friend is col- 

lege-bound IS more likely to want to go to college even though he does 


operationally to those who replied “It would be a terrible blow if I 
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not expect to attend and that this Association increases in strength when 
the choice is reciprocated. The average Q value for the hypothesized as- 
sociation is .451 when the choice is reciprocated and .098 when it is not. 
Thus, the college plans of their best friends tend to make students want 
to attend even when they do not have the opportunity to do so. 

We have shown that his best friend’s expectations of college atten- 
dance and reciprocation of friendship choice are closely related to a high 
school senior’s educational aspirations. We now inquire whether his best 
friend’s behaviors are associated with the actual college attendance of 
the student who had planned to attend- And if he did enroll in some 
college, we want to know whether his best friend influenced his selec- 
tion of that particular college. We anticipate that the student who plans 
to attend college is more likely to get there when his best friend also 
plans to attend; and that, among those whose best friend does plan to 
attend, the proportion actually attending is higher when the best friend 
actually attends. Finally, we expect that a student and his friend are 
more likely to attend the same college if they initially agreed on where 
they planned to go. and if the student’s friend either follows through 
with his plans when they initially agreed, or does not follow through 
when they initially disagreed. All of these predicted relationships should 
be stronger when the choice is reciprocated. Examination of specific col- 
lege plans and their realization permits a more crucial examination of 
the predictive utility of the balance model than is possible with more 
general aspirations. 

An extensive effort was made to locate all students who said that they 
expected to attend college. There were 707 respondents who made at 
least one codable choice, could be classified on relevant independent 
variables, expected to attend a legitimate college or university (not a 


TABLE 3 

Per Cent of Non-College-Bound Who Wish to Attend College — by Per- 
sonal Status Level, College Plans and Reciprocation of First Choice 


PERSONAL 

STATUS 

LE%'EL 


RECIPROCATES 

DOES NOT 

RECIPROCATE. 

CHOICE PLANS 

TO ATTEND 

CHOICE doesn't 

PLAN TO ATTEND 

CHOICE PLANS 

TO ATTEND 

CHOICE doesn’t 
PLAN TO ATTEND 

I-III 

50.0 


20.5 

26.7 

30.3 



(8) 

M4) 

(15) 

(33) 

IV 

31.3 


7.9 

38.9 

34.3 



(le) 

<3S) 

(iS) 

05) 


41.7 


25.6 

28.0 

17.9 



(12) 

(125) 

(25) 

(84) 
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TABLE 4 

Per Cent of College-Bound Students Actually Attending — by Personal 
Status Level, College Plans and Reciprocation of Best Friend 


PERSONAL 

RECIPROCATES 

DOES NOT 

RECIPROCATE 

STATUS 

CHOICE PLANS 

CHOICE doesn't 

CHOICE FLANS 

CHOICE doesn’t 

LEVEL 

TO ATTEND 

PLAN TO ATTEN-O 

TO ATTEND 

PLAN TO ATTEND 

I (High) 

93.8 

78.9 

100.0 

83.3 


(97) 

(19) 

(51) 

(12) 

II 

91.8 

69.4 

91.1 

61.9 


(73) 

(36) 

(45) 

(21) 

III 

89.1 

72.2 

83.3 

60.7 


(46) 

(18) 

(30) 

(21) 

IV 

79.1 

65.7 

85.7 

72.2 


(43) 

(35) 

(28) 

(18) 

V (Low) 

75.0 

46 ^ 

66.7 

46.4 


(36) 

(26) 

(24) 

(28) 


barber college, mortuary school, etc.), and provided information neces- 
sary to permit a follow-up attempt^name, college intended, and sup- 
plemental questionnaire. We were able to ascertain the whereabouts of 
653 and to determine definitely whether they did or did not attend col- 
lege. There is little to indicate that the remaining 54 did attend college, 
and, although we have no conclusive evidence that they did not, we in- 
clude them in Table 4 among those who planned to go to college but 
failed to do so.^* 

Table 4 presents the percentage who attended college during the fall 
semester following graduation from high school — by parental education 
^d the college plans and reciprocation of their first friendship choice. 
Our hypothesis is that a student at a given status level is more likely to 
attend college if his best friend expects to go and that this association is 
stronger when the choice is reciprocated. The average Q value is .534 


» obtain information by campus visits, mail, or telephone, from par- 

ents, high school principals and guidance counsellors, college registrars and student 
airectones, high school classmates, and the student himself. We did not establish 
contact with any of the parents of these 54 unclassified students; parents’ informa- 
on would have been accepted as definitive. In most instances, at least one report, 
usually from the high school principal, indicated that the student was or had been 
attending a specific college or university, but when we checked with college regis- 
i?®"* information centers, and where possible with peers from his high 
s^ool who were attending the specific college, we found no trace of him. We feel 
* subsUnlial majori^ of these 54 did not attend college, so 
wat classifying them as non-attenders is less erroneous than classifying them as 
non-respondents. ^ ° 
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when the choice is reciprocated and 589 when it is not. Thus, while the 
actual attendance of the student is positively associated with the college 
plans of his best friend, reciprocation of the friendship choice does not 
increase the strength of the association as expected. 

To examine actual attendance of the student in terms of his choice s 
attendance we must eliminate from the analysis all students whose 
choices did not expect to attend or did not provide sufficient informa- 
tion to permit a follovV'up attempt The remaining number of students 
whose friends do not realize their plans to attend is too small to permit 
analysis by reciprocation of choice, ‘nius, we predict simply that a stu- 
dent is more likely to attend college when his best friend also attends. 
Table 5 supports the hypothesis: at each status level, a higher propor- 
tion attend college when the friend also attends. 

Finally, we wish to consider only those cases who planned to and did 
attend and whose best friend also planned to and did attend an institu- 
tion of higher learning. We expect a student and his friend to be more 
likely to attend the same college when they initially agreed on where 
they planned to go. If they did agree, they are more likely to attend the 
same college when the stodent’s friend follows through with his inten- 
tions; but if they initially disagreed, attendance at the same college is 
more likely when the friend does not follow through with his plans. 
These relationships should be stronger when the choice is reciprocated 


TABLE 5 

Per Cent of College-Bound Students 


Actually Attending — by Persona) 
Status Level and College Atten- 
dance of Best Friend 


PEBSONAL 

STATUS LEVEL 

DOES BEST 

FIUEM> ATTEND? 


Yes 

No 

I 

94.7 

84.6 


(151) 

(13) 

11 

90.6 

81.3 


(128) 

(18) 

m 

86.6 

55.6 


(82) 

(8) 


81.3 

C8.7 


(75) 

(15) 


71.4 

57.1 


(03) 

(H) 
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than when it is not. Thus, our hypothesis is as follows: A student and his 
friend are more likely to attend the same college if (1) they planned to 
attend the same college while in high school, and (2) when their plans 
were the same, the friend does attend his chosen college, but (3) when 
their plans differed, the friend does not attend the chosen college, and 
(4) the above relationships are stronger when the friendship choice is re- 
ciprocated. 

Table 6 presents the percentage of students who actually attended the 
same college as their best friend— by initial agreement with best friend 
on choice of college, best friend’s realization of his college plans, and 
reciprocation. Attendance at the same college is more likely when the 
student and his friend initially agreed on college plans, and the relation- 
ship is stronger when the choice is reciprocated; the average Q value is 
.781 when the choice is reciprocated and UJ71 when it is not When the 
student and his friend agree, the friend’s realization of his plans is 
positively associated with attendance at the same college, but the rela- 
tionship is somewhat weaker when the choice is reciprocated; the Q 
value is .905 when the choice is reciprocated and .942 when it is not 
Finally, when their plans differ, the friend’s realization of his plans is 
negatively associated with their attending the same college. Although 
they support the hypothesized association, the Q values of .167 when the 
choice is reciprocated and .6?^ when it is not clearly refute the expecta- 
tion that reciprocation would increase the strength of the relationship. 
Thus, the data support the first three sub-hypotheses, but reciprocation 
strengthens only the first relationship. The latter two relationships are 
stronger when the friendship choice is not reciprocated. 

Two rather surprising aspects of these data are the extent of initial 
disagreement between the student and his friend, regardless of recipro- 

TABLE 6 

Per Cent of Students and Choices Attending the Same College-— by 

Initiat Agreement, Choice’s Realization of Plans and Reciprocation 

INITIAL ACOEEMENT HEClPROCATt ON OF FRIENDSHIP CHOICE 

OF STUDENT AND RECIPROCATED NON-HECIPROCATED 


Choice on specific did choice did choice 

COLLEGE PLANS REALIZE PLANS? REALIZE P1.ANS? 



Yes 

No 

Yes 


No 

Agree 

85.1 

22i 

76.9 

9.1 


Disagree 

(47) 

(27) 

(26) 


(11) 

5.1 

7.0 

2.8 

14.0 



(117) 

(71) 

(71) 


(50) 
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cation, and the lack of change toward greater consensus. Only 28.2 per 
cent of those with reciprocated choices initially agreed on where they 
planned to go to college, and the corresponding figure for those with 
non-reciprocated choices is 23.4 per cent. Since 60.4 per cent of those 
who initially agreed and only 6.5 per cent of those initially disagreeing 
actually attend the same college, the extent of similarity actually de- 
creases. Only 21.8 per cent of those with reciprocated choices and 19.0 
per cent of those with non-reciprocated choices end up at the same col- 
lege. Nevertheless, initial agreement between friends does contribute to 
the realization of plans to attend a specific college. While the student or 
his friend changed plans in 62.1 per cent of the cases where they ini- 
tially disagreed, the corresponding figure among those who initially 
agreed is only 45.9 per cent. Whether or not an individual realizes his 
plans to attend a specific college appears to be influenced by agreement 
with his friend on where they plan to go. 

The precise interpretation of these results is unclear. Balance theory 
predicts a tendency to change toward greater consensus, given con- 
stancy of the friendship relation. The assumption of friendship constancy 
during this period of great transition is a rather tenuous one, however, 
and we have no data to indicate whether boys who are best friends dur- 
ing the spring of their senior year are still best friends at the time of 
entry into college. Also, initial consensus refers to long-range plans, 
while final consensus is determined by actual behaviors; and we have 
already indicated that the effects of efforts to achieve balance should be 
most pronounced when non-attitudinal reality considerations are mini- 
mized. In any case, the fact that initial agreement and friend’s realiza- 
tion of plans do predict relatively greater similarity supports the balance 
expectations, but the effects of reciprocation are not entirely consistent 
with the hypothesis. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Confirming hypothesized tendencies toward balance, wc have observed 
that a student at a given status level is more likely to expect to attend 
college, to have a strong desire to go to college when he docs expect to 
go, to tvaut to go when he docs not expect to, and actually to attend, 
when his best friend docs rather tlian docs not plan to go to college; 
these relationships are stronger when the choice is reciprocated. When 
Uie student and his friend both plan to go, he is more likely to attend if 
his best friend does. And, finally, given tlic fact that they I^tli attend a 
college, the likelihood tliat they attend the same college is increased by 
initial agreement on specific college plans and by llic friends realization 
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of his plans; reciprocation, however, has relatively little effect on ac^al 
attendance at the same college. Our findings suggest that communica- 
tion among male high school seniors affects bodi college plans and at- 
tendance. 

While previous research has shown that the perceived characteristics 
of an individual’s friends are associated with his own educational aspira- 
tions and expectations, these data support the additional hypothesis that 
tliis similarity is even greater when his friendship choice is reciprocated, 
that is, when an interpersonal system of orientation is formed. In addi- 
tion to demonstrating the value of a relational, sociometric approach to 
the study of educational aspirations, the present research suggests that 
the balance model has predictive power in the analysis of social behav- 
ior. 


7. THE EFFECT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL ON 
STUDENTS’ ASPIRATIONS* 

Richard P. Boyle 


Recent research strongly suggests that the experiences that adolescents 
encounter in the high school have an important influence on their aspi- 
rations for further education. Studies by Wilson. Rams0y, Coleman, and 
Turner have found that, when high schools are classified according to 
the average socioeconomic status of the student body, the aspirations of 
the individual students are influenced in the direction of the majority.^ 

• American Journal of Sociology, 1960, 7(1). 623-639. Copyright 1966, by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The data reported here came from research supported by the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, Ottawa, Canada. I would like to thank tny colleague, 
Stephen P. Spitzer, for insightful comments on anearherdraft of this paper, and Professor 
Otto N. Larsen for guidance with the Ph.D. dissertation on which this paper is based. 


* Alan B. Wilson, Residential Segregation of Social Classes and Aspirations of 
High School Boys (hereinafter cited as “Residential Segregation”), American Socfo- 
ogical Review, XXIV (December, 1939), 836—45: Natalie RogofF Ramspy, “American 
High Schools at Mid-Century” (New York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, Co- 
umbia University, 1961); James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society (New York; 
Free Press, 1962); Ralph H. Turner, The Social Context of Ambition (San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Co., 1964). As they pertain to this paper, these studies have all 
been concerned with differences between high schools. For research into differences 
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Working-class students attending predominantly middle-class high 
schools plan to attend college much more frequently than those attend- 
ing more working-class high schools. The. reverse process is evident 
among middle-class students attending predominantly working-class 
high schools. 

On this central finding there is agreement. But on the answers to more 
specific questions the separate studies often disagree. In particular: (1) 
Given that the population composition of a high school is important, 
how important is it? What, for example, is the effect of the high school 
relative to the effect of family background? Some studies found the high 
school equal in importance to the family, while other studies found it 
much less important. (2) Why should population composition show this 
effect? Some writers emphasi 2 e the importance of peer-group culture, 
while others give greater priority to pedagogical characteristics of the 
high school. (3) How is this effect expressed in terms of the individual 
student? Again, there is disagreement over whether explanation should 
be in terms of values and attitudes or in terms of scholastic abilities. 

Each of the four studies cited above has inherent limitations which 
preclude final answers to these questions. However, each study provides 
clues which, taken together, suggest a consistent underlying pattern. 
This paper will examine closely the available evidence as it pertains to 
each question, add to this new evidence from a recently completed Can- 
adian study, and finally attempt, as tightly as possible, to draw to- 
gether these separate fragments into a consistent, unified statement 
about the consequences of variation in population composition among 
high schools, 


Family and High School; 

Relative importance 

The sample for Alan Wilson’s study consisted of boys from eight high 
schools in the San Francisco metropolitan area.^ When these high 
schools were classified according to population composition, and indi- 
vidual students were classified according to their fathers occupations, 
cross-classification allowed evaluation of the independent effects of fam- 


U’lf/iin high schools, as these diffeiences influence aspirations, see especially Edward 
L. McDill and James Coleman, "High School Social Status, College Plans, and Inter- 
est in Academic Achievement: A Panel Analysis” (hereinafter cited as "High School 
Social Status’’), Americun Sociological Review, XXVIII (December, 1963), 905—18, 
and "Family and Peer Influences in College Plans of High School Students, Sociol- 
ogy of Education, XXXVIII (Winter, 1965), 112-26. 

* Op. cil. 
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ily and high school on the students* plan about attending college.^ In 
order to have a measure of these effects, which will allow comparison 
with other studies, Coleman’s unweighted estimate of effect for polyto- 
mous ordinal variables has been calculated and standardized to the di- 
chotomous form.^ In terms of this statistic, the effect of the high school 
in Wilson’s study was 0.22, and the effect of family background was 
0.19.^ The effect of the high school, in other words, was slightly greater 
than the effect of the family. Closer inspection of Wilson’s data also in- 
dicates that this pattern of effect was fairly consistent over all the var- 
ious categories. 

Comparable data from a much larger, nationwide survey of high- 
school students were available to Natalie Rogoff Rams0y.® Applying the 
same statistical analysis to these data, the effect of the high school on 
college plans was 0.07, while the effect of family background was 0.24.^ 
The population composition of the high school was thus a much less im- 
portant influence on the aspirations of the students studied by Rams0y. 

Apart from slight differences in operationalization, two major differ- 
ences in the studies stand out First, Wilson studied only boys, while 
Ramsey’s sample included both sexes. Perhaps the effect of the high 
school is much stronger for boys than for girls. Second, all of Wilson’s 
high schools were located in a single metropolitan area, while Rams0y 
used a national, and hence geographically heterogeneous, sample. This 
could imply either that San Francisco schools are a special case or that 
metro^litan high schools in general have characteristics that make 
them distmetive. Indirect support for this last possibility is offered by a 
further finding of Ramsoy’s. that the effect of the high school was almost 
entirely concentrated in the much higher aspirations of students attend- 
ing the most predominantly middle-class schools.® Since middle-class oc- 


of census data describing the 
ne ghborhoods ,n «h.ch the schools were located. He then examined other indexes. 

«»mposition of the student bodies, and concluded that the same 
cades 7"''* f™"* “ny classJlcation strategy. He used three cate- 

garies for high schools and four for father's occupation. 

of i^erpreted as the average difference between proportions 

be lilnlhrt occupation, «rr^ted to 
been ZtS. ? proportmn.difference that would obtain if high schools had 
don lo Miith ■ / ^ instead of three (see James S. Coleman, fn/rot/wc- 

10 socm/ogy (New York: Free Press, 19W] . chap. vi). 

^ Calculated from Wilson. o]>. cil.. Table 3. p. 839. 

crounlr^Mi classified according to five “family back- 

Klnlf and education. The pr^ortion 

' CalcuUed from ihtd.. Table 8-2, p.318 
* Ihul. 
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cupations comprise a much lai^er profurtion of the total occupational 
structure in large cities than in smaller communities, and since residen- 
tial segregation on a large enough scale to be reflected in the high 
school is also most likely in large cities, it seems quite probable that the 
predominantly middle-class high schools in Ramspy’s sample were dis- 
proportionately those located in large metropolitan areas. There is at 
least a hint, in other words, that controlling for community size would 
resolve some of the conflict between the findings of Ramspy and Wilson. 

The two remaining studies help to evaluate the possibility that sex 
and community size are underlying factors which could reconcile this 
disagreement. Ralph Turner’s study was closely similar to Wilson’s in 
that all ten of his high schools were located in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area.® Using an "ambition index” that combined educational, oc- 
cupational, and material aspirations. Turner carried out a partial corre- 
lation analysis which showed the high school to be only slightly less 
important than the family in determining ambition.^® His findings thus 
agree more closely with Wilson’s than with Ramspy’s. Furthermore, 
Turner carried out his analysis separately for boys and for girls and 
found that there were only slight differences.” Population composition 
of the high school did show a slightly higher correlation with ambition 
for boys than for girls, but this sex difference does not appear great 
enough to account for the divergence between the findings of Wilson 
and Ramspy. Turner’s work therefore provides further evidence that, at 
least in metropolitan areas, the high school is an important influence on 
aspiration. 

James Coleman’s sample for The Adolescent Society included ten high 
schools in northern Illinois, but only two of these were located in a 
large metropolitan area.^* These two schools also recruited students 
from distinctly different family backgrounds. When father's education 
was controlled, students attending the more middle-class schools were 
much more likely to plan on college.*® Among the non-metropolitan 


® Turner, op. cit. Students were first assigned a ‘Ijackground-index” value on the 
basis of the family breadwinner’s occupation, education, and independent-employee 
status. The mean background-index value for all students in each high school wss 
computed and used to index high schook. 

‘“The partial correlation between school and ambition with background con- 
trolled was .21 for boys and .18 for girls. The partial correlation between back- 
ground and ambition with school controlled was .29 for boys and .31 for girls (ibid.. 
Table 11a, p. 58). 

“ See n. 10, above. 

Coleman, op. oil. “Executive Heights” and “Newlawn" were both located in 
suburbs of Chicago. 

fbid.. Figs. 9.9 and 9.10, pp. 270-71. The remainder of this paragraph also refers 
to these figures. 
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high schools, however, differences in college planning associated with 
population composition were minimal. At the same time, Coleman’s 
work indicates little difference in the effect of the high school on boys 
and on girls. 

When these four studies are considered as a whole, their implication 
is therefore clear, although tentative. The effect of population composi- 
tion on the aspirations of high-school students is considerable, but it 
varies according to the size of the community in which the high school 
is located. In large cities, the effect of the high school is roughly the 
same as the effect of the family, but in smaller communities this effect is 
much weaker. Finally, the influence of the high school appears to be 
fairly similar for both sexes, although slightly less important for girls. 


Explanatory Factors 

\yhile this pattern is clearly indicated, reasons for its existence are not 
obviow. The various explanations that have been proposed fall into two 
roughly distinct categories and suggest the operation of two mechanisms 
w 1C account for the differences in aspirations under consideration. 

» to impart knowledge 
A ■ j \ possibility that schools vary in their success at 

doing this could therefore be one important explanation. Second, a la- 
r f?” influence the values and atti- 

tudes of the student, thus affecting his motivation to attend college or 
^u^nvise aim high m life. These two explanations will be considered in 

sWards ond scholastic development.^^ 
other hifh provide their students with a better education than 

these °c ^ explain the variation in the aspirations of 

have af^v^n" au^ors have pointed in this direction, but they 

to consider^die'lf^T* Ranis0y suggests that it is important 

tern. She TffT characteristics of the formal educational sys- 

which del decentralized nature of American education, 

qube sS f district and does not re- 

cxaminatinn ^ n with one another on any sort of standardized 

sUndar„"n„S.,\th“3r 

cwlcl"*", ^ ^Phasizes the informal so- 

' divergence which arize from residential segrega- 

“ lUmsoy. Cit.. p, 126 and pauim. 
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tion along social class lines.*® He found that within a single elementary 
school district, teachers in predominantly working-class schools came to 
expect less of their students tlian teachers in more middle-class schools 
and to key their teaching to these expectations. The result was that by 
sixth grade the level of the subject matter taught in class varied widely 
between the two kinds of schools. 

A hint that this process of divergence operates in high schools as well 
as in elementary schools is offered by Coleman’s finding that, “The 
amount of homework done depends largely on two things; upon the 
amount of homework assigned by the teachers, and upon family 
background.” Students at predominantly middle-class high schools 
spent more time studying than those at predominantly working-class 
schools, even when father’s education was controlled. 

The major consequences of this divergence, therefore, should be found 
in the level of knowledge and the scholastic abilities of the students in 
different kinds of high schools. However, the suggested interplay of 
structural restraints and infonnal social pressures in determining diver- 
gence has some interesting implications. Residential segregation on a 
large enough scale to be reflected in the high school should be most fre- 
quent in metropolitan areas. Infonnal social pressures should therefore 
be strongest among these schools. At the same time, metropolitan high 
schools will most typically be single units in large school districts con- 
taining several high schools. Since the local school district is the func- 
tional administrative unit in American education, it might be expected 
that these metropolitan high schools would be subject to restraints 
against divergence, stemming from the central school-district adminis- 
tration. Insofar as divergence does occur among these schools, therefore, 
it seems better explained on the basis of strong informal social pressures. 
These ideas will be important when the Canadian data are presented, 
because in Canada administrative centralization at the provincial level 
provides formal restraints against divergence. 

While no one has actually determined exactly what the different high 
schools were teaching in their courses, there is empirical support for the 
general notion that students from similar families show greater scholas- 
tic aptitude when they attend “higher status” high schools. Wilson, 
Ramspy, and Turner all report this pattern. In order to really evaluate 
the importance of this pattern as an explanation for differences in aspi- 
rations, however, a direct statistical analysis is appropriate. Control 
scholastic ability and then see by how much the relation between high 

Alan B. Wilson, "Social Stratification and Academic Achievement,” in A. Harry 
Passow (ed.), Education in Depressed Areas (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963), pp. 217— 35. 

** The Adolescent Society, pp. 266—68. 
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school and aspiration has been reduced (with family background con- 
trolled in both cases). 

This kind of analysis is reported for two of the studies. With Ramspy’s 
data, this control eliminated almost all of the effect attributable to the 
high school.*^ The only exception occurred among the most middle-class 
high schools, which continued to send a higher proportion of students to 
college than other schools. On the other hand. Turner’s partial correla- 
tion analysis showed a decrease, but not a drastic one, in the correlation 
between high school and ambition when scholastic ability was con- 
trolled.i8 The reduction was from .21 to .16 for boys and from .18 to .12 
for girls. 

The disagreement between these two sets of findings might be attrib- 
utable to differences in measurement and analysis. However, it appears 
more reasonable to call attention to the probability that Ramspy’s mid- 
dle-class schools were typically located in metropolitan areas. In this 
light, the two sets of findings are consistent in suggesting that (1) differ- 
ential scholastic development is an important explanation for the effect 
of the high school, but (2) while this may be the total explanation in 
smaller communities, it is only a partial explanation in metropolitan 


Peer-group influence and motioation.-A second, sociologically ap- 
pealing explanation would hold that student bodies in high schools of 
different population composition develop different subcultures, which in 
turn affect the motivation of the student to plan on college. Obviously, if 
scholastic development provides only a partial explanation for the effect 
ot metropolitan high schools, there is a need for additional explanation. 
Uiere IS even some indication that peer-group influence may account for 
the dissimilar patterns discovered for metropolitan and non-metropoli- 
ton schools. Coleman found rural and small-town youth to be more par- 
n OT orming and less peer-conforming than students living in metro- 
^ 1 n 2 feas. Again, however, adequate evaluation of the explanatory 
power of this factor requires a more direct analysis. The only report of 

such an analysis is provided by Turner. 

extensive data on those values “which can be trans- 
elrl behavior and those which the re- 

ef ethers have suggested are linked to socioeconomic status.” “ 
from these he constructed a "class-value index" which showed a fairly 


ror'Se’nnrlSnJ,’ S<^'>ool Cllniale. and Plan, 
«periallyhlSS'o„™p.‘’5S'“‘°" 585-95. See 

op. cu.. Table lib, p.'sa 
The Molcscent Society, pp. 138-40. 

” Turner, op. cit., p. 66. 
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high correlation with ambition when family background was con- 
trolled^i The essentia] point is this: If the high school is the important 
remaining influence on these values, then the partial correlation be- 
tween values and ambition should be reduced considerably when high 
school is controlled. But this did not occur, ^\^hen the high school was 
added as a second control variable, this correlation was reduced only 
from .25 to .22 (for boys), and from .33 to .31 (for girls).^^ Apparently a 
major source of these values lies in factors indexed by neither the socio- 
economic status of the student’s father nor by the population composi- 
tion of his high school. 

This finding, of course, does not prove that the peer group is not an 
important source of influence on the students motivation to go to col- 
lege or to achieve high social position. It indicates only that this influ- 
ence is not expressed through values of a certain kind, having to do with 
long-range, lifetime goals. It is quite possible that the high school, 
through the peer group, exerts an influence on other motivational fac- 
tors. A likely candidate here may be the students perception of what 
college life is like, of how enjoyable the experience is likely to be. As 
McDill and Coleman note, "For a teenager in a generally middle-class 
environment, college holds promise of such activities (as) campus social 
life, freedom from parental control, a shift to new friends, and all other 
social attributes of college.”*® In a generally working-class environment, 
on the other hand, these values and the expectations that college will 
fulfil them may not become a part of the student culture. It may be that 
influence by Ae peer group is expressed in terms of short-range values 
such as these. 

Summary of explatiatory mechanisms.— Quite an array of ideas and 
findings has been examined here, but the effort has been to show tliat 
these all fit together in suggesting an underlying pattern. At the risk of 
over-simplification, the suggested interplay of these different factors is 
represented diagramatically in Figure 1, To interpret this diagram, it 
may be best to start at the bottom. Whether or not students plan on 
college is seen as an immediate consequence of two “psychological” 
factors: their level of scholastic ability and certain “motivational” factors, 
as yet unknown. While both of these general factors arc probably deter- 
mined in part by experiences in other social contexts, important sources 
lying widiin the high school can be identified. 

Much of U»e variation in scholastic ability occurs because the educa- 
tional standards of high schools vary. Because educational standards 
vary, students in some schools develop tlicir abilities to a higher level 
ii;ui..p.9l. 

** tbkl.. Table 17. p. &}. 

** McOiil and Coleman. "High School Social Status, “ oj>. cii., p. 018. 
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FIGURE 1 Schematic diagram of factors leading to a varia- 
tion in the aspirations of students attending different high 
schools. 

than students in other schools. But the extent to which standards are di- 
vergent is, in turn, a consequence of the interplay of two other factors. 
First, structural characteristics of the educational system (e.g., central- 
ized or decentralized) can impose more or less severe restraints on this 
divergence. In the United States these restraints will be strongest in 
large metropolitan school districts, weak among isolated rural high 
schools. Second, variation in the population composition of high schools 
creates informal social pressures toward divergence. It is easier for 
teachers to teach when the bulk of their students bring with them better 
preparation for learning and greater willingness to cooperate with 
school assignments. But the important point here is that those students 
in generally middle-class schools who lack this background appear to be 
carried along by the majority. 
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In more specific teims, existing research suggests that variation in 
scholastic development is an important explanation, that it is a sufficient 
explanation in smaller communities, but that among high schools lo- 
cated in large metropolitan areas it provides only a partial explanation. 
It is in large metropolitan areas, furthermore, Aat both structural re- 
straints and informal social pressures should be strongest, at least in the 
United States. 

Turning to the second explanatory mechanism, it seems likely that the 
adolescent subcultures which are typical of different kinds of high 
schools may have an important influence on the students motivation to 
attend college. Available evidence indicates that this factor, if it oper- 
ates at all, operates most strongly in metropolitan areas. There are at 
least two reasons why this might be so. First, since population composi- 
tion should vary more widely in these areas, differences between adoles- 
cent subcultures should also be greater. Second, there is some sugges- 
tion, from Coleman, that students living in larger communities are more 
peer-conforming than students living in smaller communities. 

However this may be, direct research into motivational factors and 
peer-group influences is quite limited. An attempt by Turner to locate 
these motivational factors with a set of values keyed to social class and 
long-range goals did not prove successful, but the hypothesis itself re- 
mains open. 


A Study of Canadian Girls 

During the late spring of 1962, questionnaires were administered to 
1,701 girls in their final year at seventy high schools in western Canada.*^ 
Data were obtained that provided measures of family background and 
college aspirations.25 In addition, high schools were classified according 


** The girls were in their junior matricuUtion year in predominantly coeducational 
high schools. Completion of this year qualifies the student to enter college, although 
further high-school work leading to senior matriculation and college credit is possi- 
ble. The year at which junior matriculation is granted varies from province to prov- 
ince. In Ontario and British Columbia it is granted at grade 12; in all other western 
provinces it is granted on completion of grade 11, The proportion ofyoutli complet- 
ing high school, and the proportion going on to college, is wore similar to the 
United States in western Canada than in eastern CanadX For further discussion of 
the comparability of this sample with Ainerican students see my “Social Context and 
Educational Aspiration: Influence of High ScIkwI and Community on College 
Flans" (Ph.D. dissertation. University of Washington, lOWj, pp. 58-6-1. 

** Father's occupation and education were used to classify students into four c-ate- 
gories of family background, in die fotlowing way; (I) all fathers with at least some 
tullege education, sshalcvcr their occupation; (II) all other fathers with professional 
or managerial occupations, and all other fathen with clerical or sales otx-opafions ex- 
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to population composition and the size of the community in which they 
were located.^® While the Canadian educational system is quite similar 
to the American in most respects, there is one important difference. Ad- 
ministrative authority in Canadian education is much more centralized. 
This is particularly evident in the system of province-wide standardized 
examinations which determine the student’s grades in all provinces ex- 
cept Ontario. This should result in less divergence in the standards and 
practices of individual high schools and a lower correlation between 
population composition and the scholastic abilities of the students. 

The statistical procedure employed in this analysis is similar to the 
one used earlier to compare the findings of Wilson and Rams 0 y, with 
one major exception. Instead of basing effect estimates on subsample 
proportions, the present procedure is derived in such a way as to give 
equal weight to each case.*^ This means that analysis is not so directly 
limited by the number of cases falling in each cell of the partial tables 
and also allows the addition of numerous control variables. As before, 
however, the resulting effect estimates can be interpreted as weighted 
averages of differences between proportions. 

The effect of the high school on college aspirations, with family back- 
ground controlled, is shown in Table 1. Attending a “high-status” school 
in comparison with one of “medium status” has a fairly strong effect on 
the students aspirations (0.21), but there is almost no difference be- 
tween “medium status” and “low status” schools (0.01). The effect of 
family background, standardized to be comparable to the dichotomous 
case, is 0.24, or slightly more than the effect of the high school when 
the medium- and low-status categories are combined. 


cept those with only grade-school educations; (III) all other clerical and sales work- 
ers, and all other blue-collar workers and farmers with at least some high-school ed- 
ucation, (IV) all other blue-collar workers and farmers (i.e., those with only 
grade-school education). 

In each high school the percentage of girls completing questionnaires who were 
m the upper two family-background categories (see n. 25, above) defined three cate- 
gories of high schools as follows: over 65 per cent; 33-64 per cent; less than 33 per 
cent A community population of 200.000 was used to distinguish between “metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan” hi^ schools. 

"Coleman derives his procedure from a model of continuous time, discrete space 
s oc astic processes. His strategy is to estimate effect parameters in such a way as to 
most accurately describe the observed subsample proportions. If. instead, one sets 
° distribution of individual cases, it turns out that effect parame- 

(r. h a weighted average of the separate proportion-differences 

'i i Pi), where the weighting function is (ii<«//«< -hn,). For further discussion of 
"’y ‘Multivanale Effect Analysis: Some Modifications and Exten- 
sions of Coleman s Work” (unpublished manuscript). 

** See Coleman. lutroducUon to MaAematital Sociology, pp. 218-19. 
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TABLE 1 

Proportion Planning on College by High* 
School Status and Family Background 


HIGH-SCHOOL STATUS” 


GROUND ‘ 

HIGH 

MEDIUM 

LOW 

EFFECT ESTIMATES 


High: 

I 

0.71 (211) 

0.45 (71) 

0.48 (25) 

High school: high vs. 


II 

.47 (214) 

.31 (134) 

.32 (62) 

medium status 
Medium vs. low status 

0.21 

.01 

III 

.49 (59) 

.19(124) 

.26 (184) 

Family background 


Low: 

IV 

Total 

0.36 (42) 
(526) 

0.20 (143) 
(472) 

0.11 (227) 
(498) 

(standardized to 
dichotomous form) 

0.24 


*Measured by father's occupation and education. 

^Proportion of students in family -background categories I and 11. 


This pattern of influence is somewhat different from that predicted on 
the basis of earlier work. The flndings fit the predictions much better, 
however, when community size is taken into account. In Table 2 the ef- 
fect of the high school is shown separately for metropolitan and non- 


TABLE 2 

Proportion Planning on College by High-School Status and Family 
Background for Metropolitan and Non-mefropolitan Areas Separately 


FA.\IILY 

BACK- 

GROUND 

METROPOLITAN * 

lUCU SCHOOLS 

NON-METROI*OLrrAN ” 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

incu 

STATUS 

MEDIUM 

STATUS 

MEDIU.M 

STATUS 

LOW 

STATUS 

High: 

I 

0.71 (211) 

0.36 (28) 

0.51 (43) 

0.48 (25) 

11 

.47 (214) 

.19 (31) 

.35(103) 

.32 (62) 

111 

.49 (59) 

.29(38) 

.14 (86) 

ilG (18-1) 

Low: 

IV 

0.36 (42) 

0.20 (25) 

0.20(118) 

0.11 (227) 

Total 

(520) 

(122) 

(350) 

(■IBS) 


‘EiTrct tr^timate furhigh-scltool status. 0.25. 
* Effect rstmulc for higli-scltool status, 0.01. 
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metropolitan areas.^^ The relationship between community size and 
population composition is so pronounced that all of the high-status 
schools, but none of the low-status schools, were located in metropolitan 
areas. As a consequence, the only comparison possible among metropoli- 
tan schools is between high- and medium-status categories, while the 
only comparison possible among non-metropolitan schools is between 
medium- and low-status categories. Among the former, the effect of pop- 
ulation composition is quite strong (ai = 0.25), while among the latter 
the effect is minimal (qj = 0.01). This finding is consistent with the in- 
terpretation that more centralized administration in Canada will dis- 
courage divergence among non-metropolitan high schools but that resi- 
dential segregation in metropolitan areas will create even stronger 
pressures toward divergence. 

The problem of further analysis is simplified somewhat by this finding. 
The only relationship that needs to be explained occurs among the met- 
ropolitan high schools. The two explanatory variables that can be inves- 
tigated in this regard are scholastic ability and occupational values. 
Scholastic ability is defined in terms of the student's grade average, as 
determined by her perfonnance on province-wide examinations.®® As 
such, the present measure of ability should be more directly influenced 

y the educational program of the high school than the measures em- 
ployed by Ramsey and Turner. The occupational values used here rep- 
resent a preference for “creativity” or “security.” This is very roughly 
similar to the “class-values” index Tiirn<.r ncA /4 


»»For a discussion of the effecU of community size evident in this table, see my 

""Iversally agreed on definition of "scholastic ability." If 
r '“n 1 “ '"'■ich to evaluate vanous in- 

ta.rach J ""““""S ability, then tests that depend stntngly on scho- 

“ t tw •• t'’™' ""■‘"S •“ >>« better prrfictors than 

r. tS V r w <Loo J. Ctonbadr, E.scniiols of Pnchologhol Tal- 

rmlnatZ sh u ^"r system of provlnctwide ca- 

“ Lruv, “n “ BO-i "<aa.uro of this kind of ability. In On- 

IniovT r'm “annnation. were n«d nntil recently but are no longer 
when tommri ^ i * g**'^*^’ therefore, that grade averages are still meaningful 
dependZ “ ‘“s'’ " I™ « schola.tic abllily. 

A'sLdB^i^n i*“ J" “ and Is similar to drstioguishing between 

ns and B sand all lower grades in the United States, 

and "a job whirh*^ whit^ will permit me to be creative and original" 

Soosinf-c^ Jiw“ ' "" •" “ "able, secure future." Girls 

school LdeS l™rL 7d ’’o'’ “"'S'- S""a> -fb.gh- 

I»nab,l,tv „d , , e '-S’ "assy Beilin, "The Pattern of Po.l- 

ponatnl.ty tmd Its Relat.on to Socral Class Mobrl.ly," yournol „/ Social Psycl, olo®. 
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TABLE 3 

Summary of the Effect of Scholastic Ability and Values on College Plans 


INDEFENDEiVT 

VARIABLE 

DEPENDENT 

VABIABLE CONTROL VAHIABLES 

EFFECT 

ESTIMATE 

Scholastic ability 

College plans Values and family background 

0.27 

Values 

College plans Scholastic ability and family 



background 

.19 

Family background 

College plans Values and scholastic ability 

0.26 


ble of short-range values which, according to earlier discussion, are 
more likely to be a result of peer-group influence. 

Since the partial tables on which this analysis is based are rather 
cumbersome, the effect estimates are summarized in Tables 3 and 4.^^ In 
Table 3, with family background controlled, ability and values both 
show fairly strong relationships with college plans. The effect of ability 
is about as great as the effect of background, while the effect of values is 
somewhat less than this. There is good reason for suspecting, in other 
words, that either of these "psychologicar factors could provide an ex- 
planation for the higher aspirations of the students attending the high- 
status metropolitan schools. 

With family background controlled, the high school has a pronounced 
effect on scholastic ability (0.30) (see Table 4). With ability controlled, 
the effect of the high school on college plans is reduced, from 01 * 0.22 
to Oi*=0.15, a reduction of about one-third.®® Or, in other words, the 
greater scholastic ability of students attending the high-status metropoli- 
tan schools is a partial explanation for their higher aspirations. 

Whatever the explanation may be for the remaining effect of the high 

XLIV (August, 1956), 33-48; Harry K- Schwarzweller, “Value-Orientations m Edu- 
cational and Occupational Choices,” fiorof Socio/ogy, XXIV (September, 1959), 
246—56, and “Values and Occupational Choice,” Social Forces, XXIX (December, 
1960), 126-^5. 

*2 The partial tables from which these summaries are taken are similar in appear- 
ance to Tables 1 and 2. Copies of the full tables will be supplied by the author to 
anyone interested. Inspection of the partial tables indicates no evidence of interac- 
tion effects. At the same time, the relatively small number of girls attending the two 
medium-status metropolitan schools in the sample dictates caution in basing conclu- 
sions on these results. Analysis of eadi metropolitan school separately, however, 
shows consistent similarities within each catego^ (high status and medium status) 
and consistent differences between each category. See my Social Context and Edu- 
cational Aspiration,” op. cit., pp. 87-89. 

Grade averages were not available for aU girls, so the effect of high school on 
college plans was recalculated for this smaller sample. This figure is slightly lovicr 
than the effect estimate for the full sample. 
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TABLE 4 

Summary of Explanatory Power of Scholastic Ability and Values 
for Effect of High*School Status on College Plans 
(Metropolitan High Schools Only) 


INDEPENDENT 

DEPENDENT 

CONTROL 

EFFECT 

VARIABLE 

VARIABLE 

VARIABLES 

ESTIMATE 

High-school status 

Scholastic ability 

Family background 

0.30 

Hlgh-school status 

College plans 

Family background 

.22* 

High-school status 

College plans 

Family background 

.15 



and scholastic ability 


High-school status 

Values 

Family background 

.10 

High-school status 

(Jollege plans 

Family background 

.25 

High-school status 

College plans 

Family background 

0.24 



and values 

. 


‘ Grade averages were not available for all girls, so the effect of high-school status 
on college plans was calculated separately for the full sample and for the smaller 
sample of girls for whom grade averages were available. 


school, the present findings concur with Turner’s in indicating that occu- 
pational values do not tap the important factors. The effect of the high 
school on these values is slight (0.10), and controlling for values does 
no appreciably reduce the effect of high-school status on college plans 

(the reduction is from 0.25 to 0.24).34 


Concluding Remarks 

The findings from the Canadian study accord very well with the predic- 
tons advanced on the basis of inleiprelaton of other research. This is 
deva’li o framework of ideas presented here was 

is nn. n er the fact, on the basis of all available infoimation. What 
in^s L . '■“"“‘y wi* which Tumcr’s find- 

ninh;. ” M .u “toe his work did not become known to the 

pvPT ^ presented here was fully developed. How- 

dpn<^nfl»s^f ** somewhat diverse findings of five in- 

nrpcpnt f” of research do fit together in a consistent pattern. The 

for foture research. 

ined hprf» ® "’^^^riesses in the design of all the research exam- 

Deci-illv c ^ problems of inferring causality from survey data are es- 
pecally se vere with studies of social context Where it is necessary to 

These estimates are for the full sample. 
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infer contextual characteristics on the basis of individual characteristics, 
it is essential that the measure of individual characteristics employed be 
precise and that this measure have the same meaning in different 
groups. In terms of the research discussed here, this means that, first, 
there must be enough categories of socioeconomic status to reduce in- 
tra-category variation to an effective minimum. For example, "middle 
class” might include both doctors and sales clerks; if the middle-class 
students at one school were mostly children of doctors, while at another 
school they were mostly children of sales clerks, the magnitude of the 
bias is obvious. There is some evidence that use of four categories pro- 
vides satisfactory precision. Wilson carried out his analysis first with 
four categories of father’s occupation, then with nine, then with various 
detailed combinations of father’s and mother’s education, without appre- 
ciably changing his findings.^ 

The second requirement, that the measure mean the same thing in the 
different groups, points to potentially more serious weaknesses. Socio- 
economic status has been used in this research to "control” for family 
background. But there is considerable evidence that other aspects of the 
family, such as mobility orientation, values, and child-rearing practices, 
are also related to the aspirations of the children.^ It is quite plausible 
to argue, for example, that working-class families living in neighbor- 
hoods where their children go to predominantly middle-class schools are 
not the same as other working-class families. These families may be es- 
pecially concerned that their children “get ahead.” At the same time, it 
has been shown that middle-class students attending working-class 
schools have lower aspirations than other middle-class students and that 
this "downward” pull is as strong as the above mentioned “upward” 
pull. To argue that middle-class families move to working-class neigh- 
borhoods in order to inhibit the opportunities of their children is much 
less plausible. The fact remains, ho^vever, that family characteristics 
other than socioeconomic status can and should be controlled in future 
research. 

The best conclusion possible given the existing information, therefore, 

“ Wilson, “Residential Segregation,” op. cit., pp. 839-44. 

®*See, e.g., David J. Bordua, “Educational Aspirations and Parental Stress on Col- 
lege.” Social Forces, XXXVIII (Mardt. 1960). 262-69; Elizabeth D. Cohen. “Paren- 
tal Factors in Educational Mobility” (Ph.D. dissertation. Harvard University, 1958): 
Glen H. Elder, Jr., Adolescent At^ievemenl and Mobilili/ Aspirations (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: Institute for Research in Social Science, 1963), and "Parental Power Legitima- 
tion and Its Effect on the Adolescent,” Sociometry, XXVI (March, 1963), 50—65; Jo- 
seph A. Kahl, "Educational and Occupational Aspirations of ‘Common Man’ Boys,” 
I/arvard Educational Review, XXllI (Summer, 1933), 186— 203; Wilbur L. Layton, 
“Socioeconomic Status and After-High School Plans,” in Ralph F. Bcrdie, After Jligfi 
Sc/»oo/, What? (Minneapolis: Universi^ of Minnesota Press, 1954), pp. 178—92. 
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is that the framework of ideas developed in the first two sections is quite 
reasonable. To summarize the main findings: (1) The population compo- 
sition of a high school does have an important effect on the aspirations 
of its students, but a much stronger effect in large cities than in smaller 
communities. (2) One important, but (at least in metropolitan areas) 
partial explanation for this effect is the differential success of high 
schools in developing the scholastic abilities of their students. (3) The 
failure of scholastic ability to explain all of the effects of metropolitan 
high schools points to the existence of oUier explanations, such as the in- 
fluence of the peer group, but occupational or social-class values do not 
provide this explanation. 


8. SENSE OF OBLIGATION TO HIGH SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES AS RELATED TO SCHOOL SIZE AND 
MARGINALITY OF STUDENT* 

Edwin P. Willems 


Loyalty, commitment, individual responsibility, or what is here called 
sense of obligation," all refer to a set of dispositions that parents, teach- 
ers, and group leaders commonly hope children will acquire during 
t eir developmental sequences. The concept, sense of obligation to 
school activities, grew out of an earlier study (Willems, 19&4a) in which 
high school juniors were asked in personal interviews, and with refer- 
ence to selected nonclass activities, "What, if any. were for you real 
reasons for or pulls toward attending?” Responses to this standardized 
query were codable into three general classes. One class, called “own 
lorces toward participation” (Willems, 1964a; Willems & Willems, 


1247-1259. Copyright 1967, by the Society for Re- 
Development, Inc. Gathering of data for the 1981 phase was supported 
Education, USPHS, with Roger C. 
a PiiRl,^. It uu c principal investigators. The 1965 phase was supported by 

oI stl ^ “»->=■ “-I-™) from the National Inttitole 

were snnn u Completion of data analyses and work on the paper itself 

Retardifinn' I ^ ^ 8^®"* from the Texas Department of Mental Health and Mental 
thank Dnn ri” in aid of research from Rice University. The author wishes to 

manuM-rm* a^*v, helped with data analyses and made suggestions on the 

Socieiv (Ln ^ of this paper was presented to the biennial meeting of the 

Society for Research in Child Development, April 1. 1967. 
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1965), indicated the students’ own desires, wishes, and attractions to at- 
tend the activities, for example, “I wanted to go,” “I like to dance ” The 
second class, called “induced forces toward participation,” indicated 
clear and explicit external pressures to attend, or feedback from the en- 
vironment encouraging attendance and discouraging nonattendance, for 
example, “The homeroom teacher talked me into it,” “I was required to 
go,” “We had to pay a fine if we didn’t go.” These two classes were of 
primary theoretical interest at that time. The remaining responses, less 
clearly specifiable, were seen as residual and uncodable, and only later 
did it become apparent that they indicated a ubiquitous personal dispo- 
sition to attend and participate in school activities, that is, sense of obli- 
gation to school activities. The present paper reports the analysis of 
those data and a replication of the procedures 4 years later. 

SENSE OF OBLIGATION 

As it is used here, sense of obligation is a personal feeling of “I ought to 
...” or "I must . . .” with reference to attending, participating in, or 
helping with a group activity, with the stipulation that the personal feel- 
ing or disposition be reliably identifiable in a response protocol. Sense 
of obligation has an external social referent in the form of an activity or 
group, but the emphasis here is upon the subjective side, upon the per- 
son's report of his obligation or commitment, in which he feels that his 
attendance, participation, and help are required for the success or con- 
tinued functioning of the activity or group. For example, when a student 
reports, “I should help with the magazine sale; the class needs money,” 
his report reflects the social referent (the magazine sale) and his feeling 
that he ought to take part for the good of the class, that is, he feels a 
sense of obligation. 

Emile Durkheim devoted much of his thought and writing to the 
emergence of "subjective sense of obligation," or simply, "sense of obli- 
gation” (see Parsons, 1949, especially pp. 376-408). For Durkheim, al- 
though it was an important concept for explaining the constraint of, and 
obedience to, social norms in a society, sense of obligation was implicit, 
subjective, and too diffuse to measure directly and empirically. Al- 
though he speculated about the conditions of sense of obligation, Durk- 
heim did not specify just what kinds of social, environmental, or per- 
sonal factors influence it. Thus, although the present studies did not 
derive from Durkheim’s theoiy, they can be seen as attempts to study 
one set of conditions and correlates of sense of obligation that Durkheim 
never made clear. Further comments concerning possible relations to 
Durkheim’s tliinking will be made in the discussion. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND PERSONS 

The more immediate theoretical context for the present studies is an am- 
plification of Barker’s (1960; 19&4) theory concerning the relations be- 
tween school size and the behavior and experience of students. The ar- 
gument goes as follows. 

For a given period of time, such as a semester, and for a given 
environment, such as a school, two variables can be specified: (a) the 
number of activities occurring, and (b) the number of students available 
to participate in the activities. The number of available students (S), 
relative to the number of activities (A), is an attribute of the institu- 
tional environment quantifiable in terms of the ratio, S/ A. 

The presence and participation of students are necessary conditions 
for the survival and continued functioning of school activities; without 
participants, activities will cease to function. Viewed from the level of 
the activities, the issue is one of maintaining harmony or fit between (a) 
the needs of activities, that is, tasks to be performed and obligations to 
be filled, and (b) the behavior of the available participants. Concep- 
tually, the mechanism that maintains this harmony is feedback from the 
environment to potential participants encouraging participation and dis- 
couraging nonparticipation in the activities. The individual participant 
experiences this feedback in the form of external pressures, or induced 
orces (Lewin, 1951; Willems, 1964a; 1965) toward participation in ac- 
tivities, and these forces will Increase in number as the number of po- 
tential participants, or S/A, diminishes. Willems (1964a; 1965) has re- 
ported data supporting this expectation. 

The cmcial step for present purposes is that, under conditions of low 
b/A and the impingement of many pressures or induced forces in the 
oim o invitations, demands, exhortations, and requirements to partici- 
functional importance” within the activity and "more re- 
ponsibihty are ascribed to each participant (Barker, 1964, p. 25). The 
persona . su jeclive, dispositional accompaniment of the induced forces 
ascri e functional importance and responsibility will be a height- 
ened sense of obligation as defined above. 

nbiUr* eommon to assume that due to differences in motives and/or 
les, w 1 C I may derive from either genetic or experiential sources, 
me persons are better suited than others for certain tasks, responsibili- 
sludiJ II Following Willems (1964a; 1965), in the present 

hf.. or. 1 fitudent is one who is relatively unsuited for school 

bels actwities, while the regular student is belter suited. These la- 
theorv nr represent little commitment to any particular 

suited fnr marginal students are not only relatively un- 

sc loo hfe and its activities, but are also seen as relatively un- 
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suited, then (a) they will receive less feedback (fewer induced forces) 
toward participation, and consequently, (b) they will report a lowered 
sense of obligation, and (c) they will participate less frequently in re- 
sponsible functions than regular students. 

Finally, S/A relates differentially to the two types of students. Where 
S/A is low and participants are in short supply, maintenance of the ac- 
tivities and harmony between activity nee^ and individual behavior 
will require the participation of persons who might otherwise be seen as 
unsuitable or marginal. Where S/A is high and the supply of partici- 
pants is large, the participation of these marginal students will not be so 
necessary, and (n) they will experience little, if any, feedback; (b) they 
will report little, if any, sense of obligation; and (c) they will participate 
infrequently in the responsible functions of activities, Willems (19^a; 
1965) found the strong interaction between S/A and type of student in 
the number of induced forces reported, and Gump and Friesen (1964) 
and Willems (1965) found the expected interaction in the number of ac- 
tivities in which students had responsible functions. The main hy- 
potheses explored in the present studies are (a) that sense of obligation, 
a consequence of feedback to the person, is also an interactive function 
of S/A and ty^e of student; and (b) that sense of obligation, along with 
the feedback, mediates between S/A and participation in activities. 

One further observed property of high schools is pertinent here. Bar- 
ker and Barker (1964) studied 13 northeast Kansas high schools in de- 
tail, including those in the present studies. The schools ranged in size 
from 35 to 2,287 students, and the Barkers found that as size of school 
(S) increased, the number of nonclass activities (A) also increased, but 
at a much slower rate. The result was that as school size increased, S/A 
also increased, yielding a rank-difference correlation of .97 between 
school size and S/A. In other words, as size increased, the number of 
students available per activity also increased. Thus, the expectations for 
S/A discussed above can also be stated in terms of school size. 


Method 

The design of both studies was orthogonal and two-by-two, with the fol- 
lowing variables: (a) marginal and regular students in (b) large and 
small schools. Data on sense of obligation were obtained from 40 stu- 
dents in 1961 and 80 in 19^, with equal Ns per cell in both cases. The 
study in 1961 included data on own forces (personal attraction), induced 
forces (external pressures), and sense of obligation. The study in 1965 
was a replication of the earlier one, extended to include data on actual 
frequency, range, and depth of participation in nonclass activities. 
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SCHOOLS 

In the 1961 phase, there was one large school with 2,287 students and 
four small schools ranging in size from 83 to 151 students. In 1965, there 
was again one large school with 2,015 students, but five small schools 
ranging in size from 81 to 183 students. All schools were located in the 
same northeast Kansas area. Students in their junior years were Ss. 
Table 1 summarizes the numbers of juniors and numbers of nonclass ac- 
tivities open to juniors during a standard semester for both studies. 
From the S/A column in the table it can be seen that in both cases the 
large school had between seven and nine times as many juniors per ac- 
tivity as the average of the small schools. 


SUBJECTS 

The procedure for preselecting marginal and regular junior students was 
en ire y empirical, and was identical for both studies. From published 
researc on factors that characterize students who do not complete high 
w 00 (see Thomas, 1954), the following profile was selected as predic- 
of school: (a) IQ below 99, (b) two grades 
nnA previous semester, (c) father in a nonprofessional 

no nonmawgeria! occupation, (d) father who did not finish grade 10. 
itlpnt'f who did not finish grade 12, This profile was assumed to 

Pina ^chool life; they were mar- 

g nal students for the studies. Regular students had IQ’s above 105, no 
ower an C the previous semester, father in a professional or 
and li^respe father and mother who finished grades 10 


TABLE 1 

Number of Juniors (S), Number of Nonclass 
Activities (A), and S/A for 1961 and 1965 


N OF NOF 

JUNIORS ACTIVITIES s/a 


Large school; 




1061 

1965 

7&1 

702 

189 

211 

4.20 

3.33 

Small schools (average): 
1061 

1065 

22.7 

26.4 

48.5 

61.2 

.47 

.43 
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Sampling pools of marginal and regular students were identified from 
school records. Final sampling involved assigning serial numbers to the 
juniors so identified, and selecting, without replacement, equal numbers 
of males and females for each of the four cells in the design: small 
school regular, small school marginal, large school regular, and large 
school marginal. Equal numbers of males and females were selected be- 
cause Gump and Friesen (196i) observed sex differences in rates of ac- 
tual participation in activities. Forty Ss, 10 per group, were selected in 
1961, and 80 Ss, 20 per group, were selected in 1965. 

ACTIVITIES 

Surveys were made of all the nonclass activities available to the selected 
juniors during the period of one semester. From these surveys, activities 
were chosen from each of the schools so that each activity finally chosen 
had as close a counterpart as possible in all the schools. The selected ac- 
tivities were all voluntary, that is, attendance was not required, and 
they had all occurred at least once during the standard semester. Table 
2 shows the activities chosen for each of the schools in 1961 and 1965. 
Although in some cases superficial similarities break down, most of the 
activities across any given row of Table 2 are similar in type or variety. 

GATHERING AND CODING OF DATA 

One interviewer, the same throughout the period of each study, met the 
selected Ss in standardi 2 ed individual interviews. Following introduc- 
tory remarks about the ubiquity of nonclass activities, the following data 
were obtained. 

One selected activity was mentioned at a time, and S was asked the 
following simple open-ended question about the activity; “VVhat, if any, 
were for you real reasons for or pulls toward attending this activity?” 
The Ss were asked to report such “reasons or pulls" whether or not they 
had in fact attended. Complete, verbatim records were taken of Ss’ re- 
sponses, which included a wide array, for example, “Those things are 
fun,” “My Latin teacher talked me into it,” “I like to dance,” “I had to; 
they needed girls,” “It sounded interesting,” “We were all expected to 

go” 

The set of categories indicating sense of obligation, identical for both 
studies, was as follows: 

1, Statement of felt obligation or expectation to participate in an ac- 
tivity. Includes the general “I should," or “I ought to . . for example, 
“We all ought to take part,” “Band members were expected to go,” “I 
felt I should.” 
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TABLE 2 

Five Activities in Each School for Which Ss Reported Sense of Obligation 


SMALL SCHOOLS (1961) 


dance 


Home 

basketball 


basketball 
game 

Post-game Post-game 


Junior 

play 

Magazine 

sale 

Pep club 

outdoor rally 


Juruor 

play 

Magazme 

sale 

Carnival ie 
chill supper 


basketball 


commg 
dance 
Junior 
pby 
Hat sale 

Pep club 
parade 


Home 

basketball 

game 

Post-game 

dance 

Junior 
pby 
Junior 
car wash 
Hand 


SMALL SCHOOLS (1965) 


Home 

basketball 

game 

Home- 

coming 

dance 

Junior 

pby 

Magazine 

sale 

Outdoor 
pep rally 


Home 

basketball 

game 

Halloween 

dance 

Junior 

play 

Trash haul 

Band 

parade 


Home Home 

basketball basketball 
game game 

Home- Home- 

coming coming 

dance dance 

Junior Junior 

Pb»y pby 

Carwash Carwash 

Home- Home- 
coming coming 

parade 


LASCE 

SCHOOL 

E (1961) 


Home 

basketball 

game 

Post-game 

dance 

Talent 
show 
Xmas 
card sale 
Home- 
coming 
parade 


LARGE 

SCHOOL 

(1965) 


Home Home 

basketball basketball 

game game 

Home* Home- 
coming coming 

dance dance 

Christmas Junior 

program pby 

Magazine Car wash 

sale 

Football Home- 

boniire coming 

parade 


group or groun^s*snonrn^-^* commitment, or responsibility to the 

(excludes specific^ achvi^. Restricted to general statements 

class actiXtn,^?’: f example, “It was a junior 

school," “ support 

mamtaininnhe°L3^ ‘or Ih'' support, help, or aid in 

treasuiy needed •• ^"sormg group, for example, "The 

gether," "To uphold d?"’ would bring the class closer to- 

ready" ‘he school." "They had so few girls al- 

Statement of previously determined duty, job, involvement, or re- 
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sponsibility in the activity or group, for example, “I was in the skit,” “I 
was in charge of it,” “I was responsible for the money.” 

5. Statement not codable into categories 1 through 4, for example, “I 
like dances,” “The Latin teacher talked me into it," “They have two a 
year.” 

For the study in 1961, two independent judges, neither of whom was 
involved in the planning or hypotheses of die study, analyzed unlabeled 
protocols of both large- and small-school Ss. One-fourth of the protocols 
were exchanged for a check of agreement, and the two judges obtained 
84 per cent agreement on the placing of specific responses into specific 
categories. The two judges and the investigator found that most of the 
disagreements resulted from misunderstanding of American high school 
students* language on the part of one judge, a native of Turkey. 

In 1965, two judges, the investigator and an assistant who had no 
prior knowledge of the study or its expectations, coded 25 per cent of 
the responses for agreement. Agreement was 92 per cent on the placing 
of specific responses into specific categories, including category 5, and 
98 per cent on placing responses into categories 1 through 4 as against 
category 5. The assistant then coded all responses, unlabelcd as to 
schools or students. 

The total number of responses coded into categories 1 through 4, 
summed across the five activities, was an S‘s sense-of-obligation score. 
Thus, corresponding to the intuitive definition mentioned earlier, magni- 
tude of sense of obligation was operationally defined by an external ref- 
erent (a specific activity), the interview question, and coding categories 
delimiting a subset of the students’ responses concerning Uie activity. 


Results 

Figure 1 displays the mean scores on sense of obligation for regular and 
marginal students in 1961 and 1965. As can be seen from Figure 1, 
there was strong agreement in the results of the two studies, not only in 
general patterns, but in terms of absolute values on the response scales. 
Overall, small-school students reported more sense of obligation tlian 
large-school students in both studies. In 1901 (F = 30.32, p < .001, 1 df) 
and 1965 (F = 29.45, p < .001, 1 dj), analyses of variance yielded 
significant main effects for school size. However, inspection of the figure 
suggests that most of the school size relation was due to the diiTercntial 
responses of llic marginal students, and the interaction statistics were 
significant in 1961 (F = 4.85, p < .05, 1 dJ) and 1965 (F = 12.19, p < 
.001, 1 df). In other words, as expected, the m.-irginal students in the 
small schools reported as much sense of obligation as their reguLir 
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apart students in the large school were a group 

school lenn^JA marginal%tudents in the large 

1965 eieht of th"h^ ^ instance of sense of obligation at all; and in 
fmm’ different sln^les'^f d'ff "“T 

Sests that / uv ^ sample sizes, 4 years apart, sug- 

replicablephenomenon*^^'*”"’ operationalized here, is a stable and 

1965) that^reh*n (Gump & Friesen, 19&4; Willems, 

sehools, incfudinff of participation in activities. Students in small 

responsibilitv in m students, have positions of leadership and 

niareinal student ***^" students in large schools, especially 

rmaTl "ctoTS ■" "r “ '"‘S'-t be argued that the 

frequent behavioral • ^ present studies were simply describing their 

the patm of sen “f '“'‘ership and respoLbility and that 

enJs in ZnLZT f “Ocounted for by the differ- 

served dffi-erene^e ' *“ “'S'™'"! "ore tenable, ften the ob- 

trolled fm fmouLev T' 'hoold disappear when con- 

responsibility Datawp'r” P^.tf'^'P®ttiin in positions of leadership and 

t- "ore available to test this hypothesis. 
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In 1961 Gump and Friesen and in 1965 WiJIems obtained data on the 
number of activities in which each S had positions of leadership and re- 
sponsibility. Examples of such positions were chairmanship of meetings; 
committee membership; planning of activities; performances at athletic, 
dramatic, and forensic events; that is, the positions that were crucial to 
the functioning of activities. The number of such leadership functions, 
called “performances,” in all nonclass activities occurring during the 
standard semester, was used as a control, or covariate, in analyses of 
covariance for the data on sense of obligation from 1961 and 1965. 

Figure 2 shows the mean sense-of-obligat/on scores adjusted for the 
numbers of performances. Statistically, the main effect for school size re- 
mained intact through the adjustment in 1961 (F = 6,46, p < .05, 1 d/) 
and 1965 (F = 11.30, p < .005, 1 df). Again, as one would expect from 
inspection of Figure 2, the interaction effect remained intact through the 
adjustment in 1961 (F = 15,30. p < .001. 1 dj) and 1965 (F = 12.93, 
p < .001, 1 df). The principal result of the adjustment in both studies was 
a tendency to equalize the picture for regular students in schools differing 
in size while leaving intact the difierences behveen marginal students. In 
other words, the principal impact of school size appears to be upon mar- 
ginal students. 



FIGURE 2 Mean numbers of responses indicating sense of 
obligation in 1961 and 1965, adjusted for numbers of per- 
formances. 
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TABLE 3 

Product-Moment Correlations among Number of Responses 
Indicating Sense of Obligation, Number of Own Forces, 
Number of Induced Forces, and Number of Performances 
(1965 Ss, N = 80) 


SENSE OF 

OBLIGATION 

OWN 

FORCES 

INDUCED 

FORCES 

N OF 

PERFORMANCES 

Sense of obligation — 

.20 

.77* 

.68* 

Own forces 

Induced forces 


.13 

.14 

.58* 

> <.01. 





Sense of obligation appears to be dependably and predictably related 
0 SC 00 size and type of student, but data were available on several 
other correlates that further clarify its theoretical and empirical status, 
for the five activities used in the 1965 study, Willems (1965) has re- 
ported data on the number of own forces and induced forces each S re- 
participation, and the number of activities in which he 
of own forces, for example, “I just 
can Ke ° *0 dance, “It was a chance to do something new,” 

attrarfp^^l” degree to which the Ss were personally 

“We haH The number of induced forces, for example, 

rne inl t-- -r " T homeroom teacher talked 

to whi.'Ti ’fi, 1o go, can be seen as an index of the degree 

shows thp % external pressure to participate. Table 3 

her of owrfr correlations among sense of obligation, num- 

fonnances number of induced forces, and number of actual per- 

nificancP ’ support several interpretations. First, the nonsig- 

obligation ^ rarrelation between own forces and sense of 

how^much obligation is not simply a function of 

ond the hiVH ^ attend personally attractive activities. Sec- 
tion -d sense of obliga- 

a function ’of^ ^‘ghest in the table, suggests that sense of obligation is 
Third the relar* O'" feedback toward participation, 

number of n rf ^ correlation between sense of obligation and 

of obligation is a personal 
paEatiof tV*" participate and actual 

lationa? seauen^ f “ enhanced by the fact that the corre- 

mances bracketrh-^"^"' induced forces to sense of obligation to perfor- 
induced forces and perforce?"* relationship between 
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Discussion 

Two studies, 4 years apart, indicated that high school students with pre« 
selected and precontrolled similarities reported markedly different 
magnitudes of sense of obligation in different environments. Sense of ob- 
ligation was defined as the personal feeling of “I ought to . . or “I 
must . . that is, a personal feeling of constraint, with reference to at- 
tending, participating in, or helping with a group activity. Number of 
students available per activity, a close correlate of school size, had no 
marked effect upon regular students, especially when their reports of 
sense of obligation were statistically controlled for frequencies of actual 
participation in positions of leadership in activities. The picture was 
quite different for marginal students, selected for relatively poor suita- 
bility for school and its affairs. In the small schools, where there were 
relatively few students available for activities, these marginal students 
reported a sense of obligation that was similar in magnitude to their 
regular schoolmates. In the large school, the marginal students were a 
group apart and reported little, if any, sense of obligation. In fact, it 
would appear that the small-schooI marginal students were not expe- 
rientially and behaviorally maigina), while their large-school counter- 
parts were a group of relative outsiders. 

Several issues remain to be discussed, the first of which is the tenabil- 
ity of the school size hypothesis. Each investigation involved one large 
school, and in each case the large school was located in an urban area, 
while the small schools were located in small, rural towns. It might be 
argued that rural-urban differences, rather than school size, account for 
the present findings. Two sources of information bear directly on the 
tenability and generality of the school size explanation. One source is a 
study by Campbell (19W), who asked students on questionnaires about 
reasons for attending activities, and focused on what he called “personal 
responsibility” (p. 144), a concept very similar to sense of obligation. 
Campbell compared the numbers of responses indicating personal re- 
sponsibility reported by students (o) in a small, locally circumscribed 
high school; (b) in a larger consolidated high school located in a small 
rural town; and (c) in a larger, locally circumscribed high school. The 
crucial factor in Campbell’s study is llral all three of the schools were lo- 
cated in relatively small rural to%»Tts. He found reliable differences in 
personal responsibility between students in tlie small local school and 
botli of the two other larger schools, suggesting strong support for the 
generality of the school size hypoUicsis, and weighing against rural-ur- 
ban differences as an explanation. 

Another source of information concenimg the tenability of the size 
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hypothesis is the growing body of literature demonstrating effects of size 
of social units. In laboratory problem-solving groups (Thomas & Fink, 
1963; Willems, 1964b), in commercial and industrial organizations 
(Indik, 1963, 1965; Porter & Lawler, 1965), and in communities (Barker, 
1960; Barker & Barker, 1961; Wright, 1961), there is consistent evidence 
that as size, that is, number of persons, of the unit increases, punctual- 
ity, attendance, identification with the group, and other indexes of par- 
ticipation, decrease. All of these variables can be seen as behavioral in- 
dicators of obligation. 


A second issue is the present status of the concept, sense of obligation. 
What is available at present is a set of operations and categories that 
produce a stable, replicable phenomenon. Second, it appears that sense 
of obligation is identifiable, specifiable, and measurable, within the lim- 
its of the procedures. Third, the procedures produce a ph enomenon that 
seems to imbed itself in a network of predictable variables. Fourth, 
sense of obligation as measured here appears to make a difference in 
w at students do; it appears to predictably mediate certain relationships 
e een the person and his environment. Thus, Barker’s theory concern- 
f among S/A, type of person, and sense of obligation, 

with Its support in the present data, explicates one set of conditions that 
genera e w at Durkheim called “subjective sense of obligation to social 
f specific institutional variables, group activities, and 

referents, the present context is much more re- 
ifi h ^ 1 ? *han Durkheim’s societal context, but such spec- 

mcity enhances measurability and need not detract from possible theo- 
view i example, it is consistent with both Durkheim’s 

diiopfl f ^ present adaptation of Barker’s view to postulate that in- 
ohHcTaf°^^r^’ environmental feedback, (a) define the person’s social 
consLu^n ib) inform him of possible 

resuh^of A B *” form of sanctions and rewards. As a 

subierHvf. ^ ‘^‘•'ection, and potential return, an internalized, 

of tlieorf,,' obligation, is shaped. If this mode 

alitv and ^ possible cumulative, long-range person- 

Cr. . of “'porionees in small and lar|e groups 

becomes an important research question. S !. P 
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9. CONFLICTING GROUP MEMBERSHIP: A STUDY 
OF PARENT-PEER GROUP CROSS-PRESSURES* 

Bernard C. Rosen 


Multiple group membership, particularly in heterogeneous societies, 
often carries with it the possibility that the individual will belong to 
groups with mutually conflicting normative systems.* Since each group 
seeks to transmit and enforce its own particular norms and values, the 
individual whose membership groups conflict is likely to be caught be- 
tween the cross-pressures of contradictory group expectations and role 
prescriptions. / o r r 

This paper is a study of the influence of two membership groups on 
the attitude of a group of adolescents, many of whom find themselves in 
a cross-pressure situatiort The membership groups with which we are 
here concerned are among the most important to which the adolescent 
e ongsi the family, his first membership group and one which plays an 
important role in the socialization process; and the peer group, the 
adolescent in particular finds many of his gratifica- 
• 0 groups exert pressures upon the adolescent Frequently these 
mutually sustaining, but in some areas they may be in con- 
adolescent patterns of thought and behavior 
arpas ^ incompatible. For many adolescents one of these 

tinn«! paper we shall examine the conflicting expecta- 

olp<;ppr.f' groups have concerning one facet of the ad- 

orientation. Our task is to examine the relationship 
e a o escent s religious attitude and that of his membership 

modem societiera^'d possibility of multiple group membership in 

Psycholo^, New Yotk individual see T. Newcomb. Social 

and questions the religious beliefs 

him by his parent See^A^ m ^ ^ childhood and often taught to 

1949, Ch. 10.^ ' **®*hngshead, Elmtowris Youth. New York; Wiley, 
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groups, to determine what this relationship is when the groups are de- 
fined as reference groups, and to evaluate the relative influence of these 
groups upon the adolescent in cases where their expectations conflict. 


Research Procedure 

SAMPLES AND TECHNIQUES 

The data for this study were collected in a small upper New York State 
city. The subjects are fifty adolescents-the entire universe of Jewish 
high school age boys and girls in the city, a fact of some importance m 
that it considerably facilitated charting the pressures, attractions, and 
stmcture of the adolescent’s peer-clique group. 

Adolescents were first questioned in unstructured interviews m order 
to familiarize the investigator with the formal and infonnal groups. Stra- 
tegic adult informants, particnlarly youth activities leaders, and a sam- 
ple of parents were also interviewed. In addition the investigator ob- 
served the adolescents at school and at play as a nonparticipant 
observer for about a year. At the end of the year the subjects were rein- 
terviewed. This time a structured interview schedule was used. 


INDEX OF GROUP MEMBERSHIP 

Before the relative influence of the conflicting groups could be 
ined, it was necessary to locate the membership groups and to debneate 
an area in which there were conflicting norms and 
mation about the familial group was secured fmm the adolescent and 
fmm a sub-sample of parents. The latter were ‘"'orvrewed m order to 
check upon the teen-agers’ reports. The peer group ' 7 * w^ “m 

here concerned is not the general category of the adolcsccri s age mates, 
but only those who form his own particular sub-group or ol'quc^ >" « 
structured interviews adolescents were asked to describe the groupings 
or cliques among the Jewish adolescents of the community A > ^ 
names of every lewish adolescent in town was handed to the respon 
dem and he li asked to tell us wiU. whom Uiese “doles^n^-s - 
quently associated. These data were buttressed ' 8“‘';^d 

through nonparticipant observation over a period of a year. At tlie end 

•The reliBiou, norm of the familial groop ‘‘ b"' “m-d - 
parents, since in most families in our culture e Interchangeably, allliough 

terms parcnUrl group and familial group wi j f^milul group (Le. 

it is ricognircHi Urat the odolescenfs mcnrbcrsh.p group is Uie lam, g P 
parents and siblings) and not Uic parentaU dyad. 
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of the year each respondent was asked to list the persons among his 
age-mates, both Jewish and non-Jewish, with whom he most often asso- 
ciated. Through combining these three sources of information we were 
able to locate each adolescent in a particular peer group. 

The issue about which there are conflicting expectations and pressures 
from certain familial and peer groups is one which adolescents often re- 
port as a source of conflict between themselves and their parents. It con- 
cerns a ritual practice of traditional Judaism — the use of kosher meat.^ 
As a way of establishing the position of the adolescent and that of his 
membership groups, the respondents were asked: “When you get mar- 
ried are you going to use kosher meat in your home?”; and “Is kosher 
meat now used in your home?” Adolescents who plan to use kosher 
nieat. and parents who use kosher meat will be called, for purftoses of 
this study, “observant.” In cases where more than half of the members of 
the adolescents peer clique-group are observant, the group will be la- 
e e observant.® In terms of the altitude and presumably the expecta- 
Uons of their membership groups, it can be seen that adolescents fall 


into one of four categories: those whose parent and peer groups are both 
observant; those whose r — K ^ . 


, , - parent and peer groups are both non-observant; 

those who°se^ observant and peer group is non-observant; 


olesr^f are non-observant and peer group is observant Ad- 

olescents who fall into the latter two categories are those who are likely 
to experience conflicting expectations and pressures. 


Research Findings 


pahent-peer groups as membership groups 


adolesceiu in a relationship between the attitude of the 

bershin Pmnnl^ii I ^ of kosher meat and the attitude of his mem- 
meaniLfp« ? ’ " ^ relationship can be shown to exist, it would be 

that neitlier o a cross-pressure situation. If the data indicate 

adolescent trf i>i ^ *! sufficiently important on this issue to influence the 
probable ffnt ilf ^nt of having altitudes congruent with his, it is not 
rienccdastt expectations would be perceived or expe- 

ne^cu as a cross-pressure situation. 

t'veen the ait^ ^ show Uiat a significant relationship exists be- 

J^-^attitude of the adolescent and^he attitude of his Lmbership 


* Xo.. Jnvbh memben^of , 1 , ^ manner, may be eaten, 

lu uidicate that ihev are n>,i 1 1 '^“c-group are considered non-observant. This is 
^scr%ant,a1ihoLRhthis Uaposs.bdi^ pressures on the Jewish adolescent to be 
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TABLE 1 

Parents and Peer Group Attitude by Adolescent’s Attitude 


ADOLESCENT 

ATTITUDE 

PARENT 

ATTITUDE' 

PEER GROUP ATTITUDE'’ 

OBSERVANT 

NON- 

OBSERVANT 

OBSERVANT 

NON- 

OBSERVANT 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Observant 

60 

32 

80 

23 

Non-observant 

40 

68 

20 

77 

Total per cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total number 

25 

25 

20 

30 


* Chi-square: 3.9; P less than .05. 
'’Chi-square: 15.5; P less than .001. 


groups. Children of observant parents are proportionately more likely to 
be observant than are children of non-observant parents: 60 per cent of 
the former state they are going to observe the kosher meat ritual in their 
homes after marriage, as compared with 32 per cent of the latter— a dif- 
ference that is statistically significant at the .05 level. The picture is the 
same when we compare the attitude of adolescents and the attitude of 
their peer groups: SO per cent of the respondents whose peer-clique 
group is observant are also observant, as compared with 23 per cent of 
those whose peer group is non-observant — a relationship that is signifi- 
cant at the .001 level. However, it may be asked whether the relation- 
ship between adolescent and peer group attitude is not in fact in the 
final analysis a function of parental influence, since parents sometimes 
determine their children’s selection of friends. Parents may see to it tliat 
their children associate only with adolescents who share the parental 
point of view. Tliis hypothesis is examined in Table 2, in which the pa- 
rental attitude is controlled. It can be seen that if parents seek to limit 
their childrens associates to those who share the parental attitude (we 
do not know that this is the case) they are successful in only a little over 
half the cases. Furthermore, the relationship between the altitude of the 
adolescent and that of his peer group observed in Table 1 is not de- 
stroyed, although the statistical significance of this relationship is re- 
duced to the .05 level. 

There is, we note further in Table 1, a tendency for adolescents to 
agree more closely witli their peer group than with their parents: 22 per 
cent of the adolescents differ from Ihcir peer group, as compared with 
36 per cent who differed from their parents. Al» it >s apparent that 
membership in a particular group does not explain entirely the posses- 
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TABLE 2 

Peer Group Attitude by Adolescent’s Attitude 
When Parental Attitude Is Controlled* 



OBSERVANT 

PARENTS 

NON-OBSERVANT PARENTS 

ADOLESCENT 


NON- 


NON- 

ATTITUDE 

OBSERVANT 

OBSERVANT 

OBSERVANT 

OBSERVANT 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Observant 

83 

38 

75 

12 

Non-observant 

17 

62 

25 

88 

Total per cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total number ‘‘ 

12 

13 

s 

17 


‘Combinatorial chi-square. 8.9; P less than .05. 
Yales correction factor used m computation. 


attitude on the part of many adolescents. In the case of this 
8 y e use of one membership group as a predictive factor would in* 
wive considerable error: in terms of the familial group this error is as 
nigh as 36 per cent. ® ^ 

against this kind of error is to relate the attitude 
Whpn tha to the attitude of more than one membership group, 

on a firship groups are found to be homogeneous in attitude 

will ** increased that the adolescent 

cent'rattih d ^ also. Thus the relationship between the adoles- 

cases wbp membership groups is very marked in 

data in Ta^hl n ^ orientation of the two groups is similar. The 

shin pmiTnc adolescents are observant. When the member- 

observant^ » po*" cent of the adolescents are non- 

attitudes and »>, ° r L*.®* relationships between the adolescent’s 
at the .001 leverxL groups are statistically significant 

bly both in tovr^i r.i. influence of the two groups, presuma- 

efiective: in all n°i *l*®y set and their expectations, is very 

norms of their respondents deviate from the 

attitude *P S^ops when the groups are homogeneous in 


parent-peer groups as reference groups 

is to substi^te^th^^^f reliable method of guarding against erro 

substitute the factor reference group for that of membeFship grou 
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TABLE 3 

Relationship Between Adolescents’ and 


Membership Groups’ Attitude When Member- 
ship Groups’ Attitude Is Homogeneous* 


AEKJLESCENT 

ATTITUDE 

PAHENT 

AND PEER 

GROUP ARE 

OBSERVANT 

PARENT 

AND PEER 

CROUP ARE 

NON-OB SERVANT 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Observant 

83 

12 

Non-observant 

17 

88 

Total per cent 

100 

100 

Total number" 

12 

17 


*Chi-s(juare; 12.1; P less than .001. 

‘Yates correction factor used in computation. 


Not all membership groups are necessarily significant to the individual, 
and those which are significant for him on one issue may not be so on 
another. Recently, the group which consists of significant others, persons 
of importance to the individual and to whom he psychologically relates 
himself, has been termed the reference group. A major proposition of 
reference group theory is that the individual’s attitudes stem from and 
are related to those of his significant others, and that this congruence of 
attitudes is a function of the process of interiorization and legitimation 
of referent’s expectations.® 

In determining the adolescent’s reference group the following criteria 
were used: (1) perceived importance to individual, (2) perceived model 
for self-evaluation, and (3) perceived bond of understanding. Respon- 
dents were asked these questions: 

1. Who are the people whose good opinion of you is important to 
you? 

•The lenn “reference group” seems first to have appeared in a iwrjograph by II. 
M)man. “The Psycholog>* of SuUis.” Archives of I'iyc/io/ogy. 1&42. No. 269. Hyiiun 
used (he (erm to signify some person or social categoiy with vvhom U>r individual 
compares himself in evaluating his status. M. Shenf, op- cit.. and T. .Sewcomb. op. 
Cfl., stress die attitude formation functions of the reference group. II. K. .Merton and 
A. Kilt. “Contributions to the Theory’ of Hefcrence Croup Hcliavior, in S'fnJui in 
the Scope uiul Mcthotl of the AuHficun SotJiiT, in H. K. Merton and 1’. h. L^an* 
fold, editors. Clencoc; Free Press. 1950. pp. 40-105. employ the concept av a frame 
of reference for both sclfH'vahiation and attitude format kju. 
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2. How religious would you say you are? Are you comparing yourself 
with someone? If so, with whom are you comparing yourself? 

3. Who do you think understands you better, your parents or your 
friends? 

In answer to the first two questions adolescents were permitted to name 
as many persons as they felt necessary. These criteria permit the rough 
classification of adolescents into three categories: (1) those who named 
their parents more often than their peer group; (2) those who named 
their peers more often than their parents; (3) those who named their 
parents and peers with equal frequency. The group named most fre- 
quently is considered the reference group.? We recognize that adoles- 
cents may have other referents (e.g., teachers, or siblings) but for the 
purpose of this study we shall limit ourselves to only parental and peer 

groups as reference groups. 

When the reference group rather than the membership group® is used 
as the explanatory variable, the data indicate, as in Table 4 , that error 
i.e. ose a olescents who deviate from the norm of their designated 
considerably reduced, particularly as compared to situations in 
fnr one membership group is employed as the explanatory fac- 

rpfnro entire sample deviate from their 

inrt /'^^^^‘onship between the attitude of the adolescent 

cant Tn ^ of their reference group is clearly statistically signifi- 
more clnwl^ ^ adolescents tend to conform 

ner cpnt nonn of their peers than the norm of their parents: 7 

Km therpareSr compared with 19 per cenfwho dif- 

CONFLICTING MEMBERSHIP GROUPS 

parent-Dppr^l relatively few adolescents deviate from the norm of their 
number ronsidered as reference groups, but that a sizeable 

_ ^ these groups when defined as membership groups ex- 

Writer Demard^^^^R* employed in research reported elsewhere by 

‘or m An tude Bek ^ tho Parental Fac- 

Eastern Soc“X"cal So P'P*' rrieeting of the 

-d admits The index employed here is not a scale 

However, we feel dm ik cardinal properties, but is a rough categorization, 

ofbemg scaled. ^ with some modifications are capable 

groups. That is it gr““P *n^ or may not be one of his membership 

to belong, or asnirei In kein ^^‘^P ^ be objectively belongs, believes himself 

membership group. **“* reference group is also an objective 
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TABLE 4 

Correspondence Between Attitude of Ado- 
lescent and Attitude of Reference Group 


adolescent's 

REFEnENCE 

cnoup 

adolescent's 

ATTITUDE IS 

La:£ HIS 

nEFERENCE 

CROUP 

UNLIKE HIS 

REFERENCE 

CROUP 


(Cases) 

(Cases) 

Parents 

21 

5 

Parents and peers 

5 

1 

Peers 

15 

1 

Total number* 

41 

7 


‘Two cases designating parent and peer as reference 
group and corresponding to only one or the other not 
included. 


cept in those cases where the attitude of the two groups is similar, sug- 
gests that the deviate cases may be understood in terms of the member- 
ship groups possessing different attitudes and of the adolescent 
interiorizing the expectations of one group rather than those of the 
other. When this situation obtains, the individual is likely to be placed 
in a cross-pressure situation in which he experiences conflicting expecta- 
tions from his membership groups. 

Several kinds of evidence indicate that a number of adolescents find 
themselves in a cross-pressure situation. Analysis of their membership 
groups show that 42 per cent of the adolescents belong to familial and 
peer groups whose attitude toward the use of kosher meat is mutually 
conflicting. Furthermore, these conflicting attitudes show up in the per- 
ceived pressures which adolescents explicitly verbalized in interviews. 
Usually, pressures from parents are described as contributing to the ob- 
servance of rituals: many adolescents attribute their acceptance of a par- 
ticular ritual to parental influence. Explanations of this acceptance were 
typically in terms of habituative experience in which the observance of 
a ritual was traced to a habit foimed in the home, or in terms of con- 
straintive experience in which case observance is more a function of pa- 
rental pressure than of personal preference. The peer group on the other 
hand is often held responsible, both by adolescents and parents, for the 
adolescent’s deviation from traditional norms. Respondents often ascribe 
their first transgression of the traditional code to the influence of their 
peers. This is not to say that there are not instances in which parental 
pressures are away from traditionalism and peer group pressures toward 
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traditionalism, situations of this sort occur, but they are not as frequent 
objectively and even less frequently perceived and reported by the ado- 
lescent. 

As is the case for most groups, the family and the peer groups expect 
conformity to their norms. Some latitude is permitted in the interpreta- 
tion of these norms, but typically any radical deviation from the group 
pattern will be punished. In the case of the familial group the sanctions 
are usually verbal scoldings; in the case of the peer group deviation 
from the group norm may result in expulsion from the group. In one 
case which the writer observed a teen-age girl was isolated from her 
peers because of her unusually close adherence to the traditional norms 
o her parents, an adherence which prevented her from writing, riding, 
or attending sports events on the Sabbath. She is described by other ad- 
olescents as “fanatic” and “stifr-necked” and is virtually without friends 
among er age-mates. This is an extreme situation; usually severe sanc- 
lons are rare. Ordinarily the group achieves conformity to its norms by 
e ec ive y creating a climate of opinion which gently coerces the adoles- 
cent into acceptance of the group s norms. 

™ ^ tentative support to the hypotheses that 

incT tr» deviate from the norm of one group they are conform- 

fiim 8™“P- ‘ho*® adolescents who differ 

ConvMc/»T these agree with their peer group, 

□er cpnf il’ ° respondents who differ from their peer group, 63 

the nepr Parents. Here again we note that the norm of 

That U ^ greater appeal than that of the parents, 

atelv moTP rv i t ^ o^^scenl differs from his parents he is proportion- 
thar. ^ ^ ° P^*" group (76 per cent of the time) 


than he is to agree with his 


parents when he differs from his peers (63 


TABLE 5 

Correspondence of Adolescent’s Attitude With 
Parental Attitude by Correspondence of Ado- 
lescent’s Attitude With Peer Group Attitude 


adolescents’ 

adolescent’s 

ATTITUDE AND 

AND peers’ 

parents’ attitude are 

ATTITUDE ARE 

LIKE 

UNLIKE 

Like 

Unlike 

(Cases) 

25 

_7 

(Cases) 

14 

4 

Total number 

32 

18 
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per cent). While this difference is not statistically significant it is in the 
direction of our other data. We cannot be certain from these data that 
adolescents who deviate from the norm of one group are doing so at the 
instigation of the other group. For example, adolescents who reject the 
norm of observant parents may do so because they feel their parents to 
be unnecessarily restrictive, rather than because they find the norm of 
the peer group more acceptable or because they are reacting to the di- 
rect promptings of their peers. However, it is probable that the group 
with which the adolescent agrees plays at least a supporting role, if not 
an active role, in alienating the adolescent from the norm of the other 
group. Few adolescents are in rebellion against both groups. Logically, 
the adolescent may agree with both groups, with one of the ^o. or with 
none. Yet in only 8 per cent of the cases does he take the last alterna- 
tive. indicating perhaps a need for support of at least one of these two 


important groups. , , 

We can now ask the question; when parents and peer group have con- 
aicting attitudes, with which group does the adolescent tend ‘o agtee 
and is* this group his reference group? The data in Table 6 show that i 
the cases in which parent-peer groups have conflicting ‘‘•‘■hides. 74 per 
cent of the adolescents agree with their peers ^s “"’Peted with 26 per 
cent who agree with their parents. In each case the group wi 
agrees is atout four times as likely to be his reference group as is the 
group with which he does not agree. The probability that a difference as 
large as this could have occurred by chance is about S times out of a 
hundred. 


Conclusions 

Tbe data indicate that a significant relationship 

of adolescents in this sample toward ‘he use of kosher mea and *e 
attitude of their familial-peer groups considered as ‘"'‘"‘'“"''ip g P^ 
This relationship is even more marked when the '"0-»bersh,P grouP^ 
homogeneous in attitude or when the group is a "“J^ing 

cases ihere the attitudes of the hvo membership gmups “re conaetmg 
the group with which adolescents agree teni to b- ‘hen r ferei^c^ 
group as defined by independent criteria. The da^.o" the whole, ^.n‘ 
to the greater influence of the peer group, ore . , exam- 

where parent-peer groups have “nflic^ ^eiJ'peeis rather than their 
ined in this study adolescents agreed adolescents 

parents. The smallness of the sample, v , . 

Ld the nature of the issue on which there is conflict make ■• 
that any generalizations or conclusions drawn from these data 
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TABLE 6 

Correspondence of Adofescenl’s Attitude With 
Men^ershlp Groups' Attitudes In Cases Where 
Groups Differ by Adolescent’s Reference Group* 


adolescents’ 

REFERENCE 

CROUP 

adolescent’s 

Al'lllL'DE IS 

UNLUCE 

PAnE^^'S AXD 

t-tKP- PEER 

CROUP 

UNLIKE 

PEER CROUP 

AND LmE 

PARENTS 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Parents 

21 

80 

Peers 

79 

20‘ 

Total per cent 

100 

100 

Total number* 

14 

5 


•Chi-square: 3.6; P less than .06 but more than .05. 

•Vales correction factor used in computation. 

*Two cases designating parent and peer group as reference 
group and corresponding to one or the other not included. 

sidered as highly tentative. Nonetheless, on the whole the data consist- 
ently and cumulatively indicate that for this issue and these adolescents 
the norm of the peer group tends to be more closely related to the atti- 
tude of the adolescent than is the norm of the parental group. Whether 
this relationship is a causal one and to what extent it reflects not only 
the pressures of the peer group but ako other referents, as well as the 
general value system of American culture, we cannot, of course, be cer- 
tain. But the da^ do suggest that the importance of the peer group, 
even in situations where parents and peer group conflict, must be taken 
into account in any study of adolescent attitudes. 

While the necessary data to explain these findings are lacking, some 
tentative explanations which may lead to further research can be of- 
ete . The relationship between adolescent and parental-peer group atti- 
tudes found in this study is in keeping wilh a growing body of theory 
and empirical data which demonstrate the importance of these hvo 
groups, particularly in terms of their functions in the socialization pro- 
cess, m the attitude formation process. An explanation of the relative im- 
pact of these two groups on adolescents in our society may be found in 
the hypotheses about American character presented by Riesman.^ His 
suggestion that the changing character structure of Americans is in the 
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direction of the increasing importance of the peer group offers a poten- 
tially rewarding guide for future research. Should further research indi- 
cate that the relative number of inner-direcled persons (those who inter- 
nalize parental authority) is declining in our society and that the 
proportion of other-directed persons (those whose character is formed 
chiefly by the example of their peers) is growing, it would help ^ Pro- 
vide a conceptual framework in which the data in this study could be 
interpreted. , 

Whatever future research may reveal about the importance of the 
peer group in childhood and adulthood, it is likely to be found diat at 
no other time is the peer group as important to the individual as it is in 
adolescence. In our culture the physiological changes, the lag between 
physical maturation and social maturity associated with adolescence 
create a host of problems for the adolescent. In his effort to cope with 
these problems the adolescent turns to his age-mates for companionship, 
recognition, and support. The peer group provides the teen-ager wi* a 
sensi of belongingness at a time when conflicting loyalties, identifica- 
tions, and values Ike him unsure of himself. Within the peer group *e 
adolescent is able to acquire the status often denied hun in the adult 
world-a status which is more predictable and based upon values and 
expectations he understands and can fulfill. 


10. EXCERPTS FROM BLACK RAGE* 

W. H. Grier and P. M. Cobbs 


Acquiring Manhood 


JIMMY 

Jimmy ivas a trvelve-year^ld boy wlmse 6™“* 

gawky and uncomfortable. He sat slumpetl in a p-n-cssions ranged 

his ill-filting elothes. His faec "-“Out-black and hu e,pre« m nged 

fmm sombfr to -d- Whether rcb.ing ~ 

streets, he disguised his true feelings. 


* Extrjhts frum lihek Hu" 
William H. Grier and Price 


«. by Wdlum II. Crier and Priev M. 
M. Cobbs Basic Bools I»v.. pnblidiers 


Ck>bb>. © 
Nekb Yorl. 
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TABLE 6 


Correspondence of Adolescent’s Attitude With 
Membership Groups’ Attitudes In Cases Where 
Groups Differ by Adolescent's Reference Group* 


adolescents' 

REFERENCE 

CROUP 

adolescent's 

ATTITUDE IS 

UNLIKE 

PARENTS AND 

LIKE PEER 

CROUP 

UNLIKE 

PEER CROUP 

AND LIKE 

PARENTS 


Per cent 


Parents 

21 

80 

Peers 

79 

20" 

Total per cent 

100 

100 

Total number* 

14 

5 


•Chi-square: 3.6; P less than .06 but more than .05. 

^Yates correction factor used in compulation. 

Two cases designating parent and peer group as reference 
group and corresponding to one or the other not included. 


y highly tentative. Nonetheless, on the whole the data consist- 
th/» nrt ” atively indicate that for this issue and these adolescents 

h.L he more closely related to the atti- 

this escent than is the norm of the parental group. Whether 

the nr«»«s!?o* * r u ^ one and to what extent it reflects not only 

penpral vai ^ ^ ^ ^ g^up but also other referents, as well as the 

tain Bur rh^ culture, we cannot, of course, be cer* 

even in sih ^ ®“ggosf that the importance of the peer group, 
into accoimr ^here parents and peer group conflict, must be taken 

Whr rJ Of adolescent attitudes 

tentative explain these findings are lacking, some 

fered The S ^ fiirther Search can be of- 

tudes fnimH between adolescent and parental-peer group atti- 

Td “ '‘“P”g '”* a growing body of Sreory 

groups DarTir 1 ^ “ ."’h'oh demonstrate the importance of these two 
cess in the terms of their functions in the socialization pro- 

Pact of thp«e H ^ ormation process. An explanation of the relative im- 
the hvnnth o groups on adolescents in our society may be found in 
« 0 ^^r -^a^aoter presented^ Riesman.» His 

^gg ion that the changing character structure of Americans is in the 

. Riesman. et al.. The Lonely Crowd, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
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In terms of individual psychopathology, Jimmy can be matched with 
thousands of teenage boys of every race and ethnic background. He is 
responding to his puberty with restlessness and feelings he cannot articu- 
late directly. He is angry with his father and alternately attracted to and 
repelled by his mother. Every therapist has seen many Jimmys. What is 
different about him is that he is black and is experiencing what every 
black boy in this country must undergo. His personality and character 
structure, his emotional assets and liabilities, are being shaped as much 
hy his blackness as by his personal envirorunent. 

Jimmy is beginning to realize that he has no power and, ike his fa- 
ther, will not get it. At his age the concepts are misty, but he reali^s 
that his father and the fathers of his friends are lacking something. He 
has had few, if any, traumatic incidents with whites. There have been 
no overt acts of discrimination. The family has lived in a ghetto, and all 
their socialization has been within that framework. But Jimmy is part of 
a historical legacy that spans more than three hundred years. He lives m 
a large city but he shares his insight with every black child in every city 
in this country. He must devise individual ways to meet P™“- 

lems. He must End compensations, whether healthy or unhealthy. Th 
must be a tremendous expenditure of psychic energy to cushion *e 
shock of learning that he is denied what other men around have. 
When he states his desire to attack a white man, he consciously ac- 
knowledges his wish to attack those who keep him powerless. 

Both theories of personality development and ' 

test to the troubled path from childhood to manhood. 
must have developed a fine expertise in making is way 
and ambiguous social organization. Under the most ■ 

a difficult task and society must turn its most benign and '»=lP‘"h ° 

the young aspirant. And once the game is mastered 
readiness is required because the rules are constantly '>•=‘"8 , 

Thus the black boy in growing up “™^'‘7S ”fno, 

ments. Schools discouV Ws ambitions, training for skifis « m 

available to him, and when he docs triumph m some 
tion he receives compromised praise, not the gloty he 
time he comes to sec that society has locked arms <'8'"'“' ““ 

rather than help he can expect opposition to his 

he lives not in a benign community but in a society dial views his 

in this ts.un.ty. it is im. so ".u^a -ttcr ^a. 
quiriiig manhood as it is a stnigglc to feel i. '' ‘Z 

man regards his manhood as an ordained ^ ^ 

gaged L never-emding ha.de for iU 

taining any portion of manhood is an acn j 
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his first lessons — always play it cool. As much as possible, he worked to 
hide his inner life. 

One day he stared long and hard at his fist and said: “I want to hit a 
white man. For once, the therapist oould sense an uncensored outpour- 
ing of feelings. Then Jimmy frowned, started another sentence, and 
began to cry. 

The anger was welcome, if unexpected, but the comment was surpris- 
ing. In over three months of weekly visits, the boy had never directly 
mentioned while people. There had been allusions to trouble at school 
with boys who were not “bloods” and once he talked of his father's job 
at a can factory, where there were few Negroes. But Jimmy had never 
spoken in terms of racial feelings or problems. He had never directly fell 

chosft™targ T "" 

He was a quiet, introverted boy who found it difficult to talk for fifty 
u' acknowledging something pleasant, but gen- 

stuhhn ^ , to feel despair. His emotions were expressed in terms of 

iwrr'.v'^ threatened, he became passive and 

Thh w«\T. he did not Nvant to do or say. 

school or T I”® t^ny authority, whether a teacher in 

doina noorlv above-average intelligence, he was 

forget to do^and h ^^ere were important things he would not do or 
SKe HrkaS r ^^out his life. Jimmy was 

Sorfhap^ “''"8 “"yhing in his life as definite, with any 

less.”Howe4^"nluch'^te■^f^k 

always knew that .ha man tas'pll,ytegt,S;.“^^^ 

ovenveight^H^^rL'se^m””"' S’"'' **“" “"** 8™“'^ 

In some of the eatlv fam.l™"’’’ ^ and greasy ties, 

his various ailmpnt ^ n ^ ^sswus. he would interrupt to complain of 
Mr. r'plavod “iLys "aoUng up." 

Storefront church in J»mmys phrase) being the minister of a 

early age limmJ ^ ^ full-time job at the factory. From an 

hadSd f^‘her iuld never “stand up.” He 

few delights was in * observed it himself. One of the boy's 

sent his wife tn fK when his father cringed and 

friends did not have'’th”/felhl“‘"l— “ '’‘11 “’'ector. Many of Jimmy’s 
those fathers in fi, “lers living at home, but he was certain that 

Mrs. B. was a *‘r ^“nre way. 

She was neat and "fi ri ^ Mfilh an attractive but worried face, 

her husband’s usuall^^d.af ^ compared her appearance with 

fo- him. She did not hide her contempt 

Jimmy. She was thf. d ^ .“”dermined his feeble attempts to relate to 
position as an unwanle^h figure in the house, and she assumed this 
choice. She would nlio ^ *o*uething about which she had no 

rally washing her handsTf^^JlJ^ ““''’"'“"‘‘"8 
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In terms of individual psychopathology, Jimmy can he matched with 
thousands of teenage hoys of every race and ethnic background. He is 
responding to his puberty with restlessness and feelings he cannot articu- 
late directly. He is angry with his father and alternately attracted to and 
repelled by his mother. Every therapist has seen many Jimmys. What is 
different about him is that he is black and is experiencing what every 
black boy in this country must undergo. His personality and character 
stmcture, his emotional assets and liabilities, are being shaped as much 
by his blackness as by his personal envirorrment. 

Jimmy is beginning to realize that he has no power and, l^ike hrs la- 
ther, will not get it. At his age the concepts are mrsty, but he realt^s 
that his father and the fathers of his friends are lacking somethrng. He 
has had few, if any, traumatic incidents with whites. There have beerr 
no overt acts of discrimination. The family has lived in a ghetto, and all 
their socialization has been within that framework. But Jrmmy rs part of 
a historical legacy that spaus more than three hundred years. He lives m 
a large city but he shares his insight with every black child m every city 
in this country. He must devise individual ways to meet 8™“? P™ ' 
lems. He must find compensations, whether healthy or ^ “ 

must be a tremendous expenditure of psychic energy to cushion the 
shock of learning that he is denied what other ”cn around him have. 
When he states his desire to attack a while man, he consciously 
knowledges his wish to attack those who keep him poweriess. 

Both theories of personality development and f 
test to the troubled path from childhood to manhood, young man 
must have developed a fine expertise in making ^ “ .“JP “ 

and ambiguous social organization. Under the most " 

a difiicult^task and socie^ 

Thus the black boy in for valued skills is not 

ments. Schools discourage is tnJmph in some youtliful compcli- 

available to him, and ‘j'' * ^ S.e glory hc^might expect. In 

tion he receives compromised pro . b 

time he comes to sec that ll development, and duit 

raUier than help he can “PeO op^ ‘ ^ views his 

he lives not in a benign communil> u / 

growth with hostility. it is not so much a nutter of ac- 

For die black man in this conn'^. 

quiring manhood as it is stai^ rdained right, the bUck man is cn- 
man regards his “f .“53, i^possession. For the black man, at- 

gaged in a never-ending ''“‘ih / ^ process. He must penetrate 

tainiiig any portion of manliood is an acuse 1 
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barriers and overcome opposition in order to assume a masculine pos- 
ture. For the inner psychological obstacles to manhood are never so for- 
midable as the impediments woven into American society. By contrast, 
for a white man in this country, the rudiments of manhood are settled at 
birth by the possession of a penis and a white skin. This biological affir- 
mation of rnasculinity and identity as master is enough to insure that, 
whatever his individual limitations, this society will not systematically 
erect obstructions to his achievement. 

Throughout his life, at each criHcal point of development the blacl 
oy IS to to hold back, to constrict, to subvert and camouflage his nor- 
mal masculinity. Male assertiveness becomes a forbidden fruit, and if it 
IS attained, it must be savored privately. 

Manhood must always be defined for the setting in which it occurs. A 
Jnr. u V ^ tlifferent from a man in a Chi- 

h f fologically they share the same drives and limitations, 

may decree totally different roles. Manhood in this 
earlv Z. ® central theme is clear. Men are very 

encQuracf/t ^ certain prerogatives and privileges. They are 

back I ° life, to attack, rather than to shrink 

and as<!«»rHn express a certain amount of aggression 

with bovs maiUy. Every playground, every schoolyard is filled 

lar heroes in being grown up. The popu- 

and assertively. express themselves aggressively 

bound^un^ ^PProach adulthood, masculinity becomes more and more 
is inextricahl making. In a capitalistic society economic wealth 

TTr" Closely allied is power- 

one’s own and othe r P^wer to influence the course of 

die power Th#. more lives one can influence, the greater 

one’s life It is fi!^ power is the freedom to understand and alter 

been denied the bkck individually and collectively, which has 

totally black man was a psychologically emasculated and 

but black men or. tmd conditions have changed, 

that had their geMs^rinUiT^f'' ‘‘*‘'’‘‘‘“"5 “ni psychopathology 
masculine prnu,fti j j f * experience. It would seem that for 
not changed verv m” u opment the psychological conditions have 
3nd all the external ^^6*" jobs are available, housing is improving, 

itage of racism w ll ^f^n* ° P^g*^ss can be seen, but the American her- 
in his own land T f fbel himself master 

experiences so^ U ^thrS^ v individ- 

tnen, shaped bv rnrr f ° society, more than other 

P y currents more powerful than the course of his own life. 
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There are rules which regulate black lives far more than the lives of 
white men. 

The simplistic view of the black family as a matriarchy is an unfortu- 
nate theme repeated too often by scholars who should know better. If a 
man is stripped of his authority in the home by forces outside that 
home, the woman naturally must assume the status of head of house- 
hold. This is the safety factor inherent in a household which includes 
two adults and it by no means suggests that the woman prefers it that 
way. If a woman is widowed she may assume many masculine functions, 
but the household may be a patriarchy without a patriarch. 

In the black household the man faces greater than usual odds in mak- 
ing his way. The care and rearing of children falls even more heavily on 
the wife; she is the culture bearer. She interprets the society to the chil- 
dren and takes as her task the shaping of their character to meet the 
world as she knows it. This is every mother’s task. But the black mother 
has a more ominous message for her child and feels more urgently the 
need to get the message across. The child must know that the white 
world is dangerous and that if he does not understand its rules it may 
kill him. 

When black men recall their early life, consistent themes emerge. For 
example, the mother is generally perceived as having been sharply con- 
tradictory. She may have been permissive in some areas and punitive 
and rigid in others. There are remembrances of stimulation and gratifi- 
cation coexisting with memories of deprivation and rejection. There is 
always a feeling that the behavior of the mother was purposeful and de- 
liberate. 

The black man remembers that his mother underwent frequent and 
rapid shifts of mood. He remembers the cruelty. The mother who sang 
spirituals gently at church was capable of in^cting senseless pain at 
home. These themes of gratification and cruelty are consistent enough to 
suggest that they played a critical role in preparing the boy for adult- 
hood. It would seem that the boy had to experience the polarities of am- 
bivalence so that he could understand his later role in a white society. 
He must be adequately prepared. 

The black mother shares a burden with her soul sisters of three centu- 
ries ago. She must produce and shape and mold a unique type of man. 
She must intuitively cut off and blunt his masculine assertiveness and 
aggression lest these put the boy’s life in jeopardy. 

During slavery the danger was real. A slave boy could not show too 
much aggression. The feelings of anger and frustration which channeled 
themselves into aggression had to be thwarted. If they were not, the boy 
would have little or no use as a slave and would be slain. If any feel- 
ings, especially those of assertive manhood, were expressed too strongly. 
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then that slave was a threat, not only to himself and his master but to 

e ack mother continues this heritage from slavery and simultane- 
ous y re ects the world she now knows. Even today, the black man can- 
not become too aggressive without hazard to himself. To do so is to 
u balance of a complex social system. Every 

cieo?"’ “‘."'■/“‘f “‘“f ““‘i tiegree of proficiency, knows what the so- 
mZZ I “a "f tW'dttn. Her basic job is to 
the hlaof ^ because of the institutionalization of barriers, 

children wa Z more surely what society requires of her 

S V ™ d Zf of moAering has gmcl- 

pfrLa^l.!' fT “■ unconscious, method of pre- 

panng a black boy lor his subordinate place in the world. 

women aTtHi'- '"™ '*u''elop considerable hostility toward black 
has more nn^r * ' of an oppressive system. The woman 

more feared whilTaT ft 'herefore she is 

suppress masciiUn ' * '“"® unuied. And it is her lot in life to 

oppress masculine assertiveness in her sons. 

The “Promise” of Education 

gious eastern ®ohod!’Despnri,r"ft*^^^ “ scholarship to a presd- 

and family, he ehn«.. fou," enthusiastic encouragement of friends 
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“^bed in childhood and t 
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black breasts if tbev i ® responsive aflRrmation in 

nien’s equality lie* at “equality.” The idea of all 

social organization Slav of the black man’s conception of 

^ade this concept dear ind^d^” post-Civi] War experience have 

etyday life. b 5 Sdldr^^^ meanings to its implementation in ev- 
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I'^Pport in the concent ^fT bodies. This conviction finds 

brofters keenly aware of our 
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But the belief in equality produces conflict when the black child is in- 
troduced to intellectual striving, competition, and the evaluation of his 
innate abiiifies. Some youngsters are far brighter than their brethren. 
When their gifts allow them to soar beyond the modest accomplishments 
of the others, the binding requirement of equality is encountered and 
problems arise. One may feel that to outstrip one's brothers is a wicked 
thing. To announce oneself as an exception is to bring calumny down 
on one’s head. To say that one is smarter is to say that one’s brothers 
are dumber, and that is a difficult thing for a black student. 

Those \vith great intellectual gifts develop the technique of denying 
or minimizing them. A striking example of this occurred in treatment. 

A young woman revealed her intellectual giAs only gradually. She told 
over a period of weeks, bit by bit, that she had achieved a distinguished 
academic record and finally that she had been given numerous intelli- 
gence tests and on all of them had “gone off the top," which is to say 
she was gifted to a degree that the tests were not calibrated to measure. 

Her intelligence could only be estimated. 

In one session this bright woman described a major Caribbean island 
as located in the Mediterranean. Questioned repeatedly, she stuck to her 
mistake. Finally the therapist suggested that she knew better and that 
she made the error for some other purpose. She laughed and said that 
her great dread during treatment was the prospect of finding that she 
was brighter than the therapist and that from her earliest school years 
she had tried to obscure her knowledge and to make herself appear less 
gifted than she was. 

She was a vigorous champion of the cause of black people and found 
the idea of an intellectual aristocracy repugnant to her. Although she 
welcomed the challenge to match wits with white opponents and in fact 
rose to magnificent heights in such intellectual combat, she laid down 
her arms when confronted by a black antagonist 

Her situation is typical of many bright black students. Intellectual 
achievement is regarded as elevating oneself to a higher plane and re- 
moving oneself from the black brotherhood. The tie to blackness here is 
rarely perceived as the militant selfconsctous pride of being black but 
rather as the deeper, sweeter, more profound ties to beloved figures of 
childhood. 

Such a conflict partly explains why so many gifted black students 
achieve academic distinction but fail to fulfill their vocational promise. 
Accomplishment in school can be seen as simply carrying out the wishes 
of the family, whereas accomplishment in a career may represent a 
major move beyond the family — a move to another level of contact with 
those whose love is life itself. 

The scholar finds himself especially tom, driven to excel academically 
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fn ^nibifions of family, yet pulled to maintain an all-important 
quality with those same beloved ones. He yields most often to the 
stronger force-the leveling effect of love. 

for conflict arises from the strength of the call 

created en^ol" k committed to the principle of “all men, 

their nlar-p- \ ^ a central position in their view of 
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of being used sexually by the men of the house. She also knew that the 
weapon used to bend the girl to their will was the economic threat of 
being fired if she refused to submit To free the girls from this certain 
development, the mother sought to give them economic freedom through 
the education which allowed them all to become schoolteachers. As 
teachers, the girls would possess a dignity and an autonomy they could 
never have as black domestics in the South. 

But even this strategy did not always succeed. The story is heard from 
many lips of white school administrators threatening to fire black teach- 
ers if they spumed sexual advances. If this pressure could be applied at 
so elevated and public a level, it must have been common indeed in the 
narrow secret world of the domestic servant. 

For the boys, the world was quite a different place. It was exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and the first task was to develop a style of life which 
allowed one to survive. Avoid fights with white boys, particularly avoid 
gangs of white toughs, and speak with deference to white men. If one 
learned what situations to avoid, one could achieve as much safety as 
the South could afford a black man. Those slow to learn might not live 
very long in any event. The lessons were swift and cruel. 

A boy lived with his uncle, whom he adored. Their particular pleasure 
was spending Saturdays in town together. One such afternoon while 
walking along a street, they met a white man with his son, who was 
larger than the dark child. Without ado the white man kicked the black 
child and ordered his son to beat him up. The while boy beat him thor- 
oughly while the uncle stood aside and sadly watched the proceedings. 

In later life the black boy, now a man, said it look many years to for- 
give his uncle and even more to understand how painful it must have 
been for him, how wretched a life he led which required him, probably 
under penalty of death, to watch a child he loved being beaten and to 
be unable to raise a hand in protest That boy is now a man and there 
are no words to convey the depl!» of his hatred for white men. But he 
carries on his daily life without a hint of rage. 

If the boys learned this lesson, llrcy learned something about tJie male 
role as well. For black men in America, in the old South and the new 
North, masculinity carries overtones of violence. One must either deal 
with and placate a violent white roan or as a roan defend oneself wil!» 
violence against murderous threats. To position oneself, then, in relaliun 
to aggression became a vital part of masculinity. The man wjjo fought 
'vljcn threatened and lived to tell the tale became a man who liad dealt 
successfully with truly many things— a man among men, a nun of vio- 
lence, a man who held his manhood dear, and though his life was likely 
to be brief had laid hold of tlie essential task of men and particularly 
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black men— survival and opposition to the foe. And although we have 
described earlier how they terrified the Negro community and in a sense 
provided a negative model for “nice families,” such men (bad niggers) 
had profound importance for the Negro community. They provided the 
measure of manhood for all black men and stood in ultimate masculine 
opposition to the feminine counterpart who sought protection from the 
foe by turning to education. 

Thus any man who turned from violent confrontation of the white 
enemy and instead followed academic pursuits would have to feel deep 
inside, in his heart of hearts, that he had retreated from the battle. It 
was his secret, this cowardice, and there was an emptiness where his 
manhood might have been. 

This played a part in the division of roles in girls who went to school 
and boys who dropped out. For in one sense school was seen by black 
families in a very special way. Beset on all sides by a cruel enemy, 
school was often primarily a refuge— a place of safety for those who 
were to be protected— and in a sense it was a case of women and chil- 
dren first. 

These attitudes do not complete the catalogue of black people’s feel- 
ings about school and schooling but they are important. They continue 
to play an important part to this day because the violence to which 
blacks are exposed in this country is faced by no other group of people 
in America. If school is seen as a refuge from the white aggressor, and if 
the black family places its women and children within such safe con- 
fines, and if the men then turn to face the enemy prey s/iotu me that 

critic of the “weak” Negro family! 

If the critics do not understand, then one may say that such everyday 
heroics are not performed for the critics’ sake; fortunately they are car- 
ried out for love of man for woman and both for child. 

And if school is regarded as of secondary importance and as having 
little relevance in the heat of battle where men are called to war, pray 
tell us who wages war on black people? One can only feel dismay if a 
man lays deadly siege to your house and then criticizes you for not 
going about innocent daily chores. 

Such are the profound influences of American racism on the black 
man s involvement in education. In his mind school is converted from an 
mslrument of social mobility to a place of refuge. The roles of black 
boys and girls are changed from potential participants in the fullness of 
Amenca to females to be protected and men to face the enemy. It is a 
greater source of wonder that black children choose to learn at all. 

inch are the factors that make academic achievement difilcult for 
dark students: loving but untnBting parents, discouraged teachers, insti- 
lona opposition to a learned black community, and a state of war 
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that has both historical roots and a contemporary reality. When in spite 
of these barriers a student sur^ces as an academician, the passage 
through these dark places has left its mark. He steps onstage to put his 
skill to work in a nation and an economy which has blocked his prog- 
ress at every step and which yet offers him serious obstacles. 
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Introduction 


This section starts by reiterating 
the central theme of the first sec- 
tion: that it is worthwhile listening 
to what adolescents can tell us 
about themselves and their experi- 
ences. Section five goes on to ana- 
lyze the observation that high 
school students tend to feel in- 
creasingly negative toward their 
teachers as the school year pro- 
gresses. Finally, it demonstrates 
the various ways teachers’ biases 
work against certain adolescents 
in the classroom. These findings 
are presented in the hope that 
being aware of these classroom 
events will assist teachers in better 
understanding and preparing for 
their interactions with adoles- 
cents. 

The Tuckman and Oliver article 
determines the relative effects of 
feedback from students and from 
supervisors on teacher classroom 
behavior. Their findings show that 
students’ feedback is significantly 
effective compared to the absence 
of feedback. Moreover, supervisor 
feedback induces negative changes 
in teacher behavior, while student 
feedback “improves” teacher be- 
havior. Still another important re- 
sult of this study is that years of 
teaching experience does not sig- 
nificantly detract from a teache?s 
receptivity toward student feed- 
back. Tuckman and Oliver also in- 
troduce the tendency for students’ 
attitudes toward their teachers to 


decline as the school year pro- 
gresses. 

In their study, Flanders and oth- 
ers concentrate their efforts on the 
changes in student attitude toward 
the teacher during the school year 
noted by Tuckman and Oliver. 
Flanders and his colleagues docu- 
ment the negative shift in attitude 
on a large sample of high school 
students, analyze various sug- 
gested explanations for the phe- 
nomenon, and introduce Rotters 
intemality-exlemality scheme to 
study its connection with the shift 

The remaining papers in this 
section are devoted to the biases 
that teachers bring to the class- 
room and their consequences for 
student behavior and performance. 
These findings support Rosenthal’s 
well publicized notion of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy, which informs 
us that the mental sets that teach- 
ers (and others) have about stu- 
dents have consequences for how 
the students will behave. For ex- 
ample, when teachers were led to 
believe a group of students will 
gain in intelligence, Rosenthal 
found that these students showed 
a greater gain in IQ than their 
classmates. 

Gladstone’s paper illustrates 
how teachers tend to generate 
moral characteristics about stu- 
dents for whom they have only 
competence information. The 
paper by Datta, Schaeffer, and 
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Davis goes beyond Gladstone’s 
study to investigate the part 
played by students’ sex and intelli- 


gence in teachers’ perceptions and 
ratings of Negro and other sev- 
enth-grade students. 


1, EFFECTIVENESS OF FEEDBACK TO TEACHERS 
AS A FUNCTION OF SOURCE * 

Bruce W. Tuckman and Wilmot F. Oliver 


The problem of modifying the behavior of teachers is one that has been 
submitted to close scrutiny from a variety of vantage points, ec niques 
such as microteaching and the use of interaction process ana ysis ave 
been employed, primarily with student teachers, as a means o a wing 
their behavior. Underscoring the entire rationale for this approach, Daw 
and Gage (1967) recently said: 

It is highly plausible that feedback regarding how others feel “^“ut on® “ 
behavior will affect one’s behavior. Whether this ma>c|m w. 1 hoW ^er 
a given set of practical circumstances must, however, be determmed em- 
pirically [p. 181]. 

This study was an attempt to extend this “maxim” to conditions as yet 

“"B“‘an(1963) has shown that teaehers will alter their 

outcome of receiving feedback from their students. ^ 

study was to replicate Bryan's basic finding, using is ms ’.gpU. 

the/to extend this finding by detennining 

back from students and from supervisors (i.e., 

for instruction) on teachers' behavior. of 

include control over the variable of amount o eac g P 
teachers whose behavior was to be changed. H-s expenmenml and ^n 
trol groups showed an imbalance on this variable at *e concision of 
his cxperLent with the preponderance of less 

pearing in the experirnenml group. An additional purpose of the present 

• From; Brace W. Tuckman and Wilmot F. Oliver, 

Teacher, as a Function of Source,” /ooroo/ of and repro- 

297-301. Copyright 19^ by the Amerigo Pqrchobg 

duced by permission. This study United States Office 

author. It was supported, in part, by Grant No. 
of Education. 
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study was to systematically introduce years of teaching experience as an 
experimental variable so that its effects, if any. could be detemmed. 

Finally, the present study was carried out with vocational teachers, m 
order to demonstrate additional generalizability for the basic finding ob- 
tained by Bryan using primarily teachers of academic subjects. 

The fact that teachers change as the result of student feedback has 
also been demonstrated by Gage, Runkel, and Chatteijee (1960). 
study also showed that amount of change was related to tlie interval be- 
tween pretest and posttest. Daw and Gage (1967) have shown, furtlier- 
more, that feedback from teachers can be used to alter the behavior of 
principals, but that the amount of change is not a function of the pre- 
test-posttest interval. 

In this study, as in previous studies in this area, the measurement of 
change in teacher behavior was inferential. Students were asked to rate 
their teacher twice, with a 12-week interval separating these ratings 
(during which time the treatments could take effect). Behavior change 
by teachers was inferred from a difference between postinterval and 
preinterval ratings. Remmers (1963) has shown that students, as a mea- 
suring instrument, are as reliable as the best mental and educational pa* 
per-and-pencil tests and can discriminate between aspects of teacher be- 
havior (see also Tuckman, 1967). Thus, the dependent variable was 
identified as change in teachers’ behavior with the recognition that this 
was inferential. 

The expectation that years of teaching experience would be a signifi- 
cant variable was based on studies such as that of Ryans (1964) and Pe- 
terson (1964) who have shown that teachers’ behavioral patterns change 
in a systematic fashion as a function of age. While age and years of 
teaching experience are not the same variable, they are assuredly re- 
lated, with the latter being perhaps the more conceptually meaningful in 
an educational context. 


Problem 

To determine the relative effects of students and supervisors as feedback 
sources for teachers, four conditions were run. In the first condition stu- 
dent feedback alone was employed; in die second, supervisor feedback 
was employed alone (the supervisor being an administrator, usually a 
principal or vice-principal responsible for the teaching activities of 
teachers); in the third, both feedback sources were employed concomi- 
tantly; and in the fourth, no feedback was given. Teachers were further 
classified as to teaching experience and systematically assigned to condi- 
tions on that basis. 
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It was hypothesized that; (a) teachers receiving feedback would 
change more than teachers not receiving feedback (essentially a replica- 
tion of Bryan's results); (b) amount of change in teachers behavior 
would vary as a function of feedback source; (c) years of teaching expe- 
rience and amount of change would be inversely related. 


Method 


SAMPLE 

The sample consisted of 286 teachers of vocational subjects at the high 
school or technical institute level. Schools were selected from New Jer- 
sey and surrounding out-of-state counties and virtually all the vocationa 
teachers in the schools used took part in the study. Parhcipating teach- 
ers had a median class size of 15 students who were either in the tenth, 
eleventh, or thirteenth grade. 

MEASUREMENT OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

Teacher behavior was measured by the Student-Opinion 
(SOQ) developed by Bryan (1963). This instmmen ^ 

scales on which teacher is judged as to his (a) knowledge “f^is subject 
(b) ability to explain, (c) fairness, (d) ability m maintain [ 

degree of sympathetic understanding, if) ability to ma e 
ability to be interesting, (/.) ability to get f JXLnd 

ability to gel students to think for themselves, an 0) 8 „pe aver- 
teacWng ability. Each scale has five points labeled; below average, 

^7 toirVor 

the SOQ of from .75 to .85 for chance-half averages for 
whole classes of 28 students on the average, coefficients of 
.92 were obtained. , , rlpalinfr 

On the reverse side of the SOQ are four ^l^fli^a abom 

with the course and teacher, reflecting on things that are 1 
each and suggestions for the improvement of eac . 


FEEDBACK CONDITIONS 


Students only. Students completed the SOQ, and them 

scales were averaged. The teacher was presente wi ^ of 

the avemge student judgment for each item. In 

the students* responses on the open-ended questions were provided. 

Teachers were told that the feedback was from eirsu en 
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Supervisor only. The teachers supervisor (either the principal, vice- 
principal, or assistant principal) completed the SOQ, and his ratings on 
each item were given to the teacher in graphical form along with a sum- 
mary of his answers to the open-ended questions. The teacher was told 
that this rating was made by the supervisor. (In this condition, student 
ratings were also obtained although these were not made available to 
the teacher.) 

Students and supervisor. The teacher's supervisor and students com- 
pleted the SOQ, and feedback from each was given separately, along 
with identification of source in the same manner as in the first two con- 
ditions. 

No feedback. Students completed the SOQ, but no feedback was pro- 
vided to the teacher. 

All initial testing was done in the late fall. 


YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Based on information from a personal information form, teachers were 
categorized as having i-3 years of teaching experience, 4-10 years of 
teaching experience, or 11 or more years of teaching experience. Teach- 
ers from each group were then randomly assigned to each condition. 
The overall design of the study and assignment of teachers to conditions 
is shown in Table 1, 


TABLE ^ 

Design ol the Experiment: Assignment of 
Teaotvers \t) Treatment and Experience Groups'* 


YEABS OF EXPERIENCE OF INSTRUCTOR 


1—3 YEARS 4-10 YEARS 11 OR MORE 
(ai) (Aj) YEABS (As) 

CONDITION Bi B, "b] ^ S 

No student feedback (C,) 14 18 19 is 18 13 

Student feedback (C;) 39 32 25 31 32 27 


Cell entries are number of reservations per oril; N = 286; Abbreviated: Bi 
no supervisory feedback. B, = supervisory feedback. 
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MEASUREMENT OF CHANGE IN TEACHER'S BEHAVIOR 

In the late spring, following a 12-week interval after the initial testing, 
students of each of the teachers in the study completed Ae SOQ. The 
measure of change in each condition was the sum of the differences be- 
tween the preinterval judgments by the students on the 10 items and 
their postinterval judgments. Ratings on each item were averaged across 
students and the preinterval average on each item was then subtracted 
from the postinterval average to yield a change score on each of the 10 
items. These 10-item change scores were summed to obtain a total 
change score. Student judgments were used throughout as a measure ot 
change to maintain a constant measuring instrument across conditions. 
This was seen as justifiable since preinterval ratings by students ““ no 
differ significantly from those of supervisors in conditions where bo 
were obtained and the latter were used as the feedback source. 

All test administration was accomplished by the local vocational gui - 
ance counselor. 


ANALYSIS 

For purposes of analysis, the four feedback conditions ^ 

were^ treated as two factors: supervisor feedbag and ^ 

with two levels on each: present and absent. The four " , 

thus labeled as follows: (biCi) student and supeivisor feedbacM i 
supervisor feedback only, (brc) student feedback only, ““d (^) no 
feedback (see Table 1). Years of teaching experience 

and had three levels. Subsequently a 3 X 2 “f ™ 

the unweighted means solution for unequal cell (^me’-. 1^ 

was carried out on the total change score for each (Each 

teacher was used only once in the design.) In addition, dire^ ^can 
comparisons were made using the Duncan multiple-range test (Duncan, 
1955).! 

•A Bflh «.„di.io„, called .he p.»Ues.a,„ly “"“I °re.e“leS“b; 

(1967), was also tun wi.h an additional 15 *vaeh«s- ^ ^ condition was to 

Uieir students only a. die end of die intcn^l- The „„ 

detctmine whedier the pretest or Pf”"*'"”, ^“g^T^ccmparuon of the mean for 
the raters or teachers (cf. Campbell & Stan cy, • . measurement for the 

this posttest-only control group to the mean on e ^ coiiclutlcd tliat test 

no.feedback group showed them to be wmparable. Thus, it %vas cone 
sensitizaktion was not a source of invalidi^- 
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Results 

The results of the analysis of variance for the total change score showed 
that the presence of student feedback (Factor C) had a significant effect 
on teachers’ behavior as compared to its absence (F = 5.941j df= 1/274, 
p < .025) while the presence of supervisor feedback (Factor B) produced 
no significant effect (F = 1.064; d/= 1/274). The years-of-experience 
variable (Factor A) also failed to produce a significant effect (F = 0.701; 
df = 2/274) and none of the interactions achieved significance at the .05 
level (F < 1 in each case). 

In an effort to delineate further the feedback effects, means for the 
four feedback conditions were compared, as shown in Table 2. From the 
table It can be seen that both conditions involving student feedback 
showed significantly greater change than both conditions not involving 
student feedback.* Feedback from students alone and from students and 
supervisors combined were statistically comparable, indicating a failure 
for feedback from supervisors to generate any change beyond that ac- 
counted for by student feedback alone. Finally, feedback from supervi- 
sors alone produced a significantly greater negative shift (i.e., a change 
in the opposite direction of that recommended by the feedback) than no 
feedback at all. 

Thus, student feedback “improved” teacher behavior as compared to 
no feedback. Supervisor feedback produced no additional effect when 
combined with student feedback, and an adverse effect when used 
alone. 


Oiscussion 

The first hypothesis of this study predicted that feedback (source un- 
specified) would yield a greater positive change than no feedback, while 


s Throughout this description, results are referred to as changing "more'' or ‘‘less." 
However, m the light of the fact that almost all of the means are negative, changing 
more means showing a lesser negative shift {i.^ a smaller negative change score) 
while changing less means showing a greater negative shift (i.e., a larger negative 
change score). This tendency for ratings to be less positive following the interval as 
compared to those preceding the interval were not attributable to a testing effect 
(see the preceding footnote). One must conclude that students as raters are more 
negatively inclined toward their teachers in the spring (after experiencing them for a 
year) than in the fall. Thus, the positive effect of feedback, when it occurred, was to 
reduce this tendency toward greater ne^tivity of ratings (i.e., make the negative 
score smaller or positive). 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Total Change Scores by Feedback Condition and 
Their Comparison by Duncan Multiple-Range Test 


STUDENTS 

STUDENTS AND 

SUPERVISORS 

NO 

ONLY 

SUPERVISORS 

ONLY 

FEEDBACK 

-.054 

-.385 

-2.449' 

-1.234‘ 


‘Significantly different from ail other means, p < .01 (with exception of differ- 
ence between second and fourth means, where p < .05). 


the second hypothesis predicted different effects for the different feed- 
back sources. The surprising finding of this study was that teachers re- 
ceiving feedback from supervisors changed more in the opposite 
direction from the feedback than the spontaneous shift obtained in the 
no-feedback condition- Thus, the first hypoffiesis holds true for student 
feedback (a replication of Bryan’s findings) which led to effects in excess 
of the no-feedback condition. Supen^isoiy feedback added nothing to the 
student feedback effect when they were combined. (If anything it re- 
duced it, but not significantly so.) Since supervisory feedback had the 
opposite effect than predicted, the second hypothesis was confirmed— 
that is, the feedback sources did have different effects. If in the first hy- 
pothesis, it was simply predicted that feedback would produce greater 
changes than no feedback, it would have been confirmed. Certainly this 
experiment suggests that teachers react to feedback, irrespective of 
source, with these reactions being positive only in the case of student 
feedback. 

The question of why teachers reacted to feedback from supervisors 
as they did is immediately raised. It can only be surmised that teachers 
are defensive toward (or even hostile to) administrators who, in the ab- 
sence of much basis for judgment, attempt to tell them how to teach. Of 
interest, though, is the fact that within the educational milieu, the only 
source of feedback to teachers, typically, are their supervisors. The data 
collected here indicate that such feedback is doing more harm than 
good, with the “best” source of feedback, students, overlooked. 

The third hypothesis of the present study predicted an inverse rela- 
tion between years of experience and receptivity to feedback. While the 
obtained relationship was not sufficiently strong to prove significant, the 
most experienced teacher group tended to show the least receptivity to 
feedback from their students, as the hypothesis predicted. However, the 
least experienced teacher group tended to show Uie least receptivity 
(i.e., the least relatively positive shift) to feedback from their supervisor 
— the reverse of the hypothesis. 
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Finally, a last question must be raised. Why do all the change scores 
tend to be negative with positive change being measured in terms of the 
“smallness” of the negative score? The use of a group of teachers whose 
students made only the postinterval ratings indicated that the test-retest 
phenomenon was not responsible for this shift from pre- to postratings. 
It appeared that students are more critical of their teachers at the end of 
the term than at the middle. At the time when the teacher is about to 
evaluate and grade the student, the student perhaps replies in kind. 
Thus, a positive change appeared as a lessening in the “naturally” occur- 
ring negative shift. Researchers interested in using student judgments 
are cautioned to use the same starting and ending times for all groups to 
avoid the confusion of this end-of-term effect. September to January will 
not lead to the same effect as February to June. 
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2. CHANGES IN PUPIL ATTITUDES 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR* 

Ned A. Flanders, Betty M. Morrison, 
and E. Leland Brode 


Are pupils most optimistic about schoolwork as the school year begms? 
Does this optimism erode as the school year progresses? Are there par- 
ticular patterns of teacher behavior which appear when there is 1®“ 

Sion of optimistic pupil attitudes? This article will attemp to answer 
these questions, not with complete, unequivocal answers, but with some 

1*3), fairly concffisive evi- 
deuce was collected indicating that over 3,000 students two junmr 
high schools scored highest on an attitude inventory “sseesing ^sRive 
perceptions of their teachers and their schoolwork V’ 

Lve a statistically significant decrease in the scores of a 
ministration of the same inventory. A 
about the same as January, significantly lower than the 

The 1960 attitude inventory consisted of 59 items mug X 
four sub-scales on the basis of content: (n) f 

included such items as, “I would like to have ffiis f " 

year ” and “This is the best teacher I ever had, (ii) fairness 
fnd ’puffiinents, which included such items as. This ‘e-he- pumsh 
me fm things I didn’t do,” and. This teacher punishes the whole class 

•From: Ned A. Flanders, Betty M. Morrison, and 

Pupil AlUtudes during the School Year." Sd re- 

1968. 331-338. Copyright 1968 by *' f^'irch supported by the United 

produced by permission. This article is b rlirpctor the second author 

Lies Offiii Educalion. The firs. ll! change of daC 

was in charge of statistical analysis, and E. vx 
collection. 
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when he (she) can’t find out who did something,” (c) teacher compe- 
tence, which included such items as, "Our teacher is very good at ex- 
plaining things clearly," and, “It is easy to fool this teacher,” and (d) in- 
terest in schoolwork, including such items as, “This teacher makes 
everything seem interesting and important,” and. Most of us get pretty 
bored in this class.” The response to each item was on a 5-point scale 
from strongly disagree to strongly agree. All items were keyed so that a 
higher score represented more positive attitudes and perceptions. 

The mean score of the October administration of the attitude inven- 
tory was 217. The means of the January and May administrations were 
204 and 205, respectively— both significantly lower (p < .01) than the 
October administration. These data were collected in so-called academic 
classes in Grades 7, 8, and 9, excluding such subjects as physical educa- 
tiorr, music, home economics, and shop. 

The results seem quite clear. There is a significant reduction in the 
average scores of positive pupil perceptions between October and Janu- 
ary of the school year. 


The Present Study 

During the 1964-65 school year a Michigan Student Questionnaire 
(MSQ) was administered to 101 sixth-grade classes in 15 school districts 
near Ann Arbor. Thirty classes were selected for further study from the 
October distribution to include the top 10, the bottom 10, and 10 near 
the average of the 101 classes. The test was readministered in January 
and again in May in these 30 classes, each administration involving 
more than 800 pupils, and the sample can be considered representative 
of over 3,000 pupils who were in the larger population. 

The MSQ was essentially the same inventory used in 1960-61 except 
that the items had been simplified in an efibrt to adjust the vocabulary 
to the reading skills of sixth-grade pupils. A factor analysis of the MSQ 
indicated lliat the most important factor was teacher attractiveness, with 
additional factors of teacher competence, teacher fairness, and lack of 
pupil anxiety forming a combination which was less important than tl e 
first factor. 

The means for each of the 30 classes are shown in Table 1, arranged 
in terms of the top, middle, and bottom 10 classes on the October ad- 
ministration. 

The 1964-65 results were nearly identical to the 1966-61 results. 
There was a significant drop in average scores of positive pupil attitudes 
during the first 4 months of the school year. The mean score for the Oc- 
tober administration was 178.2 with a standard deviation of 20.52. The 
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TABLE 1 

Means of 30 Classes on the 1964—65 Michigan Student Questionnaire 


CLASS 

ADAflNISTflATION 


ADMINISTBATION 


OCT. 

JAN. 

MAY 

CLASS 

OCT. 

JAN. 

MAY 

1 

204.9 

194.7 

194,2 

16 

178.8 

178.0 

176.1 

2 

201.4 

200.0 

195.4 

17 

177.9 

185.4 

178.2 

3 

200.3 

204.9 

200.0 

IS 

176.2 

166.6 

169.3 

4 

199.6 

194.7 

192.3 

19 

175.4 

169.2 

167.0 

5 

197.5 

195.2 

195.2 

20 

173.8 

170.2 

166.5 

6 

197.0 

193.5 

189.9 

21 

166.4 

173.1 

175.0 

7 

193.6 

190.6 

187.9 

22 

166.2 

147.7 

150.4 

8 

192.0 

185.7 

175.9 

23 

165.1 

151.3 

143.8 

9 

191.6 

178.9 

186.5 

24 

162.7 

174.7 

173.9 

10 

190.3 

178.3 

176.3 

25 

162.7 

159.8 

160.8 

11 

180.9 

163.7 

156.3 

26 

158.1 

149.4 

147.2 

12 

179.2 

180.3 

176.2 

27 

158.1 

154.0 

161,2 

13 

178.8 

173.3 

164.5 

28 

157.2 

145.5 

139.2 

14 

176.8 

171.4 

155.7 

29 

156.6 

137.3 

147.7 

15 

175.2 

151.9 

155.7 

30 

149.9 

137.2 

142.2 


January administration had a mean of 172.2 and a standard deviation of 
31,13; and the May administration had a mean of 170.6 and a standard 
deviation of 30.60. 

The rest of this article will discuss the various factors that might be 
related to the observed change in attitude, one administration compared 
to the next 


factors not associated with change in attitude 

Simple regression is not an adequate explanation of these changes. 
While it is true that three low classes (Classes 21, 24, and 27) showed 
the highest positive changes, it is also true that three other low classes 
(Classes 22, 23, and 28) showed large decreases. The average loss (Octo- 
ber to May) of the bottom 10 classes was 6.2, compared to 7.6 for the 
total group. Furthermore, the top 10 classes do not show uniform loss 
but instead are symmetrically distributed about an average loss of 7.5. 

The correlations between administrations, based on individual scores, 
were positive and fairly highJ for October to Januaiy, r = .704; for Janu- 
ary to May, r = ,812; and October to May, r = .655. The correlation be- 
tween October and May, based on 30 class averages, is higher; r = .876. 
The correlations present a picture of a fairly stable response pattern 
both within and between classes. 
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There is the possibility that change in positive pupil attitudes might 
be associated with the average class IQ. socioeconomic status, or the 
percentage of A and B letter grades assigned to the pupils by the 
teacher. Table 2 shows such data for the nine classes which had high 
change losses and the seven classes with the least amount of change. 
The mean IQ for the high-change group was 113.5, while it was 112.3 
for the low-change group. Here the IQ scores used were those based on 
school records and probably involved different published tests. The me- 
dian socioeconomic rating for the high-change group was 71; a median 
rating of 70 was obtained for the low-change group. Here a rating on 
the National Opinion Research Center scale (Reiss, 1961) was made of 
the wage earner’s occupation as reported by the teacher. The mean per- 


TABUe 2 

Comparisons between High- and Low-Attilude Change Classes* 


HIGH CHANCE 




9 e > OF 

CLASS 


SES 

A&B 

NO. 

•Q 

RATING 

GRADES 

11 

121.6 

81 

75 

23 

104.2 

67 

33 

14 

111.7 

71 

64 

15 

118.5 

67 

52 

28 

109.8 

74 

41 

8 

110.8 

78 

57 

22 

110.3 

67 

63 

13 

116.0 

83 

80 

10 

112.7 

70 

42 

LOW CHANGE 




% OF 

CLASS 


SES 

A & B 

NO. 


RATING 

GRADES 

3 

■ 118.1 

65 

91 

17 

114.1 

78 

55 

25 

104.1 

69 

48 

5 

113.1 

70 

66 

16 

120.7 

71 

81 

12 

100.0 

63 

50 

27 

116.1 

83 

62 


*SES — socioeconomic status. 
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centage of A and B letter grades for the high-change group was 56.5 and 
for the low-change group, S4.5. While this last difference is consistent 
with a theory that change involving loss of positive attitudes is asso- 
ciated with receiving lov\'er grades, a z test between independent pro- 
portions yielded a value of 1.66 which was not high enough to reject the 
null hypothesis at the .05 level of significance. All of these data suggest 
that changes in class attitudes are not significantly associated with aver- 
age IQ, socioeconomic status, or grades given by the teacher. 

TWO FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 

In another study, Morrison (1966) has shown that Rotter’s notion of “ex- 
ternality” and “internality” (Rotter, Seeman, & Liversant, 1962) can be 
assessed among sixth-grade pupils. By externality is meant the tendency 
of a pupil to believe that his successes and failures are caused by forces 
beyond his control. By internality is meant the tendency to believe that 
successes and failures are self-determined and products of one's own be- 
havior. External children, according to Morrison’s conception, would be 
more likely to associate the good and bad outcomes of classroom learn- 
ing activities with the teacher who is a powerful source of influence. In- 
ternal children, on the other hand, would see themselves as more closely 
associated with the good and bad characteristics of learning outcomes. 

A test of intemality-extemality was administered to all the pupils in 
the 30 classes during the Januaiy administration of tests. The test con- 
sisted of 26 items, each containing two statements, and the pupils re- 
sponded by marking the statement in each item which they believed 
was more often true. Typical items were: (a) “If you study you will do 
well on a test,” or (b) “People who score the highest on a test are lucky. 

— (a) "Most of the time children get the respect they deserve from oth- 
ers,” or (b) “Many times a child can tiy hard and no one will pay atten- 
tion to him.” — (fl) “Usually other people choose me for a friend,” or (b) 
“Usually I choose my own friends.” — (a) “Children get into trouble be- 
cause their parents punish them loo much,” or (b) “The trouble with 
most children is that their parents are too easy with them.” 

Each item was scored 1 if the internal response was chosen and 2 if 
the external response was selected, giving a possible range from 26 to 52 
for the total scores. The actual scores ranged from 26 to 49. Students in 
the lower third of the distribution (raw stxires of 31 and below) were de- 
fined as internals and those in the upper third (raw scores of 36 and 
above) were defined as externals. 

In addition to these tests each of the 30 classrooms was visited by an 
observer trained to code verbal communication into the 10 categories of 
interaction analysis developed by Flanders (1965). More than six visits 
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were made to each class and more than 7,000 tallies were recorded by 
observers. The main results of interaction analysis will be reported else- 
where; the interest for the moment is in the incidence of praise and en- 
couragement expressed by the teachers during these visits. The occur- 
rence of this type of teacher statement varied from low of S.% to a high 
of 2.12 of all tallies recorded by the observer. The problems of reliabil- 
ity among observers and the representativeness of the interaction sam- 
pled are too complex to be discussed here. It can be said, however, that 
the relative objectivity of the observation data, or lack of it, would affect 
the data from all classes equally and cannot account for any of the dif- 
ferences about to be discussed. 

It was hypothesized in this study that: 

1. External children have a greater negative shift in attitude than do 
internal children. 

2. The classes of low-praise teachers have a greater negative shift in 
attitude than do the classes of high-praise teachers. 

3. The attitudes of external children are more affected by the praise 
and encouragement of the teacher than are the attitudes of internal chil- 
dren. 

To test these hypotheses a two-way analysis of covariance in the case 
of unequal or disproportionate numbers of observations in the subclasses 
was performed using the third attitude inventory scores as the depend- 
ent variable and adjusting with the scores from the first administration. 
Table 3 includes the October means, the May means, and May means 
adjusted for the initial attitudes, and the change means. These are ar- 
ranged in sub-groups of internal and external pupils and pupils with 
high-praise and low-praise teachers. 

The slope of the regression line was .845, and the analysis of covari- 
ance yielded an error mean square of 520.7. The main effect for internal 
versus external pupils produced a mean square of 18,331 and the result- 
ing F ratio is significant at well beyond the .01 level (F = 35.20, 
Aj — 1/473). The main effect for pupils of high-praise versus low-praise 
teachers produced a mean square of 7,128, also resulting in an F ratio 
which is significant at well beyond the .01 level (F = 13.69, df= 1/473). 
However, the interaction of pupil types and teacher styles resulted in a 
mean square of only 90, which is not significant (F = .17). 

These results indicate that not only did external pupils have less posi- 
tive attitudes than did internal pupils early in the school year, but when 
the May scores are adjusted by the October scores, it is apparent that 
external pupils experienced significantly greater declines in their atti- 
tudes than did internal pupils. Also, pupils with low-praise teachers 
showed greater losses in positive attitudes during the year than did pu- 
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TABLE 3 

Initial, Final, and Adjusted Means of Attitude Scores from 
Analysis of Covariance by Pupil Type and Teacher Style 




PUPILS 


TEACHER STYLE 

INTERNAL 

EXTERNAL 

ALL 

High-praise 

Initial M 

190.6 

171.0 

183.9 

Final M 

187.3 

159.2 

177.7 

Adjusted Af 

163.7 

152.1 

159.7 

Change Af 

-3.3 

-11.8 

-6.2 

Low-praise 

Initial M 

178.7 

121.5 

143.9 

Final Af 

173.1 

111.3 

135.5 

Adjusted Af 

159.5 

146.0 

151.3 

Change Af 

-5.6 

-10.2 

-8.4 

All 

Initial M 

185.8 

137.8 

162.6 

Final Af 

181.6 

127.1 

155,2 

Adjusted Af 

162.0 

148.0 

— 

Change M 

-4.2 

-10.7 



pils with high-praise teachers. However, there was no evidence that the 
attitudes of external children were more affected by praise or lack of 
praise on the part of the teacher than were the attitudes of the internal 
children. 


Discussion and Conclusions 

In two separate projects the attitude inventory scores indicate that posi- 
tive perceptions of pupils toward their teacher and their class activities 
decrease sometime during the first 4 months of the school year. In the 
second project these changes were shown to be unrelated to IQ, perfor- 
mance grades assigned by the teacher, and the socioeconomic ratings of 
the father’s occupation. Two hypotheses about changes in attitude were 
supported. First, external pupils experience a greater loss of positive at- 
titudes toward school than do internal pupils. Second, in classrooms of 
teachers who provide less praise and encouragement there is greater loss 
of positive attitudes than in classrooms of teachers who provide more 
praise and encouragement. The third hypothesis was not supported 
since the interaction effects in Table 3 are not significant 
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One inference to be drawn is that the type of youngster who is more 
dependent on external influences seems to be more likely to suffer a loss 
of positive expectations than is the one who is more dependent on inter- 
nal influences. In addition, pupil altitudes toward the teacher and the 
learning activities seem to be related to teacher behavior. Whether this 
difference in pupil attitudes is the result of the different teacher behav- 
iors, or the different amounts of teacher praise and encouragement are 
the result of the pupils being more or less deserving of that praise, is not 
clear from the evidence of the present study. The absence of a signifi- 
cant difference between high-change and low-change classes with re- 
spect to the percentage of A and B grades given by the teacher (Table 
2) would indicate that the pupils’ performance was not the deciding fac- 
tor. Also, previous studies (Flanders, 1963, 1965) have indicated that 
teacher behavior is the more dominant factor and that differences in 
such patterns of teacher influence tend to be greater between different 
teachers than between different situations for the same teacher. 

In this sample, differences among the pupils had a greater effect than 
the presence or absence of a small amount of teacher praise and encour- 
agement Future studies of the erosion of positive pupil attitudes may 
wish to take into account other differences among pupils as well as dif- 
ferences in teacher behavior. 

This study did not provide direct evidence concerning two opposite 
hypotheses about the erosion of positive pupil attitudes. One theory is 
that the pupils become disenchanted with the teacher during the first 
few months of the school year. A second theory, based on the assump- 
tion that the October scores are inflated or too high, is that as the pupils 
learn to trust their teacher they do not overestimate their ratings as they 
felt compelled to do with a strange teacher. Without going into detail, 
the authors tend toward the first of these two theories, primarily because 
the teacher s behavior is the predominant infiuence in the typical class- 
room; but much more evidence will be required before any conclusions 
can be reached. 

Meantime, lack of loss of positive attitudes may be the mark of a good 
match between teaching behavior and particular attributes among pu- 
pils. Apparently, in most classrooms such a match does not exist. 
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3. THE MORAL REPUTATION CORRELATES 
OF COMPETENCE REPUTATION* 

Roy Gladstone 


A. Problem 

This experiment was designed to discover f 

evaluative but morally neutral information *‘’“'<='■.‘'‘ 17 '™“'^ 
stereotyped expectations about the moral „f ffie 

dren. To this end a kind of case history was of ™ 

children. The information given described ^ re 

competent and two as generally incompetent. The c 
modLd into two forms varying only in the 

the evaluative adjectives were varied whUe rn the ““X 

tives “good” and “bad" were used throughout ■"d-ate *e -ato'-n 
The latter material was designed (fmitlessly as it °ut) to disjvm 

whether the moral meaning of good and bad might not have 

‘“"Ifo^s were followed by the same questions. T^^tions wem 

of the “guess-who” form, some ascribing °*"tvWch had 

moral bLvior. It was the latter quesltons, the '^"“o ffie 

not been supplied, which were the critical questions. The answers 

• ]a of social rayd.olo.y. 1963. 59. 283-288. Iteprin.erl wiU. permission oflhe 

author and the publisher. The Journal Press. 
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others were ignored. All the questions were repeated twice, first as 
forced-choice questions, then with the inclusion of “no information 
given” as an alternative. The latter questions were designed to discover 
whether or not the Ss knew they were answering the critical questions 
on the basis of inference. The S could give as many answers to each 
question as he wished but was required to give at least one answer. 

After finishing the questions the Ss were allowed to comment on the 
feelings they had had while dealing with the material and the questions. 


B. Questionnaire 

The questionnaire is largely reproduced below. Questions 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
16, and the counterparts of those questions in the second (repeated) set 
of questions are the critical questions. The material was given to the Ss 
in reproduced form with separate ans\ver sheets. The directions on tlie 
first and second pages were read with special emphasis upon those por- 
tions indicating that the Ss were to ask no questions after starting and to 
answer all the questions. It was pointed out that they could say what 
they thought about the material on the last page. 

Directions: 

Read the following infonnation as rapidly as you can and still understand it. 
After finishing the material you will be asked some questions based upon it. 

Fred, Jim, Ted and Jack were all the same age, they all grew up in the 
same small town, and then went to the same schools. They were in school be- 
fore I got to know them. Fred was an excellent student and, in contrast to 
some students who made high grades by sheer labor, Fred had a fine head on 
his shoulders. Ted was a very competent mechanic. Ted’s high mechanical 
ability enabled him to sail through his shop courses with ease. 

Unfortunately, Jim and Jack were poor students. Jim’s faulty arithmetic was 
the despair of his teacher while Jack’s reading nearly drove his teachers fran- 
tic. 

All four boys went out for athletics. Ted was outstanding as a half-back 
while Fred’s expert fielding made him outstanding at baseball. Basketball was 
the sport chosen by Jack but persistent tumbling kept him on the sidelines. 
Likewise, Jim's inability to hold the ball kept him off the football team. 

As might be expected, Fred and Ted liked school while Jim and Jack dis- 
liked school. Since the teachers in the school were really a decent lot, Fred 
and Ted s reaction pleased them and Jim and Jack’s reaction really distressed 
them. Nevertheless, there was a general feeling that Ted and Fred would be 
successful while the feeling was pretty general that Jim and Jack would be un- 
successful. 
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One of the counselors became interested in this reaction and decided to try 
to discover just how valid it was. He did a study several years after the boys 
had graduated. He emerged with the following report: 


Automobile 

Jack: ancient Oldsmobile 
Ted: late model Mercury 
Fred: late model fiuick 
Jim: dilapidated Kaiser 

Work and Reputation in Work 

Jim: inept carpenter 
Fred: good salesman 
Jack: inefRcient clerk 
Ted: competent bank teller 

Home Appearance 

Jack: shabby, small 
Ted: clean, fairly large, attractive 
Jim; poor section of town, paint peeling 
Fred: lovely, spacious 

Turn this page over and go on with the next page. Read the Directions care- 
fully. 

Work rapidly in answering the following questions. Do not turn back to the 
information sheet. Answer all the questions. Some of the questions require you 
to make an inference from what you have read rather than being directly 
stated in that material. Do not ask any questions until the papers are col- 
lected. After that you may ask questions. 

Use the answer sheet provided. There may be more than one right answer. 
Do not change any answers after you have put them down- 

(1) Who was (were) the best 5tudent(s)? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(2) Who was (were) liked by the teachers? 

(a) Ted \b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(3) Who was (were) best in arithmetic? 

(o) Ted (b) Fred (c)Jack (d)Jim 

(4) Who cheated on tests? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack Jim 

(5) Who was (were) best in automotive mechanics? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(6) Who was (were) most willing to help the other children in school? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 
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(7) Who was (were) best in football? 

(a) Ted (h) Fred (c) Jack (d)Jim 

(8) Who was (were) willing to cheat in order to win on the play- 
ground? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(9) Who was (were) best in baseball? 

(fl) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(10) Who tended to pick on smaller children? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(11) Who had most difficulty with arithmetic? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(12) Who was outstandingly kind to the crippled mascot of the teams? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(13) Who had most difficulty with reading? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(14) Who failed to make the basketball team? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d)jim 

(15) Whose careers seemed most desirable? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c) Jack (d) Jim 

(16) Who picked up little things on the job and brought them home for 
his personal use? 

(a) Ted (b) Fred (c)Jack (d)Jim 

(17) The teachers made predictions about the future success of the boys. 
Which boys were they right about? 

(o)Ted (b)Fred (c)Jack (d)Jim 

Go on to the next page. 

On the next page the questions given above were repeated with the 
following alternatives: (a) No infonnation given (b) Ted (c) Fred (d) 
Jack (e) Jim. This was followed by another page, mostly blank, which 
was headed: r & • / » 


WhJe workmg on the preceding material most people have reactions of one 
sort or another which they don’t have when deaUng with most of the things 
woA- 7** 7?^ questions they answer. What reactions did you have while 


C. Subjects 

Forty-one Ss answered the questionnaire reproduced above while 42 an- 
srvered die modilied form. Four answer sheets were voided as a result of 
not haying ansivers to the critical questions or of having marks on all 
four alternatives on all or most of those questions. The Ss were all stu- 
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dents at the Oklahoma Stale University taking Introductory Psychology. 
There were about 60 per cent freshmen, 30 per cent sophomores, five per 
cent juniors and five per cent seniors. Females comprised 60 per cent of 
the class, males 40 pet cent. ,r „ 

The occupations of their fathers as indicated hy the Ss ranged from 
“farmer and laborer" to “hank director." Evaluating the occupat.ons 
rather crudely with the aid of the Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale 
Manual, Table 2 (1), there were about five per cent at the lower-wor - 
ing level, 10 per cent working, 30 per cent middle-workmg, 30 per cen 
middle, 20 per cent upper-middle, five per cent upper, and zero per cent 
upper-upper. The number in the upper class is probably inflated. 


D. Results 

When the students answered the portion of the questions <>“ -l>jch they 
were allowed to answer “no information given, 

Xlm“ngly that they realized they had been given no direct informa- 
to SlMch the^ might have been enabled to give answers to *e 
critical questions. There were 448 “no rnformation “"'«e" to 31 an 
swers of any other kind. The essay material gave a^ tional evidenc 
that the Ss were aware of the circumstances and ■" Xou”d 

that many Ss felt they had been confused by the “d“s- 

not remeUer well who had done what. Several of *e Ss ■ndmated d^ 

comfort in being forced to make an '!-*°“‘ fbov‘^^i 00^0 

mation. Some sited rather indignantly that just because a boy 

good Student is no indication that he will c eat. of the Ss they 

® Whatever the memory faults or qualrns of conscience « *e Sstey 
were not prevented from giving overwhelining , PP 

Jack and jL, the incompetents, when to^gues^w 

The votes were counted as s mted for both Ted and 

one vote for the team of Ted and F f ,5 for both teams 

Fred this was still counted as one vote. Some Ssvo df^ b ^ 

On the question, "who ‘cheated on teste? J 

Jack and Jim (the incompetents) 78 ‘o ” ■ ^ 78 to 

ing to help other children (Question 6) ^ 

four. The vote on Question 8 

five. On Question 10 (bullying) Jack ““ nj Fred were elected 

to three. On Question 12 (who was kind?) ^ed and ^re 

72 to 15. On Question 16 (theft) n t& 

Jim. The indignant Ss were only slightly less excre 

of Jack and Jim. 
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One question, "who was liked by the teachers?” was an anomaly de- 
signed to make the process of inference seem tenable. As expected, on 
the forced-choice question the Ss inferred that Ted and Fred would be 
liked, the vote being 78 to three, but the surprise came on Question 19 
when the Ss were allowed to answer "no information.” They answered as 
follows: no information, 17; Ted and Fred, 68; and Jack and Jim, three. 
Apparently the Ss were convinced that poor students just aren’t loved 
by teachers. Also they were evidently co^used by the switch in alterna- 
tives since many voted “no information” and “Ted” both. 

There was no evidence of the conditioning effects of the words "good” 
and “bad.” This is not to say that there was no conditioning— the over- 
whelming stereotyping effects gave the conditioning effects, if any, scant 
chance to evidence themselves. Of course it is possible to suggest that 
the results obtained were a partial function of the conditioning powers 
of all the adjectives, but the fact that many of the Ss recognized that 
they were answering on the basis of an incompetent-immoral stereotype 
militates against the conditioning hypothesis. However, only further ex- 
perimentation can settle the question. 


E. Conclusion 


Poor Jacks and Jims. 


F. Summary 

Two fictitious boys were described as competent in many areas and two 
as incompetent in the same areas. College students, principally of the 
rniddle class, then were given forced-choice tests requiring them to de- 
cide which of the boys would be moral and kind and which immoral 
and not kind. Overwhelmingly the students indicated they thought the 
competent boys would be moral and kind and the incompetent boys 
would be immoral and not kind. 

While verbal conditioning could be used to explain the results it 
seems more reasonable to assume that stereotyping is the real culprit. 
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4. SEX AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE AS 

VARIABLES IN TEACHER RATINGS OF THE 
adjustment and classroom behavior 

OF NEGRO AND OTHER SEVENTH-GRADE 
STUDENTS * 


Lois-ellin Datta, Earl Schaefer, and Malcolm Davis 


Little is known about the associates of teachers 

white pupUs although the importance of teachers opinions and the tact 
that thVare related® to demographic variables such as sex and socioeco- 
nomic status appears to be well documented. 

It has frequently been reported that teachers are f “ 

scribe boys than girls as maladjusted or as behavior 
1959, Goldstein £c Chorost, 1966, Long & Hendersom im Vroegh^& 
Handrich, 1966) and that children from 
likely than ‘ower-class^i.dr^ to -e^ 

and opportunities (Sexton, lyolA om attend the 

even alng children of equal academic who attend 

same school, students whose at upper- 

employed are described less favorably than^e students trom pp 

and middle-class families (Davidson 6c Lan& 1^- j ^jbed unfa- 

There is considerable evidence that students 
vorably by their teachers tend (ii) to escri^ them and (c) to re- 
(b) to be aware of their teachers’ ,mor UP-^™ ftorably 

ceive lower grades than students *1 jg 49 . pox, Lippitt, & 

(Davidson 6c Lang, 1960, de Gtoa -noof Despite ' agreement that 

Schmuck, 1964, Goldblatt 6c Tyson. _ Desp^ e “g 

teacher attitudes toward Negro children should be higniy imp 

•Pio., Lois-ellin Da.Ia, Ead Schaefer. and 

Aptitude as Variables m Teache« Ratings Ltnial of Educational Psychol- 

10 , of Negro and O.hcr Sevenlh^i^e Associalion. 

ogy. 59. 1968, 94-101. Copynght 1968 by the A Pettigrew for sta- 

and reproduced by permission. The au re linearity of regression and Ann 

tistical guidance and for computation ® ,-,rf.tTfion of results. 

Drake for her assistance in the analysis and in erp 
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PROCEDURE 

One teacher was selected at random from each S’s schedule card. Both 
to conserve teacher time and to avoid, insofar as possible, biasing the 
data with respect to individual differences among raters, no teacher was 
asked to evaluate more than five students. In the “lower middle-class” 
school, all 17 seventh-grade teachers were included in the survey; in the 
other two schools, 76.7% (23 out of 34) of the seventh-grade teachers 
participated. Twenty of these 40 teachers taught general education 
courses, five taught mathematics, and the remaining 15 taught subjects 
such as physical education, language, music, and art. Thirty-six of the 
teachers were white and 30 were women. Class assignment in the sys- 
tem, and therefore selection for inclusion in the sample, was random 
with respect to pupil and teacher ethnic group and sex. 

The teachers were contacted by mail. The covering letter stated that 
the intention of the study was to standardize the instruments and re- 
quested the teachers cooperation in describing the adjustment and 
classroom behavior of the five students selected for him or her. 

The questionnaires were distributed in November 1965. Of the 200 eli- 
gible students, 178 were rated and 153 records were sufficiently com- 
plete to be included in the analyses. There were significant differences 
in the proportion of records returned by ethnic group (92% returns for 
Other Ss as compared with 61% returns for Negro Ss), but not by sex. 
Nonreturns were due primarily to insufficient teacher time and to the 
fact tliat 11 pupils had left the school system between the time of selec- 
tion and rating. 

MEASURES 

The teachers were asked to rate the students* adjustment on the follow- 
ing scale which was developed by Ullman (1952) and modified by Glide- 
well, Domkee, and Kantor (1963). The first two categories of Glidewell 
et al.’s scale were revised to emphasize social rather than academic 
accomplishment as the criterion of adjustment 

1. Well adjusted. A happy child who is well adjusted in his relation- 
ships with others and in his activities. 

2. No significant problems. A child who gets along reasonably well 
and has little or no difficulty adjusting to others or to classroom activi- 
ties. 

3. Subclinically disturbed. A child who is not so happy as he might 
be; lus moderate difficulties getting on; and to whom growing up repre- 
sents somctlung of a struggle. 
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4. Clinically disturbed. A child who has, or at his present rate is 
likely to have, serious problems of adjustment, and needs clinical help 
because of such problems. 

It will be noted that with this instrument the teachers were not asked 
to identify students who presented problems in classroom management; 
attention was rather directed toward a more clinical definition of social 
and emotional adjustment. 

The teachers were then asked to rate each of their students on the 
Classroom Behavior Inventory, (CBI), a recently developed 320-item 
questionnaire (Schaefer, Aaronson, & Burgoon, 1966). The question- 
naire items were intended to describe behavior and to reduce as much 
as possible inferences about motives and feelings. Sample items in- 
cluded: "Often disagrees with what others suggesC’ “Brags how he is 
able to outwit others,” "Begins work at once, as soon as something is as- 
signed, Seldom talks to other children before or after class,” “Sticks to 
old ways of doing things; hates to make changes.” 

The teacher was asked to describe the behavior of each child for each 
item, with the following response options: 1. Not at all like the child, 2. 
Very little like the child, 3. Somewhat like the child, and 4. Very much 
like the child. The specific Instructions were; 

Please give a response to every item and base your response upon your 
personal observation and experience with the pupil. In the case of items 
relating to behavior which you have not observed, respond as you would 

expect this child to behave as a general rule. 


There are five-item scales. Scale reliabilities for the sample of 153 
Ss as estmated by Kuder-Richardson formula 20 ranged from .73 to .96. 
The median internal consistency scale reliability was .86. A principal 
components analysis, Varimax rotation, yielded three factors. Scales 
escri ing perseverance, conscientiousness, concentration, achievement 
and methodicalness had loadings of 
. . on Factor I, Positive task orientation.” Irritability, argumenta- 

tiveness attention seeking, boastfulness, quarrelsomeness, and domin- 
ance a oa in^ of .86-.93 on Factor II, “Verbal aggression.” Active 
helpfulness, cheerfiilness, and gregariousness had high negative loadings 
and social withdrawal, depression, and emotional passivity had high 
positive loadings on Factor III, "Inlioversion-extroversion.” Adjustment 
mtmgs ^rrelated .43. .43, and - .48. respectively, with the three 
“.n of oach S were computed for the six scales 

with the highest loadings on each of the three factors. (Due to computer 
Imutalions, true factor scores could not be computed. The average 
scores would be expected, however, to correlate highly with the true 
factor scores.) ^ 
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Scholastic aptitude was estimated by the California Mental Maturity 
Test, Short Form, (CMMT), which had been administered in the last 
part of the sixth grade. CMMT IQ equivalents were used in the analyses 
as measures of scholastic aptitude. Also reported are grade-equivalent 
scores for the Iowa Silent Heading Test, which was administered at the 
beginning of the seventh grade. 


Results 

The distribution of adjustment ratings by sex and ethnic group is shown 
in Table 1. Only 4% of all Ss were descrfoed as clinical problems, 33% 
of the students were described as very well adjusted, 40% were de- 
scribed as presenting no problems and 23% were described as subcJini- 
cal problems, a distribution similar to that reported by Ullman (1952) 
for ninth-grade white students. Clinically and subclinically maladjusted 
categories were pooled for the following 2X3 comparisons. Girls were 
significantly more likely than boys to be rated as well adjusted 
(X® = 15.24, p < .01), whether the students were Other (X® « 6.43, 
p < .05) or Negro (X® » 12.64, p < .01). Other students were more 
likely than Negro students to be rated as well adjusted if the students 
were girls (X* * 8.40, p < .05), but not if the students were boys 
(X* = 2.30, p < 50). 

Among Other students there was no significant relation beriveen IQ 
and adjustment (r — — .05, p > .10), whether the students were girls 
(r = - .16, p > .10) or boys (r = .06, p > .10). There was no 
relation between scholastic aptitude and adjustment for Negro girls 


TABLE 1 

Percentages ol Other and Negro, Male and Female Seventh-Grade 
Students Rated as Adjusted and Maladjusted by Their Teachers 


RACE A^•D SEX 

A’ 

TEACilCn KATUVeS OF ADJUSTHIEST 


VEIit WELL 

NO 

rnOBE£.M5 

S0«C14.N'JCAE 

CLLSICAL 

Odicr 






Male 

42 

31% 

33% 

33% 

3% 

Female 

47 

53% 

32% 

13 % 

2% 

Negro 






Male 

31 

16% 

35% 

35% 

13% 

Female 

29 

24% 

66% 

10% 

0% 

Total 

149 

33% 

40% 

23% 

4% 
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(r .01, p > .10) but the less able Negro boys were more likely 
than were the brighter Negro boys to be described as subclinically or 
chmcally disturbed (r = -.48, p<.01). Scholastic aptitude is thus 
shown to be a significant associate of teachers’ ratings of adjustment 
only with Negro boys. ^ 


ANALYSES BY ETHNIC GROUP AND SEX 
FOR THE WHOLE SAMPLE 


mm™ unweighted means analysis of variance (Winer, 1962) was 
ae W 111 for each of the W scales. On 18 of 

stle? fte eff r r'Tr* ">= '“S '-el. On 46 

one scale “W V ^gnlUunnf at the .05 level. On only 

s“ taterlt T. “ ''Snificant Ethnic Croup X 

sienifieanMv ir. .i. ^ mean IQ for Negro Ss, 87.5, was 

srofaZ for Other Ss. While 

soription of bo™^LH°“ f ''o'" ‘'iHurenUnl dos- 

compared L Other Ssm'ghf'h '’’"“'“'f “ attributed to Negro Ss as 

rather than with ethnic group per sT”"”""’ “‘tholastio ability 

iance due to ethnic'aronir'*!t°^°'°;?*'°' difficulties in isolating the var- 

because of the low overlap in the'cMNir'd^'h-n^ 
try of IQ/adjustment and distributions and the asymme- 

submissive” correlated - •^ri -.u ® correlations. As an example, 

for Negro boyr-memodTir * "? Oth- girls and + 40 

girls afd Ne/m’ b^fbut for Ofe W ^ '^'8™ 

was not appropriate since r ^ ^ of covariance 

idence of a linear relation’ betwrenVh'^d®"’ 

tic aptitude as measured by the CMMx'^ variables and scholas- 

izations to the upper end of ih. rrtstrictions on general- 

defensible approach seemed to be a distribution, the most 

ethnic group, sex, and IQ. nree-way analysis of variance for 


ANALYSES BY SEX, ETHNIC GROUP 
AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
for IQ EQUIVALENT SUBSAMPLES 
The overlap between Other anrl m 

from IQ 68 to 114, Other sfndents'J^Uh“lo''**‘l!"'^ distributions range 
dropped from these analyses in order to = 37) wei 

all Ss with IQs below 68 (N = 6) were matching IQ group 

V O) were also dropped. "Higher” Ss wei 
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TABLE 2 

Means and Ns ol Teacher Ratings on Factor Scores: I, 
Task Orientation (TO); II. Verbal Aggression (VA); Ex- 
Iroversion (E) and Introversion (I) by Scholastic Apti- 
tude, Ethnic Gro up and Sex lor Seventh-Grade Students 

FACTOR SCORE MEANS 


MEAN 

MEAN READING 


CROUP* 

N 

CM.MT IQ 

achievement 

TO 

VA 

E 

I 

Males— Negro 

Low IQ 

High IQ 

15 

11 

81.5 

105.2 

3.9 

4.9 

9.8 

11.7 

12.1 

9.9 

11.6 

13.8 

12.7 

12.1 

Other 

Low IQ 

High IQ 

VH IQ 

8 

11 

20 

78.9 

109.4 

122.9 

4.5 

6.6 

9.5 

13.5 

11.8 

13.2 

10.1 

11.7 

9.5 

14.2 

13.4 

13.8 

11.3 

10.8 

12.6 

Females— Negro 
Low IQ 

High IQ 

18 

7 

86.7 

104.1 

5.4 

6.9 

11.7 

14.7 

9.1 

6.3 

13.8 

13.5 

10.5 

9.3 

Other 

Low IQ 

High IQ 

VH IQ 

11 

17 

17 

87.9 

108.2 

123.5 

5.7 

7.6 

9.6 

15.2 

15.7 

15.0 

6.8 

7.1 

8.1 

14.4 

15.5 
15.5 

10.3 

8.9 

9.1 


■CMMT IQ (very high. 115-1-10; high, 99-114; low, 68 08). 


defined by IQs between 99 and 114; “lower” Ss were defin^ byJQs 
between 68 and 98. Two-way unweighted means ana y 
(ethnic group and scholastic ability) were computed for each of *e 
Scales fir th^ IQ-selected samples of boys an |f ^4^00^' for 
were significant for ethnic group at .11) level, xi w S reliable 
scholastic aptitude, and 27 of the interactions were stati hca ly rel aW 
For expository simplicity we will describe f Pj^^jtompfeted 

of the 2 X 2 X 2 unweighted means ana ysis 
for average scores. To facilitate inteTiretation 

version s^res, the scales which measured intmver^on f 

were considered separately. The means for the eight cells 
the four average scores are shown in Table 2. 

sox. As Table 3 indicates, on three of the four average scoreSj^se^ac^ 

counted for a significant portion of , (ira„ boys to be 

higher than boys in task orientaUon and were less iix y 
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TABLE 3 

F Ratios for Unweighted Means Analyses of Variance by 
Scholastic Aptitude, Ethnic Group, and Sex Computed 
for Average Scores' Derived from Teachers’ Ratings of 
the Classroom Behavior of Seventh-Grade Students 




F RATIOS FOR 

FACTOR SCORES 


SOURCE 

TO 

VA 

E 

I 

A Scholastic 
aptitude 

1.77 

1.13 

0.81 

2.48 

B Ethnic group 

8.91' 

0.31 

a.si- 

1.98 

C Sex 

14.27* 

24.77* 

2.92*’ 

11.33' 

AXB 

4.82* 

5.61' 

0.42 

.00 

AXC 

1.42 

0.43 

.00 

.41 

BXC 

0.83 

0.20 

.00 

.80 

A XB XC 

1.44 

0.07 

3.20 ‘ 

.03 


Onentalion (TO); II. Verbal Aggression (VA); HI. Extroversion-Introver- 
sion (E-1); and Extroversion (E) and Introversion (I). 


•p<.05. 

«p<.0l. 

•p<.00l. 


as eifter verbally aggressive or as high in introversion; boys, 
regardless of ethnic group, were more likely than girls to be described 
as withdrawn, asocial, and emotionally passive. To see if the effect of 
ih« nil, of variance were computed on factor scores for 

^uai^^ ’S ‘’r ‘■’‘S'’”'’ '’‘gf'o'. “"d fo'ver) and sea: 

cfaT and® r "n ‘foscribed as more withdrawn, aso- 
ont Z^h ,h ^ fo-- *o students 

SrZd a n ^ ^ignffioantly more often 

act “"<• actively helpful. Sex did not inter- 
version (at the dSir '''' “oy footer except extro- 

ca‘;™°no?Ih“‘'°- -''’”'“'‘‘= "Ot account for a signifi- 

cant portion of the variance on any factor. ^ 

Ethnic group Ethnic group accounted fur a signiBcant portion of the 
variance on task orientation and extroversion. Negro studeifts were more 

Sn^mT -fo^oibod® s low in task orienta- 

tion and. at the .10 level, were less likely to be described as helpful. 
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cheerful, and gregarious. For two factors, task orientation and verbal ag- 
gression, the interaction of ethnic group with scholastic aptitude was 
significant. On task orientation, the difference between Negro and OthM 
students was greater among lower-IQ than among higher-IQ Ss, re^r 
less of sex. On verbal aggression, the effect of ethnic group depended on 
scholastic aptitude: among brighter students, Negro Ss were desmibed 
as less verbally aggressive than were Other Ss, while among low-It,) stu- 
dents, Negro Ss were described as more verbally aggressive than were 
Other Ss. The interaction of sex, ethnic group, and scholastic aptitude 
were significant at the .10 level for extroversion; the difference between 
boys and girls, and Other and Negro students depended mainly on the 
low average rating of 11.6 received by low-IQ Negro boys and >iigh 
ratings of 15.5 and 15.5 received by high- and very high-IQ 0*er gi . 

The results of these analyses and of analyses of the 64 mdividua 
scales for the IQ equivalent subsamples are summarized in the following 

'T Among Negro students, low-IQ Ss were more 
as low in adjustaent, low in task-orientation, verbally , 

hous, asocial, and unruly. They were seen neither as well behaved nor 
as studious. Higher-IQ Negro Ss were likely to be described as task or 
ented, methodtol, persevering, sociable, tmstful, ^»bmisswe, and a low 
in rebelliousness and verbal aggression. They were seen as well 
haved, hardworking, studious pupils. i^pcr-rihed 

2. Among Other^tudents, low-IQ Ss were more 
as task orfented, low in verbal aggression compliant, ““ 

considerate. The CMMT and reading 

they are not achieving despite the high ‘ovel of academic and social ef 
forf described: not unpredictably, low-IQ 0*er w^e “ 
lower in self-esteem, and as more tense and fatigued tha ^ 

three subgroups. The higher /<? Other Ss were bkely to be d«onb dj 
task oriented, verbally aggressive, inquisitive, enthusiastic, and 

"'in the IQ equivalent ®edon of *e associaU™ 

descriptions of classroom behavior, but , _f c --j d„e nrimarily 

tends to be contingent on the scholastic apiu 

to the unfavorable descriptions of g behaviors de- 

IQ students, particularly Negr<> y • (he 

scribed by the teachers suggest that A V demands of school by 

higher IQ Negro student tend to cojw nroblems in classroom 

working hard and carefully and by “If™ have resigned from 

management. The low-IQ Negro studcn app unruly, and un- 

the educational process and is be associated willi 

involved, behaving in ways generally consiucreu 
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educational failure and classroom management difficulty. The data sug- 
gest that the Other, higher IQ student may be freer to adopt a mode of 
response characterized by exploration, dominance, independence, and 
academic interest. 

3. Regardless of ethnic group or scholastic aptitude, boys were more 
likely to be described as hyperactive, asocial, verbally and physically 
aggressive, and tense and were less likely to be described as friendly, 
methodical, persevering, task oriented, and well adjusted than were girls. 
They were not likely, however, to be described as lower in such traits as 
enthusiasm, inquisitiveness, leadership, verbal expressiveness, academic 
ability, nor as higher in conformance. 


Discussion 

“f study is that the unfavorable description 
ot the Negro student is associated primarily with Ss of lower scholastic 
questions may be raised concerning the interpre- 
Srirtd^ finding in addition to the limitations imposed by the re- 
“P'‘*“de and by the small Ns: (a) is it an ar- 
actual ^ teachers' descriptions observations of 

ited in cnm Perceptions that would be considered biased or lim- 

1 ^ '^hat other observers might report? 

and ethnif>°<r”°^ whethCT the interaction among scholastic aptitude 
amunf or mZ'’/ with Negroes in particular, with mLrity 

10 Other t ^‘al class. The description of the low- 

mands of S '>y '^‘'dd to confonn to the de- 

Thco whifelh H “ *■" S-x-d grades and good behavior in 

Z^s mo e Negro studLt does not and 

fmm low-income frames** 8®"«ally attributed to children 

community, *'thtrt'*wMe*n^i({^™ reported that in a small, midwestem 
teachers’ classroom behavior ratiZ'rh“^‘°'''i”™'' '■'“'-"‘‘“"ga, and 
carefully matched for Negro and wV. Z a was 

latious Long race, selS.^ Z? Z '“=■ 

other studies with social dasa Only Si MirroTZH *“? 
from 8 to 16 years, were involved LmfsmZ Z ’ ” T 

de^nitp flux snmm.rla.afr u sample, it is possible that 

despite the somewhat homogeneous neighborhoods. Other and higher- 
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aptitude Negro students came from less-deprived homes than did low- 
er-aptitude Negro Ss. , , x -xi- 

2. We have referred to teachers’ descriptions rather than to either 
teachers’ perceptions or students’ behavior. The teachers had access to 
intellieence test and reading scores and knew the students ethnic group 
and sex. Whether in this instance the frequently postulated interaction 
between expectations and observations is weighted more heavily with 
expectations or was formed by observation relatively independent oi 

teachers’ a priori values, is moot. _ 

Considering the “observation" interpretation, results similar to ours 
have been noted for younger children whose teachers had volunteered 
for the assignment. Such teachers might be expected to be somewh 
more favorably disposed toward the children than 
ers assigned to schools in low-income Negro neighborhoods. Lamb 
Ziller, and Maloney (1963) found, for example that white 6-"^ 
most from Headstart experiences and that the Negro boy bo* le^st 
favorably described by his teacher and l*e y *“ 
preschool program. The description of the brig er g 
Lre “compliLt” is congruent with the report 
white liberal-arts college students, Negro liberal-arts 
higher on deference and lower on exhibitionism, au on y. Schedule 
nance on the self-descriptive Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

“opinion” interpretation. Hosenjha. ,m) a^d 
ers (1966) have shown that students’ IQs and ““"T P ””a1 
tend to increase when teachers are led to believe the chi d s 
potential is high relative to an equally br-gW contml S who", t^e 
Lcher believes has lower intellectual potential. . 

demonstrated, however, more -llabty inJounger^*an children 

Rotter’s (1967) studies also suggest that • • • P ^ , fiifferen- 

one’s perceptiLs and evaluations and Ibat -‘.f ‘ 

tial treatmLt.” Groups of white teachers read 
child’s behavior. Analyses are reported for 

au u A L tliP child and classroom beiiavior. e-b-. 

the sex ascribed to books”- “Billy carried a 

orderly/ disorderly, “Ann earned a clas „jfV. rlaisroom orderli- 

classmate’s books.” Sex and the interaction ° ^ ^ ^ gO bipolar 

ness were significant ‘“‘i.^“ier " Race (white and Negro) 

scales, including a rating of boys as • study and 

and social class (middle and Imv) were if ::;,t„tp[nion” 

the technique should be of consideia e children by majority 

and “obsewations" in the descripUons of minonly children y J 
teachers. 
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VI ♦ ON A TECHNOLOGY 
FOR MODIFYING THE 
BEHAVIOR OF ADOLESCENTS 



Introduction 


Certainly part of the reason for 
compiling this section on behavior 
modification techniques and prin* 
ciples is to answer the call that 
special problems require special 
solutions. We are forced to find 
ways of dealing with the adoles- 
cent whose behavior defies com- 
monplace methods of interacting. 
Various investigators have ex- 
plored a set of very effective tech- 
niques for dealing with problem 
behaviors in adolescents or prob- 
lem adolescents, and people w1k> 
intend to work with adolescents 
should be familiar with these tech- 
niques. 

However, we feel compelled to 
articulate from the start that to 
confine one’s thinking about the 
techniques discussed m this sec- 
tion to problem behaviors would 
be to impose an unintended limi- 
tation on their boundless applica- 
bility. Very simply stated, the be- 
havior modification principles that 
work so well with problem chil- 
dren also offer fruitful applica- 
tions to other children under nor- 
mal conditions. The student who 
makes a serious effort to under- 
stand clearly the principles devel- 
oped in this section may expect to 
find the creative application of 
these principles both helpful and 
rewarding. 

After such a build-up, we should 
hasten to add that behavior modi- 
fication techniques alone do not 
provide a panacea for solving be- 


havior problems in the classroom. 
For example, in the absence of a 
relevant, interesting curriculum 
and sensibly arranged physical 
surroundings, no interactional or 
socializing techniques are going to 
shift students’ undesirable activi- 
ties to those that are conducive to 
learning. 

Homme’s paper on contingency 
management is intended to intro- 
duce the idea and nature of 
human behavior modification. His 
distinction between the omniscient 
operant conditioner and the con- 
tingency manager as an ordinary 
person who serves the routine 
needs of people is a valuable one. 
Homme also bridges the unneces- 
sarily disturbing gap behveen the 
M & M mentality and more rea- 
sonable reinforcers by informing 
us of the Premack principles al- 
most limitless array of common 
and sensible behavioral reinfor- 
cers. Further, he provides a senes 
of straightfor%vard examples whic 
show the efficacy of being a con- 
tingency manager in real-life situa- 
tions. 

The Schwitzgebel and Kolb 
paper initiates a series of four arti- 
cles in which behavior modifica- 
tion techniques are successful y 
applied with adolescents. In their 
successful venture to induce 
changes in the behavior of ado es 
cent delinquents, Schwitzgebel 
and Kolb report many valuable in- 
sights into the use of behavior 
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modification with adolescent boys. 
For example, they helpfully point 
out that the rewarding features of 
a reinforcer do not necessarily in- 
here in the rewarding object but 
have some dependence on the 
manner in which it is presented. 
Thus, they would rather share a 
single orange with a boy than give 
him a dozen of them.” In addition 
to shaping specific behaviors, such 
as promptness in arriving for an 
appointment, these investigators 
also discuss the long-term effects 
of their therapeutic procedures. 

Tyler and Brown bring us a lit- 
tle closer to the classroom in their 
concern with the academic perfor- 
mance of institutionalized delin- 
quent boys. Their task was to test 
whether academic performance 
with contingent reinforcement 
{reinforcement that is contingent 
on a behavior) is superior to aca- 
demic performance with noncon- 
tingent reinforcement Their hy- 
pothesis was clearly supported 
through a design that precludes 
attributing success to a Hawthorne 
effect— an accusation all too often 
leveled at studies with positive re- 
sults. This paper also presente 
the possibility of using extrinsic 
motivators to propagate desirable 
behaviors to the point where it 
becomes feasible to render them 
intrinsically motivated. 

The next two empirical studies 
successfully apply behavior modi- 
fication principles to improving 
the reading abilities of a single 
culturally deprived juvenile delin- 
quent and of a group of potential 


urban school dropouts. Staats and 
Butterfield give a brief analysis of 
the onset of behavioral deficits and 
the role of negative reinforcement 
in the development of undesirable 
behaviors. They proceed to de- 
scribe the impressive improve- 
ments in reading achievement 
their token reinforcement tech- 
nique accomplished. One is easily 
convinced of the sound economics 
of their endeavor as they relate 
that their subject only required 
$20.31 in tokens during 4V2 months 
of training, which involved 40 
hours of reading training; for this 
negligible amount of money, the 
subject emitted 64,307 single-word 
reading responses for a trainer 
using procedures that were fry 
specific and very simple. All oi 
this denotes the potential employ- 
ment of persons not highly trained 
in education in the use of these 
techniques. 

Clark and Walberg carry the 
section a step further by an exam- 
ple of the use of positive reinforce- 
ment with a group of adolescents 
in the classroom. Their goal, also, 
was to improve reading ability. 
Repeating Staats and Butterfields 
observation, these authors also 
refer to the negative reinforcement 
effect of school work on the stu- 
dents they worked with m this 
study. Their object was to replace 
the negative reinforcement quality 
of the classroom with a positive 
reinforcement quality. Their re- 
sults bespeak a clear-cut success in 
accomplishing their objective. 

A slight digression is in order at 



Contingency Management 

ules, and combinations of schedules (Ferster & Skinner, 1957), and 
about how operant conditioners are slightly superior to eveiyo^else. 
This all takes time, but many people think the time well spent. There is 
one other class of behaviors the operant conditioner is supposed to 
learn: how to discover new variables and relationships between varia- 
bles of which behavior is a function. In other words, he is supposed to 
learn how to be a scientist. 

Most of this behavioral repertoire is not needed by a contmgen^ 
manager. The realization of this has made it ^ssible repeatedly to show 
(Allen Buell, Harris & Wolf, 1964; Ayllon & Michael. 1959^ 

1965; and Sulzer, 1962) that a contingency manager (sometimes c^ 
behavioral engineer) can be trained in a very short time-sometimes 

a matter of days, or even hours. 

That is to say, operant conditioning and eentmgency manage^am 
not the same thing. Contingency management is a e™eial b 
ogy derived from operant conditioning, not operant ^ 

The reason this distinction is important is that are pjple m ou 

society-parents, teachers, and so on-who have w^ 

dous amounts of behavior. They have neither e 

tion to learn operant conditioning, but they welcome a s^ bd of ‘“h 
nology which gives them some control over what is going to happen 
next in the world of behavior. 


Teaching Contingency Management 

The central theme in teaching contmgency 

obvious one; The likelihood that behavior wi „„ntineency manager, 
sequences. To teach '"^^^“faft'oflife seriously enough to 

one simply has to teach hirn to take organisms, at all times, and 

observe that it holds for all behaviors, (^j^ial bits of behavior, 

that it is important even in the classes are built 

on the grounds that larger, more un^ turning out that the differ- 
from them. As a matter of fact, it see a not-so-excellent 

ence between an excellent contmgency g , . ^ game. From 

one is a willingness to reinforce clear 

the examples of contmgency "thly without the reinforcement 

that things would not ha,ve 8°“ “ j behavior the contingency man- 
of successive approximations to th 
ager wanted. 


» Lloyd Homme, personal communication. 1968. 
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Finding Reinforcers 

The picture most psychologists conjure up when they think of an oper- 
ant conditioner working with a child is that of an M£cM candy dis- 
penser dressed in a white lab coat Happily, this stereotype, if it ever 
had any validity, is now quite old-fashioned, quite out of date. 

The reason for this turn of events may be traced to the impetus given 
this area by the work of David Premack. This is not the place to review 
Premack’s work; suffice it to say that he and others are finding consider- 
able laboratory support for the elegantly simple notion (Premack, 1965, 
p. 132): “For any pair of responses, the more probable one will reinforce 
the less probable one." If the contingency manager takes this principle 
seriously— that is to say, literally— he will have thousands of reinforcers 
at his disposal where he may have had one or two before. 

In the practical application of the Premack principle, one usually 
doesn’t have the time or facilities to define behavior probabilities in 
terms of relative frequency of occurrence. Thus, the term probability is 
used in the everyday, nonrigorous sense. Children will often announce, 
without urging, what their high probability behaviors are at the mo- 
ment For example, when a child says, “Let’s go for a walk,” or “Let’s 
play this game,” or when he points to a drawing of a particular event on 
a menu of reinforcing events (Addison & Homme, 1966), he is informing 
the contingency manager of what will reinforce at that particular mo- 
ment. To strengthen a low probability behavior, the contingency man- 
ager simply calls for an approximation of it and then permits a short 
time for interacting with the reinforcing event 


Some Instances of Application 
of Contingency Management with Children 

In practice, the contingency manager specifies a series of micro-contracts 
which substantively take the form: “Execute some amount of low proba- 
bility behavior; then you may immediately engage in some high proba- 
bility behavior for a specified time* 

The differential probability hypothesis is notable not only for what it 
says, but for what it does not say. It does not say: "Of any two re- 
sponses, the more probable one will reinforce the less probable one in 
middle-class or upper-class children”; it does not say; "... in white chil- 
dren ; it does not say: ... in emotionally nondisturbed children”; it 
does not say: ... as long as the S has not come from a different 
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culture.” 2 What is being said is that, as long as the S is an organism, the 
ditferential probability rule will hold. Happily, as the following exam- 
ples are intended to illustrate, we seem to be finding this to be the case. 

THREE NORMAL MIDDLE-CLASS THREE-YEAR-OLDS 

Our initial attempt in using the Premack principle proved remarkably 
effective with three exuberant three-year-olds 

vine, SteinhorsL & nickert, 1963). The high probability behaviors used 
as reinforcers were of the sort generally suppressed by the “virramenL 
e.g. running and screaming. The contraets specified by *e 
manager were of the sort, “Sit quietly and watch what I do 
board; then you may run and scream unti the tuner goes D g. 
though, as it should, tlie technology employed m this initial p 

now looks crude, there can be little doubt that it was effective, 

TWO CHILDREN OF POVERTY 

There is no dearth of authorities to explain how 

poor are different To find out if they obeyed 

ioral laws, staff members of this department soug o 

five and six, of poor families. It may be argue 

-rear slum kids.^nce our town does not have slums, but they were 

'"wiS’t was most striking to us in this pilot 

which these children from a different culture “ d t 

haviors. They learned instantly, for examp e, o j? event area was 
quire, "May I s^all contracts of 

r S‘sort ‘"Le^m ‘mml ll probahiW b— JFind * 

letter that looks like this one.), and tb®>\>'°’t “ , different high 

probability behavior.” We were reinforce these children, 

probability behaviors would have to b water colors crayons 

Lt this was not the case. The usual program ° ; ^ped 

(after they were shown how to u«i them). P“b-g 
chair, and so forth, served to reinforce behaviors very y 

TWENTY-THREE ADOLESCENTS 

Guidance counselors were used to reeruit f“;-j"V.oreTo.enriai 
of adolescents who were high school dropouts or judged p 

- V 1 Las direct relevance lo Masling's inci- 

r Obviously, the omission (Memsleller. 1966, V, 2). 

sive comments about training of clinical child p y g 
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dropouts. These adolescents had the behaviors usually associated with 
“street kids.” They spoke a hip jargon, some of them were discovered to 
be carrying knives, some of them wore their sun glasses at all times, and 
so on. The low probability behavior for these Ss was getting themselves 
through programed instructional material in subjects like arithmetic and 
reading. Most of the high probability behaviors used to reinforce these 
were of the conventional sort: time for a break, coffee, smoke, coke, and 
so on. However, there were some surprises. For some of these Ss, going 
through a program in Russian proved to be a reliable high probability 
behavior. When this was discovered, their contracts would take a form 
like the following: “Do 20 frames of arithmetic; then you can work on 
Russian for 10 minutes.” This does serve to illustrate Aal one need not 
know why a high probability behavior exists in order to use it as a rein- 
forcer. My own speculation about why street kids’ high probability be- 
havior is learning Russian is that perhaps fuzz cannot read messages 
written in Russian. 

The success of the project was mainly in terms of the excellent moti- 
vation exhibited by these Ss. After the first week, there were zero drop- 
outs, and attendance was virtually perfect. Absences which did occur 
were all accounted for, and one hundred per cent of them were made up 
by working extra time. And there were no fights. A generally pleasant 
emotional atmosphere prevailed, in spite of the fact that these adoles- 
cents were of the hard-to-handle” variety prior to the project. 


FOUR PRESCHOOL INDIAN CHILDREN 

Indian culture of the southwestern United States has been the subject of 
intensive and prolonged study. The study has been so intensive and so 
prolonged that the Indians themselves frequervtly say that a typical In- 
dian family consists of the mother, the father, four children, and an an- 
thropologist. 

The ways in which American Indian culture differs from non-Indian 
American culture are real and interesting enough to be studied in their 
own right. But cultural differences are often used for scapegoat pur- 
poses; they are frequently used to explain the failure of conventional 
teaching methods. 

To test the feasibility of a contingency management system (Homme, 
1965a), staff members went to an Indian reservation ® and set up a one- 
room school with two areas: one area for the execution of low probabil- 


3 An account of this project is also given in the film, "Teaching English Vocabu- 
laiy to Preschool Indian Children at the San Felipe Indian Reservation.” 
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ity behaviors; the other for high probability behaviors. The Ss the Gov- 
ernor of the Rcservalioii had picked out for us to work with were the 
four children judged by him to be the least likely to succeed in school. 
They had brothers and sisters who had failed or were failing in school, 
and they were the shiest of all the children on the reservation. The low 
probability behaviors the contingency managers wanted to strengthen 
were English vocabulary items (Point to the horse, and say horse. ), 
and again the high probability bcliaviors used to reinforce these were 
quite conventional ones. 

In summary, tliesc preschool Indian children acted as though they 
were organisms. Further, by the time the six-week project was over, they 
were as noisy and nonshy as children ought to get. They were seen 
again about a month after conventional school had begun, their e av 
ior was about what it was when wc first saw them. Not all changes are 
lasting ones. 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD NONTALKING RETARDATE 

Five-year-old Diana (IQ about 43) is about the size of a normal three- 
year-old. When she svas first brought to the laboratory, she had a vocab- 
ulary of half a dozen words. Among them was the phraj^. What s that? 
This phrase served quite reliably to get notion froni adults, ^ 

strangers. Unsuspeeting staff secretaries, for example, were o 
givini quite eor^plete, teehnieal descriptions of the.r 
ers. The fact that Diana had comprehended nothing of the “p ^ 
of course, did not stop her from repeating the question while pointing h 

finger in another direction. ^ 

Basically, the same contingency management system ^hic 
with bright three-year-olds was quite satisfactory to 
ences were that she was taught to use the menu y ge i g jj- 

at some object, having the object immediate y app pjjen 

she pointed\o a piece of candy, a piece of candy was f ™ 

to hm; if she poiLd at a ball, a ball was h"n>e 1 .ately roM to her, and 
so on. Those familiar with laboratory procedures (Ho^e & Klaus, 

1962) wfil recognize as an instance of magazin^^^^^^^^ 

The low probability behavior we set ° he aonroxi- 

of speech. Storting out with the requirement that 

mated before a reinforcing could be de- 

ually shifted upwards until the imitation o nprmitted. With this 

manded before a minute of reinforcing activi^ to around 200 words. But 
kind of management, her vocabuW memased 
our chief interest in this project was not to see no 
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could install; it was rather to see whether contingency management 
would be efFective in the case of a defective organism. It was.'* 


A BUND SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD INMATE 
OF A STATE MENTAL HOSPITAL 

On first coming into contact with contingency management and the Pre- 
mack principle, students of behavior usually ask, “How do you find high 
probability behaviors?” The answer is, “Let the S tell you. The more 
experience we get in this area, the more we are inclined to think that S 
will always do this. He may not do it verbally, but he will find a way. 
The following contingency management interaction is illustrative. 

When the contingency manager first saw the S, she was sitting quietly 
on a ward of a state mental hospital. Her chair was against one of the 
walls, and she was staring straight ahead through sightless eyes, just as 
she had been doing most of her waking hours for the eight years she had 
been hospitalized. What were her high probability behaviors? There ap- 
peared to be none. But when the contingency manager walked over to 
her and spoke, she indicated what at least one of them was. She seized 
his hand and smelled the back of it To condition verbal behavior, tlie 
contingency manager simply withheld his hand until some approxima- 
tion to an acceptable response to the command, "Say X,” was executed 
(where X was some word or phrase). Immediately after the patient ver- 
balized, the contingency manager would give her his hand to smell for a 
few seconds. 

With this kind of management, within an hour, the contingency man- 
ager had reinforced sufficiently so that the verbal rate had increased 
considerably. The hospital's clinical psychologist interne remarked tliat 
the patient had never talked so much at one time since she had known 
her. 


Psychotherapy: The Teaching 
of Self-Management of Contingencies 

The Premack principle makes no mention of who should manage the 
contingencies between high and low probability behaviors. This leaves 
the way open for the possibility of the 5*5 managing his own contingen- 
cies. Of course, it is assumed that variables which maintain the control- 
ling response (Skinner, 1^) are to be found in the external environ- 
ment. Another assumption of this kind of psychotherapy is that covert 


*This project is described in more detail in the film, “Teaching Verbalization by 
Contingency Management.” 
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operants, which I have called coverants (“kuh-verants ), obey the same 
laws as overt operants (Homme, 1965b; Homme, 1966). Pertinent to the 
present topic is the pioneering work of Bandura and associates (e.g., 
Bandura & Kupers, 1964) on self-monitoring and self-reinforcement. 
How much of this kind of technology can be taught to children is simply 
unknown at the present time, but the possibility exists that some excit- 
ing new developments are in store for those who are willing to experi- 
ment. 
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2. INDUCING BEHAVIOUR CHANGE 
IN ADOLESCENT DELINQUENTS * 

R. Schwitzgebel and D. A. Kolb 

There is no more powerful therapeutic factor than the performance of activities 
which were formerly neurotically impaired or inhibited. No insight, no 
tional discharge, no recollection can be as reassuring as accomplishment in the 
actual life situation in which the individual failed. 

AIXXANDEB AND FBENCH 

Psychoanalytic Therapy 

Reviews by Krasner (1958) and by Bandura (1961) show that the major- 
ity of studies of operant conditioning with humans have successfully 
altered specific response variables (e.g. plural nouns, self-references, 
lever pulling) by the use of common generalized reinforcers (e.g* head 
nod, “good”, “mm-hmm”). The subjects have typically been college stu- 
dents and hospitalized psychiatric patients. 

The use of delinquents or criminal offenders in conditioning experi- 
ments has been reported much less frequently. Kadlub (1956) found that 
“criminal normals” and “criminal psychopaths” learned serial nonsense 
syllables with equal efficiency when cigarettes and verbal praise were 
used as reinforcers. Lykken (1957), however, reported that institution- 
alized “primary sociopaths” showed less anxiety than normals as mea- 
sured by GSR and showed less conditioning to electric shock. Cairns 

• R. Schwitzgebel and D. A. Kolb, “Inducing Behaviour Change in Adolescent De- 
linquents,” Be/iflpior Research and Therapy, 1964, i. 297-304. Reprinted with per- 
mission of the authors and the publisher, Pergamoo Press. 
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{I960) suggested that “dependency-anxiety” among delinquents was pos- 
itively related to the effectiveness of social reinforcers. Johns and Quay 
(1962) found that psychopaths showed significantly less increase in rein- 
forced pronoun response categories than did neurotics. None of these 
studies used operant conditioning as a therapeutic procedure, and all Ss 
were incarcerated at the time of the investigation. 

In 1958, a juvenile court programme was established in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with a definite therapeutic orientation (Hahn, 1960). Young of- 
fenders were employed to participate in "milieu therapy" which in- 
cluded counselling and on-the-job work training. On a somewhat s™>lar 
but more informal referral basis, a research project in Cambri ge, as 
sachusetts, hired seven delinquents to take psychologicaj tests and telk 
into a tape recorder as a means of introducing them to “intensive ofece 
treatment” (Slack, 1960). A mutual acquaintance of the delinquent and 
the therapist was used as a referral “contact". How to initiate co-opera- 
tive attendance without the use of referrals remained a problem (Sid- 
man, 1962). Even if it could be shown that most offenders would engage 
in counselling or other treatment by being paid, how could this be intro- 
duced where contacts were not available? And once participation was 
achieved, would what appeared to be successful treatment genem o 
situations outside the office? The present study repo a pr c 
which was adopted whereby prospective employees were , 

rectly on street comers, in pool halls, or at similar oca 
linquents spend much of their time. A storefront a e in 
two busy city streets, donated by a local business firm, serve 
“Street Corner Research” laboratory. 


Subjects 


INITIAL CONTACT 

The initial contact with a prospective experimental 

but direct. The experimenter would usually joke wi p P atten- 
side with their defences, readily admit his ignorance, legitimate 

lively to explanations. All this was done in ^ h„w 

job o'fier. The S was told that d.e purpose 

teenagers feel about things, how they come ^ 

and how they change. The employees task wou nuld be paid a 

recorder about anything he wanted. For this jo 

dollar an hour or sometimes more. c fn make ex- 
it did not seem necessary to engage m ^ a research 

aggerated promises. In simple terms, the E wanted to hire 
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subject, and tl\e delinquent wanted to “make a fast buck”. Neitlier party 
was required to sacriRce his social role of “research psychologist or de* 
linquent”, altliough the arrangement was admittedly somewhat unortho- 
dox for both. (Perhaps one of the difRcultics in getting delinquents into 
almost any intense relationship with a more law-abiding person is that 
the delinquent is usually required to sacrifice, in advance, what little 
identification or integrity he may feel he has. For the delinquent, it is 
often better to be “bad” than to be “nothing”) 

The prospective S was reassured that he did not have to talk about 
anything he did not want to, and that he could quit whenever he 
wished. He was also warned that some of the previous employees had 
changed their opinions about many things, but tliat this was not a con- 
dition of the job. The E would then offer to take the prospective S and 
several of his friends to a nearby restaurant of their choice and buy 
them refreshments. It was explained that one of the “qualifications" for 
the job and for going to the restaurant was Uiat the person had a court 
record and had spent time in a reformatory or prison. 

Although prospective Ss were often suspicious that the E was a po- 
liceman, detective, homosexual, gangster, or even an escaped mental pa- 
tient, they would usually go to the restaurant. Since it was a public 
place and they outnumbered the E, it appeared that there was nothing 
to lose. Informal conversation in the restaurant about topics of the boys’ 
interest would be followed by an offer to visit the laboratory just to look 
the place over and see if they might want a part-time job. A common re- 
sponse was, “Well, I guess we don’t have anything better to do". Once 
at the laboratory, the prospective S and one or two of his friends played 
with the tape recorder, asked numerous questions about the equipment 
and the secretaries, and participated as a group in an unstructured re- 
corded interview. At the conclusion of this initial interview, the S was 
given an unexpected "bonus" of a dollar, and a time was set for an inter- 
view the next day. A S was permitted to bring friends along for the first 
few interviews until he felt comfortable in the laboratoiy and with the E. 

GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

The first twenty Ss employed by the project formed the experimental 
group. These twenty Ss were found to have the following characteristics. 
Their age range was 15-21 with a mean age of 17'8. The average age of 
the first arrest was 13'5: the average number of arrests was 8'2. The group 
averaged 15-1 total months of incarceration in reformatory and prison. 
Eleven of the Ss had histories of active refusal to participate in treat- 
ment programs. Only four Ss had held a full-time job longer than six 
months, and only one S had completed secondary school. The majority 
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of the Ss came from a lower-lower socio-economic background; the pre- 
dominant religious preference was Roman Catholic. 

After the characteristics of the experimental group had been estab- 
lished and verified, a control group was formed by matching each exper- 
imental S with another offender chosen from the records of state 
correctional agencies. None of the control Ss were interviewed by the 
Es. The pairs were matched on age of first offence, type of offence, na- 
tionality, religious preference, place of residence, and total number of 
months of incarceration. It was not possible to match the pairs on other 
variables such as the amount of school completed or the socio-economic 
class since this information is seldom available from correctional rec- 
ords. 


Procedure 


SHAPING ATTENDANCE 

Anna Freud (1958) has described adolescents as being difficult to get 
into treatment because they tend not to co-operate, to miss appoint- 
ments, and are seldom punctual. She suggests that their rapi ^ ° S 
ing emotional patterns leave little energy to be investe in e ^ ' 
It may be thaf characteristics such as these, often 
cents, are not necessarily descriptive of the age but a i ac _j. 

ment procedure. Our approach has been to shape epen a ai,Q.g 
ance Ind other behaviours by the use of strategies similar to those 

^“^ntcrfsTS^ die laboratory for bis second —w re 
gardless of the time, he was warmly welcomed and a Cobe and some 
Ld was shared with him. If he did not arrive, the E would go back to 
their original meeting place at a later date. In a few 
sary to meet Ss at locations successively clorer to ® ° m 

?:r example. was “""d to^ht p^^^^ 

arrive for his second interview. The E retu K,,r^s/and seemed clad 
days later and found the S. The S was somewhat bored an^ s^eem^d 

to see the E. The E ® ^ subwayTtatio^ 

way. The third meeting was arranged outs 
the pool hall, before the toll gate. The S was 

ing the fares, offering the S “ nieettag was arranged 

topic of conversation begun by *e S | b ^ 

inside the subway *'=^'“"ed wa! in the form of hvo subway 

vious day s wage which the S had earn , 

tokens, (^t was^assumed that the ^ -“^^P^^Tven ^cenTtoken the 
given and therefore not be able to pu 
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next day.) This time the S was reimbursed for the fare and the E bought 
a candy bar for each of them. The next meeting was scheduled outside 
the subway station at the exit nearest the laboratoiy. Finally, the boy 
was met at the laboratory. 

Several principles guided the Es in trying to shape attendance 
behaviour: ^ 

(1) Reinforcers should be modest and natural. It would be better, the 
Es felt, to share a single orange with a S than to give him a dozen of 
them. “Charity” would probably offend the boy’s pride. 

(2) Punishment should be avoided. Ss were not reprimanded for miss- 
ing a meeting or coming late. At most, they might lose some pay by not 
having a full hour to work. 

(3) Reinforcers should be given on a variable ratio schedule. Initially, 
Ss were reinforced every time they arrived for a meeting, but the 
amount and type of reinforcement varied (e.g. cigarettes, food, small 
change). After attendance became dependable, a variable-ratio, varia- 
ble-interval schedule was used. The reinforcements for attendance be- 
came inegularly less frequent, and attention was focused on some other 
aspect of the S’s behaviour. For example, a S might arrive an hour late 
for tenth meeting. The E would welcome him, mention that this was 
much better than the previous day when he was an hour and a half late. 
For the “good effort” the boy was given a twenty-five cent cash bonus. 
The next day the boy might arrive within fifteen minutes of the ap- 
pointed time— hoping perhaps for a dollar bonus. The E might mention 
nothing about his arrival, but the boy would be likely to cal! attention 
to the fact and ask about his bonus. It would then be explained that the 
employee can always expect to receive the basic wage but that bonuses 
depend entirely on the amount of money the E happens to have and on 
his feelings at the time. The boy might be disappointed until, later in 
the hour, he receives a fifty cent bonus for, say, showing curiosity about 
the meaning of a recurring dream. He might then realize that he could 
never be sure what he might receive a bonus for or what the bonus 
would be, but in general the whole thing seemed to be an interesting 
game. At the following meeting, the E might take the S to a restaurant 
for a sandwich if he arrived still more promptly. 

Using the procedures we have outlined, it was possible to shape ar- 
rival to within a few minutes of the scheduled time for most Ss. The 
writers noticed on one occasion a boy waiting just outside the laboratory 
door for the chimes of a nearby church to ring in order that he might be 


The research reported in this paper was exploratory in nature. Investigations are 
prtsently under way to gather more complete and systematic data regarding the 
effectiveness of various employment procedures and reinforcement schedules. 
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FIGURE 1 Arrival times of experimental subject S 2 for 
initial twenty-hvo meetings. 

exactly on time. Such extreme punctuality was not expected nor re- 
quired. Figure 1 shows the arrival times of a typical subject, S^, for the 
first twenty-two meetings. For about ninety per cent of the Ss, attend- 
ance became dependable within fifteen appointments and prompt within 
twenty-five appointments. 

INTERVIEWING 

The tape recorded interviews were scheduled for one hour on an aver- 
age of hvo or three times a week. Interviews were more frequent at the 
beginning of employment and less frequent toward the end. After a few 
hours of relating stories of their adventures and exploits, Ss often found 
that what appeared to be a “soft touch” (i.e. getting paid for just talking) 
was actually a rather difficult task. In some cases, the E’s usual policy of 
attentive listening was modified to keep from arousing the Ss anxiety. 
The E might suggest general topics to talk about, share with the S some 
personal experiences, or shorten the length of the interview, ^^i e 
anxiety in the interview situation was assumed to be unavoidable, the E 
tried to avoid making the interview itself a punitive experience. 

The direction and tone of the interviews were gradually shaped by 
giving small cash bonuses, unexpected privileges, or verbal praise lor 
“good work”. The professional orientation of the various Es (e.g. a clini- 
cal psychologist, a social worker, a Jesuit priest) was clearly reflected in 
the content of later interviews. The principal investigators believed that 
die process of exploration into ones own feelings was itself of value, and 
they tended to give bonuses for intervie\vs where the S talked about his 
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own experiences in detail and with affect. Advice-giving was avoided, 
even when requested by the employee. It was believed that advice-giv- 
ing generally prevents an individual from developing independent 
judgment— if the E’s advice should prove wrong, the employee escaped 
some personal responsibility; if the E’s should prove correct, the em- 
ployee was robbed of a personal accomplishment 
After about two months of employment, Ss typically began to value 
the relationship with the project and the E as much or more than their 
small salary. A sixteen-year-old S reported the following conversation 
with a friend who wanted a job with the project (Schwitzgebel, 1960). 

I tell him to take the job. But there’s no words for it. I tell him it starts 
out like a soft touch, but it isn’t. I say "Things’ll happen to you.” But 
“things” isn’t saying anything. He says, “yea", and he thinks to himself 
you’re nuts. But he'U come around looking for the money. 

In response to the common request to spend more than the scheduled 
hour at the laboratory, taped interviews were supplemented by activities 
such as preparing for driver’s licence tests, building simple electronic 
equipment, answering correspondence. The pay for this supplementary 
work was very small. 

Termination of employment came gradually. Ss would typically take 
part-time jobs in addition to the work at the laboratory. If the outside 
work went well, the frequency of the interviews decreased. If the out- 
side work went poorly and the boy became discouraged, the E would 
take the initiative to schedule more interviews. After nine or ten months 
of employment with the project (assuming they had not been incarcer- 
ated in the meantime), Ss left for full-time jobs, trade school, or armed 
services. Separation from the project seemed a natural event in view of 
the difference in ages, interests, and backgrounds of the Es and Ss. 


Results 

Three years after termination of employment of the experimental group, 
an extensive follow-up of these twenty Ss showed a statistically signifi- 
cant reduction in the number of arrests and the number of months of in- 
carceration as compared to the control group. Experimental Ss accumu- 
lated an average of 2.4 arrests during the follow-up period; the control 
group averaged 4.7 (t = 33.0; p < 0.025). The mean number of 
months of incarceration for experimental Ss was 3.5; the mean number 
ot montt^ for control Ss was 6.9 (t = 2.79; p < 0.05). 

Experimental and control groups did not, however, show a significant 
1 erence (p > 0.05) in the number of persons from each group re- 
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turned to reformatory or prison. The recidivism rate for the experimental 
group was 35 per cent; the recidivism rate for the control group was 45 
per cent. 

It appears that the research procedure was effective in reducing, but 
not eliminating, delinquent behaviours. While some Ss of both groups 
continued committing illegal acts for which they were apprehended, the 
experimental Ss seemed to do so less frequently (reduced number of ar- 
rests) and the type of offence seemed less severe (reduced months of in- 
carceration). For example, one experimental S and a friend got into an 
argument with a cab driver regarding the fare they had been charged. 
They gave the driver ten dollars, pushed him out, and took the cab lor 
change". The boys were easily apprehended while randomly giving tree 
rides to people in a neighbouring city. 


Discussion 

The evidence of the present study suggests that principles of operant 
conditioning may be effectively utilized in changing certain characteris- 
tic behaviours of adolescent delinquents. The frequency 
known crime was not reduced, in our opin^n, by direct attack . ine 
tone of the project was clearly not one of fighting e inqu ^ 
linquents but rather one of sympathy, firmness, and sharing. , 

tempted to establish conditions in which Ss could 
to share experiences, to express honest opinions, an 
ways of feeling and living-in short, to become good 
fact that the job was both legitimate and difficult 
ployees became quite involved and challenged by ® ^ j 

ity. In effect, dehnquent behaviour was 

fLing of competing behaviours. Seldom were any reinforcers given 

"Th^sr/ptslrldonship which developed in 

tween the S and the E seemed to gradually gmploy- 

whom the S saw as being older, belter educate , au threatening to 
ers. Once these and similar classes of people m- 

the S, he found the usual social situations in ado 

volved (e.g. commercial employment, ‘'“‘"‘"S^J^^ggre’ money than the 
relatively attractive. He could earn cons y would be 

research project offered, and at the same ° usually initiated his 

capable of making new friends. At this point the S usually mitia 

own voluntary termination from the project. . ; yg side-effects 

To the best of our knowledge many u„t present, 

often assumed to accompany conditioning 
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Generally, the concern is that conditioning (assuming it were efiectiye) 
will somehow diminish man’s freedom, initiative, privacy, creativity, 
spontaneity, and so forth. We shall mention briefly three values which we 
believe were sustained and supported in the course of the present be- 
haviour-change process. 

(1) Recognition of individuality. Each S was offered a job at a wage 
assumed to be appropriate for his age and needs. Each S was free to re- 
ject, accept, or bargain for his wages. Topics of the interviews were se- 
lected by the individual Ss. The failure of the E to arbitrarily assign 
topics was, in fact, often a source of discomfort for the Ss. 

The type as well as the amount of rewards and bonuses varied for 
each S. Generalized reinforcers (e.g. food or money) were found to be 
effective initially, but gradually specific reinforcers (e.g. a particular 
brand of cigarettes which the S liked but could seldom afford) were 
used more frequently simply because they proved to be more effective. 
Reinforcers had to be empirically and operationally defined for each 
person. To the extent that individuals have different histories, the dis- 
covery of effective reinforcers always requires conditions which allow 
the S honest freedom of expression and which permit the E to exercise 
honest concern and attentiveness. We believe that the existential move- 
ment in psychology is of considerable value in reminding therapists of 
the unique history of each individual, the importance of free expression, 
and the value of relationships in which the therapist is “not being 
merely a shadowy mirror but an alive human being who is, at that hour, 
not concerned with his own problems but with understanding and expe- 
riencing, as far as possible, the existence (including the problems) of the 
patient” (May, 1959). 

(2) "Self-direction”. While the Es in the present study attempted to 
refrain from imposing many of their own idiosyncratic values on the Ss, 
they did overtly reinforce attempts of the Ss to explore feelings and solu- 
tions and to expand their capacity for self-direction. These values served 
as criteria for giving interview bonuses. “Self-direction” was defined as 
the ability of a person, through planning, to control his own reinforcers. 

In general, we preferred Ss who were dominant, not submissive, in the 
process of their own behaviour change. It is at this point that the tradi- 
tional medical treatment paradigm may be the most inadequate in de- 
scribing the conditioning procedure. Technically, operant conditioning 
requires an active organism; medical treatment may require a more pas- 
sive or immobilized organism. In conditioning the E pays the S for 
something of positive value; in treatment, the patient pays the physician 
to ameliorate a wrong (possibly caused by some failure to act). Further- 
more, conditioning, as practiced in this research, did not require exami- 
nations, make formal diagnoses, promise cures, or assume legal responsi- 
bility for a S’s behaviour or condition. 
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(3) Personal freedom. All Ss of the present study were non-incarcer- 
ated volunteers. Referrals were not required and infrequently used. As 
mentioned previously in this paper, prospective Ss were warned that they 
might change their ideas and feelings about many things. They were told 
that this was their own affair and that they were always ftee to quit the 
job whenever they wished. Literature about the project was available for 
the Ss to read or purposely shown to them in advance. 

Continuation of employment was not contingent on becoming non-de- 
linquent. But if a S became incarcerated, it was obvious that he would 
not be able to come to work at the laboratory. Ss did not report feelings 
of coercion or constriction. Most Ss looked on their experience avoura 
bly and recommended the project to their friends-with the warning; 


“Thinss’ll happen”. . „ 

One might try to measure “freedom” objectively in terms 
tial range of an individuals behavior. Prior to 
project, for example, only four Ss had held full-time ]o * 
months. Following the project, most Ss were lega y se pp ^ . 
about three years® It is assumed that Ss were still of ^ 

employment and criminal acts but that they genera y p 

“we’’SfsL.step any theoretical discussion 

(?) freedom. (Part of the complexity of this issue ^ 

verse perspectives from which people may make pre lo system 

ular, whetLr a person making a prediction is himself part of the system 

about which the prediction is being made.) plpmentarv 

As measured by results so far, the explicit ^ "^.“/Tan« ^ 
principles of opeLt conditioning to 

adolescent delinquents has proved quite reinl^arci g ^ P 
menters. And, concomitanUy,_certain e^stCgly dt 

Es regarding the “inhumanity of the proce ure i * ^nv research 
confiimed. Perhaps the most discouraging aspect of extent to 

is the number of variables left uncontrolled or “rr'srtlSd to other 
which the results of this particular stu y ""“y ^ ® y^ct populations 
experimenters, to other work situations, or to other subject p p 
would be largely speculation at this time. 
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3. TOKEN REINFORCEMENT OF ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE WITH INSTITUTIONALIZED 
DELINQUENT BOYS * 


Vernon O. Tyler, Jr. and G. Duane Brown 


Many educators j)refer to motivate academic performance with “intrin- 
sic rather than extrinsic reinfbrcers; if used at all, they say, extrinsic 
rcinforcers should be employed with caution (Marx, 1960). At the same 

• From: Vernon O. Tyler, Jr. and G. Duane Brown, "Token Reinforcement of Aca- 
demic Performance with Institutionalized Delinquent Boys," Journal of Educational 
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time it is recognized that delinquent youngsters often have academic 
difficulty in the usual school situation (e.g., Bloch & Flynn, 1956; 
Briggs, Johnson, & Wirt, 1962). Since the IQs of delinquent youngsters 
may average well within the normal range (e.g., Tyler & Kelly, 1962), 
low motivation appears to be responsible for their poor school perfor- 

mance. _ « j 

Various approaches have been suggested for motivating these under- 
achievers.” As Bimbrauer, Wolf, Kidder, and Tague (1965) have indi- 
cated, these include (a) the use of “intrinsically reinforcing materiats 
which “are ■interesting.’ -meaningfulV etc., (b) “using materials and pro- 
cedures which combine interest value and high probabilities of success, 
and finally, (c) “presenting social and/or symbolic remforcers, e.g., 
teacher approval, grades, and stars." But as Bimbrauer et a ’ 

none of these methods may be adequate for the retar e , sc oo p 
outs, and behavior problems, They suggest token remforcenrent sys- 
tems may be more effective. In such systems t e to ens w ^ 
changeable for tangible reinforcers become genera ize which 

(Skinner, 1953). A few examples of token reiirforcement ^mh 

have strengthened academic performance include s u im ^ .r^,Q 02 i 
sters having reading difficulties (Staats. Staats, Schub & Wolf, lM2h 
retardates (Bimbrauer, Wolf, Kidder, & Tague, . (Mfchael*). 

youngsters (Heid, 1964), and elementary schoo c i Cohen 

However, work with delinquent youths app^'s “> fo, 

(Cohen. Flipczak, & Bis, 1965) has described ^ 

institutionalized delinquents. Of course. Slack ( ) , . ^ith 

(e.g., Schwitzgebel & Kolb. 1964) have used operant techniques with 

Fsychalosy. 59. 1968. 164-168. Copyogh, 1968 by .he Am.nean Psychological Asso- 

dalion, and reproduced by permission. Tenter (Washinglon State 
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Shupe for their invaluable consultative servi^, Burchard, Doreen Bca- 
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mcnl was made as to what liis schedule should be to maximize test per- 
formance; for example, if an S Iiad been averaging 6 items correct, and 
had been eaniing approximately 20^ a day in tokens, he would be given 
about 15^ for 6 items correct, 20< for 7, 25^ for 8, 27^ for 9 and GOjJ^for 
10 correct. The goal was to let each S earn his previous average in- 
come" with a slight improvement in performance and even more with 
greater imnrovemeirts. Tire £s' judgments were innuenced by a subjec- 
tive assessment of S's level of aspiration, tolerance for frustration, and 

limitations on the research budget for reinforcers. i ■ 

Twenty Ss were randomly assigned to groups in the design outlined m 
Table 1. However, because of the rapid turnover of population m a 
crowded institution, some Ss left the institution prior to completion oi 


the study resulting in unequal A's in the Uvo groups. 

In Phase I, Ss in Group 1 were placed on contingent rcinforcemen 
and Ss in Group 2 on noncontingent reinforcement (paid 21(! a day re- 
gardless of bow well they did on Uic test). In Phase II. Group 1 was 
placed on noncontingent reinforcement and Group 2 on con ^ 

forcement. A counterbalanced design was necessary o ““P 
uncontrolled variability in the difficulty of the tests from day “ day’ 

irr s... 

some occasions Ss were absent from **^^*^5^ j jav the 

Because the tests were not equated for difficulty from dy to day the 
problem of missing data was a serious one. Only data “ 

which scores from%t least 12 of the 15 boys were -^le were m 
eluded for analysis. Missing scores for each S were ^plac “ C 
mean score for the phase. From Phase I, data are reported from 
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the 27 days on which tests were administered; from Phase II, data are 
reported from 12 out of 29 days. As is apparent, it was necessary to 
eliininate large quantities of data in order to make comparisons in 
which most of the Ss of both groups were represented. 


Results 

Mean daily test scores for both groups for Phases I and II over the 29 
• presented in Figure 1. Means for each phase are also 

me ^ e . e data show a clear pattern: during Phase I, Group 1 sur* 
passed Group 2 on 15 out of 17 days; during Phase II, Group 2 sur- 
oMuf ^ days. Reversals when they did occur were 

irrptTiiir!^ *•?. predicted differences between groups. The 

deaf in diffi!!nK suggests Uiat the tests varied a good 

allel form (if expected. The nearly par- 

faSnsnL .K ° S^oups responded to these var- 

Tyne I design i were treated witli a Lindquist (1953) 

Table 2 indientf* variance. The summary of tJiis analysis in 

<J‘fference beriveeS^ Groups 1 anS 2 (B 

parisonl and th. i ? .. between Phases I and II A com- 

parison) and the interaction between Groups X Phases (AB ^mpari- 
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TABLE 2 

Analysis of Variance of Subject 
Mean* Test Scores under Contingent 
and Noncontingent Reinforcement 


SOURCE 

df 

MS 

F 

Between Ss 

B (Groups) 

1 

.02 


Error (b) 

13 

.43 


Within Ss 

A (Phases) 

1 

2.60 

7.43*’ 

AB 

1 

2.49 

7.ir 

Error (w) 

13 

.35 



‘Analysis based on two values from each subject: the mean of his 17 daily scores 
from Phase I and the mean of his 12 scores from Phase II. 

*’p < .025; two-tailed 
•p < .0125; one-tailed. 


son) were both significant {p < .025 and p < .0125, respectively). No 
difference was expected in the B comparison because of counterbalancing 
of treatments. The difference between phases may be attributed to 
uncontrolled day-to-day variability in the difficulty level of the tests. 
The interaction effect indicates that under contingent reinforcement, 
performance was at a significantly higher level than under noncontin- 
gent reinforcement Since the direction of the interaction effect was pre- 
dicted, the probability value was halved (one-tailed test). 

While the within-S variances against which the interaction effect was 
tested were not significantly heterogeneous, some question could be 
raised about the normality of distributions of within-S difference scores. 
To avoid the assumptions of homogeneity of variance and normality of 
distributions and to study individual S performance, the data were sul^ 
jected to nonparametric treatment. Mean scores for each S for eac 
phase (same data as for analysis of variance) were classified as to 
whether the trend in the data supports (+) or does not support (— ) the 
prediction that each S will perform at a higher level when token rein- 
forcement is contingent on his test score than when it is not. Twe ve o 
the 15 Ss did better under contingent reinforcement; only t'vo 5s did 
worse. The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks 

applied to these data yielding a highly significant T of 11 (p • . oue 

tailed test). , 

The between-groups effects were also tested for each phase separatdy. 
using the Mann-Whitney U test for independent measures (Siegel, 1900). 
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Ultimately, of course, efforts must be made to “wean youngsters from 
token reinforcers and link academic performance to the more traditional 
reinforcers such as social approval and perhaps even the intrinsic rein- 
forcement of work “for the joy of the working [Kipling, 1896]. How- 
ever, the results of the present study are encouraging and suggest that 
many youngsters who are uninterested and antagonistic toward school 
work can learn that school work can “pay off. 
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As predicted, using one-tailed tests, during Phase I, Group 1 surpassed 
Group 2 (C/=13, approaches significance at the .05 level); during Phase 
II, Group 2 surpassed Group I (17=12, p<.05). 


Discussion 

Both between-groups and within-groups data clearly indicate that con- 
tingent reinforcement was associated with higher test performance than 
when reinforcement was noncontingent. This pattern emerged in spite of 
the use of quickly prepared unstandardized test items which varied con- 
siderably in difficulty from day to day and in spite of unstable condi- 
tions such as the shifting institutional population. 

Moreover, this pattern appeared and was maintained with consistency 
over a 12-week interval. This would suggest more than a transitory ef- 

novd^thatworooffi"'*""'' or a 

^“i* contingent reinforcement is statistically signifl- 
educational significance appears limited at this point, 
better averaged less than one test item 

menl On A r "-"e noncontingent reinforce- 

Ten stm abn 1 L ' P" “ >’>' «'h‘‘ ‘n Es' judg- 

had a knaef “I*" competent they had ever seen. These teachers 

them and vl ir youngsters; they knew how to discipline 

token reiLreemenTwaf S" 

‘"^^*“«»nal program is further evidence 
laged youngsters It Ls"d' bif delinquent and disadvan- 

elfective ffi®a ‘‘““^tful that the tokens would have been this 

sters were satiated^ with t'"' ^'“’ter high school in which the young- 

•success-intheraiddlc-clasTSte'"^”’'"'* ““*'te'’teg 

clearry"de™nslte‘?h''“m^ P‘““ ™uld more 

should incrud^an un^eLf i”*' P‘°ucdure. These controls 

to he more nearly equal irdiffi™"lIC’*p ™“P constructed 

tors to produce imXL , l by the investiga- 

ment showed no results nm reinforce- 

Porticularlywiffirirdtr “P inadequate controls, 

y Witt, regard to the measurement of the criteri^ 
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Ultimately, of course, efforts must be made to “wean” youngsters from 
token reinforcers and link academic performance to the more traditional 
reinforcers such as social approval and perhaps even the “intrinsic” rein- 
forcement of work “for the joy of the working [Kipling, 1896].” How- 
ever, the results of the present study are encouraging and suggest that 
many youngsters who are uninterested and antagonistic toward school 
work can learn that school work can "pay off.” 
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4. TREATMENT OF NONREADING IN A 

CULTURALLY DEPRIVED JUVENILE DELINQUENT: 
AN APPLICATION OF 
REINFORCEMENT PRINCIPLES * 


Arthur W. Staats and William H. Butterfield 


Staats {1964o; Staats & Staats. 1963) has previously discussed behavior 
problems and their treatment in terms of teaming principles. In doing so 
It was indicated that prohlem behaviors can arise in part (1) because 
fU ■ j oecessary for adjustment in our society is absent from 
e ,n ivi ua s repertoire, (2) because behaviors considered undesirable 
by the society are present in the individual’s repertoire, or (3) because 
insomt”fp“ect (''“"■'“nient) system was inappropriate 

nem'I'o In’' "Ot relevant here, several points perti- 

riv T?" r" *«' -"ado in introducing the present 

havt;^^ i" '°r P^Wems consist of Lficits in be- 

sneakiniT a ^ study of child development. Behaviorally 

Tire bLv “ P^W™ he does not ac- 

bZvior cn M “ -conceivable that a deficit in 

tar taTo ved e "™ply cannot acquire the behav- 

adequate. ’ *’'' conditions of learning have been entirely 

1965, by the Socte,. for Hesearch 
and the preient paper written bv^the'T't'”'*'*** '“ding training were formulated, 
laming pnnciples and ptoc’eltar* fo ‘“"g-'"” P'Oj“"‘PP'yi»g 

The methods were appli^ by the second language-learning and reading. 

Maricopa County Tuvenile Pr^Vmf r» ^ ®“*l*o*‘ ‘n his position as an officer of the 
and tabulated the data and aided m i*u second author also collected 

to Chief Probation Officer John H WaSf Appreciation is expressed 

the study. In addition. Mary 1. ButterfiSll^ ? lending cooperation in the conduct of 
tion of the reading materials used t n. important contributions in the prepara* 

lanrt Munir bpi 
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It would be expected, however, that behavioral deficits would also 
arise in cases where the conditions of learning have been defective. 
Learning conditions can be defective in different ways. For example, the 
child may never have received training in the behavior he must later ex- 
hibit. Or the training may be poor, even though the “trainers,” parents 
or teachers, and so on, have the best intentions. 

In addition, however, a child may be exposed to learning conditions 
that are appropriate for most children but, due to the particular child s 
past history of learning, are not appropriate for him. It is especially in 
these cases that people are most likely to conclude erroneously that 
since other children learn in the same circumstances, the child s deficit 


must be because of some personal defect. For example, in cases where 
the training is long term, adequate reinforcement must be available to 
maintain the attentional and work behaviors necessary for learning. As 
Staats has indicated (1964c; Staats & Staats, 1963; Staats, Staats, Schutz, 
& Wolf. 1962), the reinforcers present in the traditional schoolroom are 
inadequate for many children. Their attentional behaviors are 
tained, and they do not learn. Thus, a deficit in an individual s behav- 
wral repertoire may arise although he has been presented wi e 
same’ training circumstances from which other children pro t. am 
ing does not take place because the child’s previous experience ^ 
provided, in this example, the necessary reinforcer (motivabonal) system 
to maintain good “learning” behaviors. It would seem ^ i j l 

cumstance the assumption that the child has a personal defec 
unwarranted and ineffective. , renditions 

However, after a few years of school attendance w ere e . 

of learning are not appropriate for the child, he wi no ^ r 
*e behavioral repertoires acquired by adequate moti- 


i^ie Detiavioral repertoires acquired by more moti- 

class — whose previous experiences have “l^blished an aaeq 
vational system. Then, lack of skilled behavior “ deBcit (or 


vational system. Then, lack of skilled behavior “ deficit (or 

aversively. That is, in the present case, the child wi teased 

other evidence of underachievement) is likely to e gi e 
when he is still young and ignored, avoided, an o j^tend to 

when he is older. Although the individuals doing r stimuli. 

he aversive, such actions constitute the presentation . ‘■ 5 uccessful 
Furthermore, this presentation of aversive stimuli y 
children, and perhaps by a teacher, would be successful 

ther learning, but learning of an undesirable na * . jjfuation can 

children, teachers, academic materials, and the \ , be Irans- 

ju this way become learned negative reinforcers, . attitudes to- 

loted (see Staats, 1964b) to say the child acquires g 
ward school. . - d.e scliool siwa- 

At this point, the child is likely to begin to escap 
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tion in various ways (daydreaming, poor attendance, and so on) and to 
behave aversively in turn to the school and its inhabitants (vandalism, 
fighting, baiting teachers and students, and the like). Thus, a deficit in 
behavior, resulting from an inappropriate motivational system, can lead 
to the further development of inappropriate reinforcers and inappro- 
priate behaviors. 


The foregoing is by no means intended as a complete analysis of de- 
linrpency, dropouts, and the like. However, it does indicate some of the 
problems of learning *at may occur in school. In addition, it does sug- 
gest that an analysis in terms of laboratory-established learning princi- 
ples, when applied to problems such as in classroom learning of the 
above type can yield new research and applied hypotheses. It was with 
IS genera strategy that the study of reading acquisition employing 
“ reinforcement procedures were commenced 
£ '‘‘“he, & Wolf, 1964a; 

mX;t ^ The present study is a 

mSn an extension of these various findings to the develop- 
Tnlfst®. "““‘"8 “■'■•eaders to read. tL program, which 

Soree^ S t principle of the 

Thifen thffr”r™‘’ u^ *0 younger 

Sai mriinv tr^^ '-"fe'-ment in the context of 

reinforcement <^t ^ feasibility of using the type of 

rat^rz 1 A' the study has tapli- 

cfnt and vouLS, children of pre-adoIescLt, adoles- 

deprived dZol,m « was also a culturally 

Sn and Scmio “''“'^es additional infor- 

tion in this popLtionoLhMr™'‘’"'“’ associated with educa- 


SUBJECT 


Methods 


^°He ™s drt’ihS chnd'^’™?*f ‘‘ Mexican-Amerioan ances- 

faUier. The p“ m l '" “ T®'' mother and 

consisted of physical and “ntroliing their children’s behavior 

own childhood conditions ^ parents described their 

school after c^mpletin^e was taken out of 

Each of S’s four older u ^ with his father’s work, 

for misbehavior. The been referred to the juvenile court 

effective control for family membS’*"^ to be at loss as to how to provide 
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The S had a history of various miscreant behaviors, having been re- 
ferred to the juvenile department nine times for such things as mnning 
away, burglary, incorrigibility, and truancy. During the course of the 
Study S was again referred on a complaint (with three other boys) of 
malicious mischief for shooting light bulbs and windows in a school 
building witli a BB gun. He associated with a group of boys who had 
been in marked difficulty with the law. The S smoked, and on occasion 
he drank excessively. 

The study commenced when S was residing with his family. However, 
after the complaint on malicious mischief S was sent to a juvenile deten- 
tion home. During his stay there he was allowed to attend school in the 
daytime. The study was finally concluded when S was committed to an 
industrial school for juvenile-delinquent boys. This occurred because S 
baited the attendants at tlie detention home and caused disturbances 
which, although not serious, were very unpleasant and disruptive. 

On the Wechsler Bellevue Form I, given when S was 13-10, he re- 
ceived Verbal and Performance IQs of 77 and 106, respectively, for a 
Full Scale IQ of 90. The examiner concluded that S was probably wi ^ in 
the normal range for this test. On the basis of this test and HTP Projec- 
tive Drawings, S was characterized as having a poor attention span and 
poorly integrated thought processes and as lacking intellectual ambi- 
tiousness. He was also described as seeking satisfaction in fantasy an as 
having good conventional judgment . , . , 

The S had continually received failing grades in all subjec s m sc 
He was described as having “been incorrigible since he came 
second grade. He has no respect for teachers, steals an les ^ , 

and uses extremely foul language.” The S had been promoted 
nut his school career simply to move him on or to get n o , 
disliked by the teachers and administrators in gra e sc o 
n his troublesome behavior and was described by the , j^ore 

ta ly retarded even though one of the tests taken there in ic pf 75, 
Within the normal range. Another test taken J^ljing classes 

tiring the study S was attending a local high schoo 
tor low-level students. 

reinforcer system 

T 1 iQfiJa- 19&lb}, a rein- 

n previous studies (Staats, in press; Staats et a., --’.-ntaining atten- 
“rcer system was demonstrated that was capable ^ .j^jj j^tera 
'■on and work behaviors for long-term ™ . „ith educable 

Worked well with preschool children of ages to jystem was 

trainable retardates of ages 8 to 11. The contingent 

based upon token reinforcers. The tokens were presen 
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upon correct responses and could be exchanged for items the child 
could keep. In the previous studies toys of various values could be ob- 
tained when a sufficient number of tokens had been accrued in visible 
containers. 

This system was adapted for use with the adolescent S of the present 
study. In the adaptation there were three types of token, distinguished 
by color. The tokens were of different value in terms of the items for 
which the tokens could be exchanged. A blue token was valued at Vio of 
one cent. A white token was valued at ‘A of a cent. A red token was 
worth of a cent. 

The child s acquisition of tokens was plotted so that visual evidence of 
t e reinforcers was available. The tokens could be used to purchase a 
variety of items. These items, chosen by the subject, could range in 
value from pennies to whatever the subject wished to work for. Records 
were ept of the tokens earned by S and of the manner in which the to- 
kens were used. 


READING MATERIALS 

niaterial used was taken from the Science Research Asso- 
nn^A r y®^<liog-kit materials. The SRA kits consist of stories devel- 
Stuped into grade levels. Each story includes a series of 
?1 “ Th comprehension of the 

alsasfollowr^'"® training program was adapted from the SRA materi- 

annearcd'^ln^u.'^^^^ running list was made of the new words that 
ent word th . ^ stories. The list hnally included each differ- 

Ih Z „ presented. From this 

H'oiy was selected, and each word 
was typed on a separate 3X5 card. 


typc^ora^S X Pt'^Staph in the SRA stories was 

pamgraph by paragraph' Pt“'ra‘'i'l ‘o S 

stoZwuritrL“"‘* ?,°"'P‘'‘t'‘™''i<t-9''criion moterinls.-Each SRA 
sheet of white papTr!’'"^'""'"'® "I"®’'*"”' was typed on an 8% X 13 

procedure 

commenced wUh*?i?,!°**°"' procedure for each story in the series 
slory. The words introduced in that 

presented individually on the cards, and S was 
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asked to pronounce tliem. A correct response to a word-stimulus card 
was reinforced with a midvalue token. After a correct response to a 
word, the card was dropped from the group of cards yet to be pre- 
sented. The S was instructed to indicate words that he did not know the 
meaning of, and this information was provided in such cases. 

When an incorrect response to a word stimulus occurred, or when S 
gave no response, E gave the correct response. The S then repeated the 
word while looking at the stimulus word. However, the word card in- 
volved was returned to the group of cards still to be presented. A card 
was not dropped from the group until it was read correctly without 
prompting. After an error on a word stimulus, only a low-value token 
was given on the next trial when the word was read correctly without 
prompting. The vocabulary-presentation phase of the training was con- 
tinued until each word was read correctly without prompting. 


Oral reading. Upon completion of the vocabulary materials, each para- 
graph was individually presented to S in the order in which the para- 
graph occurred in the story. When correct reading responses were made 
each word in the paragraph, a high-value token was given upon 
completion of the paragraph. When a paragraph contained errors, was 
corrected, and he repeated the word correctly while looking ® ® 

word. The paragraph was put aside, and when the other paragrap a 
been completed, the paragraph containing errors was ^ 

The paragraph was repeated until it was done correctly in i , 
r^t which time a midvalue token was presented. When ^ ? 

m a story had been completed correctly, the next phase o e 

Was begun. 

Silent reading and comprehensive questions. He 

reading S was given the sheet containing the stoiy an 
instructed to read the story silently and to answer e q 
neath the story. He was also instructed that it was unpo 
Understand the story so that he could answer the ^ attentive 

Reinforcement was given on a variable interva sc e appropn- 

ehavior during the silent-reading phase. That is, as o 
«ely scanned Ae material he was given a low-value 

of every 15 seconds. The exact time for re ore seconds- 

’ - rrom i 


Joined by a table of random numbers varyipg reinforce- 

henever he did anything else dmn pemse mamn ^ 

"“ent was given. The next interval was then reinforcement 

returned to the silent reading, with the sHpuIation h y ,1,^ in- 

c given sooner than 5 seconds after S retume ® the next in- 

lerval was less than S seconds, a token was not gi 
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terval had also occurred. Timing was done by a continuously running 
stopwatch. The S was also given an extra midvalue token at the end of 
the silently read story on those occasions where he read without moving 
his lips. 

Upon completion of the stoiy, S wrote his answers to the questions 
typed below the story and gave his answers to E. For each correct an- 
swer, S received a high-value token. For an answer with a spelling error, 
S was reinforced with a midvalue token when he had corrected the an- 
swer. For incorrect answers S had to reread the appropriate paragraph, 
correct his answer, and he then received a midvalue token. 


Vocabulary review. Some of the vocabulary words presented to S in the 
first phase of training were words he already could read. Many others, 
however, were words that the procedure was set up to teach. The oral- 
reading-phase performance indicated the level of S’s retention of the 
words he had leamed-and also provided further training trials on the 
words iwt ^ready learned. A further assessment of S’s retention of the 
L rtA know in the vocabulary training was made after 

each 20 stories of the SRA materials had been read. This test of individ- 
ually presented words, for each story, was started about 3 days after 
completion of the 20 stories and constituted fairly long-term retention. 

^ ^ f" S. and further training on the 

f first done by reinforcing S with a low-value 

correctly. However, S’s attention was not 
to nrov H ^’ciuforcement, and the procedure was changed 

read 7wnrH correctly read words. When S could not 

neat the m ' prompted and had to correctly re- 

was then nut ^ while looking at the word. This word card 

with a lovv V I u " presented later, at which time S was reinforced 

reputed ^ ^ If not. the procedure was 

repeated until a correct unprompted trial occurred. 

tested'to'aLTc^ h^*^' commencement of the training, S was 

imcntal trainimr h performance, and during the period of exper- 

The first one gfven w^s ''^'^‘"S-achievement tests, 

the S’s vision^Tn,! u ■ I^‘^''®^opmentaI Reading Test (At this time 
After 45 traininp s ***“ tested and found to be normal.) 

Cahfor^irCdl “tcT r* test was given S, this time the 

five sessions ia?er®i fn grades 1. 2. 3, and L-4. Twenty- 

tlie California ^ termination of the study, S was given 

of his progress Th^ f ‘ug tests constituted one of the measures 

Reading Center were given at the Arizona State University 
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Training sessions. The training sessions would ordinarily last for 1 
hour or less, although a few sessions were as short as 30 minutes or as 
long as 2 hours. Not all of tliis time was spent in reading, however. A 
good deal of time was spent in arranging the materials, recording S’s 
performance, keeping count of the reinforcers, plotting the reinforcers 
accrued, and so on. The time spent actually reading was tabulated. Dur- 
ing the 4%-month experimental period, 70 training sessions were con- 
ducted, with an average of about 35 minutes spent per session for a total 
of 40 hours of reading training. 


Results and Conclusions 

During the period of training S made many reading responses. Figure 1 
shows the number of single-word reading responses S made as a func- 
tion of the hours of time spent in training. An estimate of the num er o 
single-word reading responses was obtained from tabulating eac p^ 
sentation of a word card, the number of words in the stories, and Uie 
reading-comprehension questions at the end of each story, as we « 
words presented to S in the later single-word retention test Acmauy, 
the number of words in the stories was an estimate o^taine r 
mean number of words in two out of each five stories. Thus, ra 
giving the true absolute number of reading responses ^ 

gives an estimate. However, the most important aspect oi the ng 
indicate the rate of this single-word reading-response measure a 
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tion of time in experimental tr ai ning. As can be seen, as the training 
progressed S covered the reading material at a slightly more rapid rate, 
as is shown by the slight positive acceleration in the curve. The impor* 
tance of this result is to indicate that the child’s behavior of attending to 
the task and making the appropriate reading responses did not diminish 
throughout the period of training. Thus, the reinforcement system em- 
ployed was capable of maintaining the behavior for a long period of 
time. During this time the attentional and cooperative behaviors insti- 
gated resulted in many, many learning trials— a sine qua non for the 
acquisition of achievement in any skill. 

Before reading each story S was presented with individual cards for 
a e words included in that story which had not been presented in a 
previous story. When these words were presented, S would read a cer- 
tain proportion correctly on first presentation, the other words being 
mrsse on the first presentation. The ones missed were considered to be 
new wor s for S, words that he had not previously learned. These words 
ere separate y tabulated. The cumulative number of these new words 
^ stories read is shown by the top curve of 
f -f uf * r stories are not presented since they 

wnrHc * available for all three curves.) As this curve indicates. 761 new 
words were presented to S during the training. 

Howpvpr words when they were first presented to him. 

However, he was given training trials on these words, and then he then 
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read them again in the oral reading of the paragraph. The number of 
these words that he missed in this oral-reading phase is plotted in the 
bottom curve of Figure 2. This curve then indicates the number of errors 
made on the second reading test of the words that had been previously 
learned. Thus, only 176 words out of the 761 (about 23 per cent) were 
missed in the oral-reading phase— showing retention for 585 words. The 
results indicate that the criterion of one correct unprompted reading 
trial in the original vocabulary-learning phase produced considerable 
learning when the words were read in context. 

The middle curve in Figure 2 involves a measure of long-term reten- 
tion of the words that had been learned. This measure was obtained by 
testing S on the words, presented singly, that had been learned in the 
preceding 20 stories. This test was given 10 to 15 days after the training 
occurred. The training thus included the previous single-word presenta- 
tions of the words, as well as those same words read orally and si en y. 
In addition, however, S had also learned a considerable number of other 
words by the time of this test. As the middle curve shows, when tested 
10-15 days later, S read 430 of the 761 words correctly, or, conversely. 
331 words (about 43 per cent) were missed. Thus, the proce 
duced retention when the words were later presented out of con 
after a considerable intervening period. . ..u a 

The results appearing in Figure 2 indicate that die c i , 
considerable amount of reading material, that he leame o r 
ber of new words when presented individually or in wn 
retained a good proportion of what he had learned. ..qu -pijat 

dicate that the child improved during the training in continues 

Js, his rate of getting new words in the ^ sljown in 

at a high rate throughout the study. (This supports , (juring the 

1 indicating that the child's behavior did no w jecond 

training.) However, his “rate” of missing the new f {jig words 

and third presentations decreased, that is, he retaine ^ stories 

he had learned. Thus, tabulation indicated that or , 10-15 days 
only about 33 per cent of the words learned 55 per cent It 

later, whereas S’s subsequent retention increased o tJ,c diffi- 

should be noted that this improvement occurre ® parentheses) 

culty of the words (as shown in Fig- 2 by the n . llic I.2- 

became progressively greater during the training, 
grade level of difficulty to the 2.6-grade level. p.g^,re 3. As 

These results receive support from the data pre of a stor) , 

already indicated, on the first presentation of trie ^ ^ tj,cn 

^me words were missed out < 


of 


presented with training on these words. . t number pres*^ 

me worric I — in ratio to tiie i 


,-scnted. 


Words presented and missed in 
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Number S R A Mof.es and the grade level of the stones parentheses) 


FIGURE 3 Ratio of words presented to those missed on 
first presentation for the 150 SRA stories. 


as *is ratio is related to the number and difficulty of the stories pre- 
sented. A smaller ratio indicates that S missed fewer of the total vocabu- 
aiy words when they were presented for the first time. As can be seen 
thpv honrt ’ more stones in his training (even though 

nresentpd^rt ! j fewer and fewer words that were 

the extent fn TV u stressed that he was thus improving in 

tation Th,! ® responded to new words on first presen- 

tions that appeared to be correlated with other observa- 

Trds a a ?unc? ® beginning to learn to sound out 

the iudpe’s odt ° the training. For example, he remarked when in 
ecu d rfad * n ^“8*“ “ ^*8" "infonnation," because he 
Farted a nomL”,!."'* \ “"'1 "mation." In addition, S re- 

that readinn wn 'he training was helping him in school, 

nf tratn! W ® “‘‘ool, that hi liked the read- 

(af vil Te^e '"T' be expected 

pmved 1 °; that as the reading training im- 

improve his nerfo^'' be learned in school would also 

4 aim berefltmdThh ' « is Uiis effect that 

presented to him ^ increasing ability to read the new words 

training, and tlu* evidence of the child’s progress in reading 

was havinc ceneml pff ^n^l'rret evidence that the reading training 
miilated to obta' upon the child’s behavior, the study was for- 

obtain Ollier sources of infonnation concerning L child’s 
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progress. One means of doing this was to give the child reading-achieve- 
ment tests before beginning the reading training as well as during the 
training. The results of these tests are shown in Figure 4. The first point 
on the curve is a measurement obtained by use of the Development 
Reading Test giving a total score of reading achievement showing that S 
was performing at the grade-2 level. After 45 reading-training sessions, 
Ss performance on the California Reading Test showed a gain to the 
3.8-grade level. By the end of the training, after 25 more training ses- 
sions, S had advanced to the 4.3-grade level on the California Reading 
Test. 

Another indication of the general effect of the reading training came 
from the child’s performance in school, both in school achievement and 
deportment. The period of reading training coincided with a school 
term. The boy received passing grades in all subjects: A C in physical 
education, a D in general shop, a D in English, and a D in mathematics. 
It should be emphasized that these grades represent the first courses 
t^iat this child had ever passed, and thus his finest academic perfor- 
mance. 

F'urthermore, S began to behave better while in school. The boy had 
always been a behavior problem in school, and this continue ° ® 

period during which S received reading training. As Fipre s . 
during the first month of the training S committed 10 misbehaviors Uu 
resulted in the receipt of demerits. The behaviors j I.- ’ 

turbance in class (2 times), disobedience in class (5 tim ). 



training. 
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FIGURE 5 Number of official misbehaviors 
function of time in the experimental training. 


in school as a 


scufiline on the second month he was given demerits for 

the third month h ^ S™^nds and also for creating a disturbance. In 
profanity in ^ cutting a math class and for 

curred in the fon th ^ ® shows, however, no misbehaviors oc- 

elusion of the school tem.' 

wanted in'^Sstonff2*''l7 

was given the vnh ’ r ’»i. ’ tn the last session he 

were a pair or*beatle"°sho'^ remaining tokens in cash. Items included 
cream sundae, a ticket to “ P*'°"°greph record, an ice 

\vas going to rpfnrm u 1 function, money for his brother who 

tlie rlnforce Jnt^ ^’^^her information regarding 

graph represents the^mr Figure 6, The vertical axis of the 

tive to the number nf the number of tokens obtained by S rela- 

hesser ratios thu? i e-word reading responses which he emitted, 

ratio was plotted P- reinforcer. This 

program, as given bv the"'^ progress S made in the training 

the training progressed <: stories he had completed. As 

her of reading reenn Sradually made an increasingly greater num* 
g responses per reinforcer. This effect was not accom- 
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plished by changing the rules by which the reinforcers were adminis- 
tered. The effect, which was planned in the training program, resulted 
from the fact that the SRA stories became longer as the grade level was 
raised. Since, for example, paragraph reading was reinforced by the par- 
agraph, the longer the paragraph, the greater the number of reading re- 
sponses that had to be emitted before reinforcement was obtained. At 
the end of training, thus, S was getting about half as much reinforce- 
ment per response as at the beginning of training. It should also be indi- 
cated that the stories were more difRcult as the training progressed, so 
the effort involved in reading was increasing— although reir^orcemenl 
for the reading was decreasing. 

During the 4'A months of training, which involved 40 hours of reading 
training and the emission of an estimated 64,307 single-word reading re- 
sponses, S received $20.31. 


Discussion 

In this section the various aspects of the reading-training 
will Brst be discussed. Then the implications of the result and anai>s»s 
will be outlined both for further studies of remedial reading ® 
Well as for a learning conception of certain aspects of cu ra p 

lion and delinquency. , ... ,i«rivcd 

The method of reading training used in the present stu y 



the number of SRA stories read- 
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from previous study (Staats, 1964a, in press; Staats et al., 1962) with 
preschool children in which words were first presented singly, then in 
sentences, and finally in short stories. The present study indicated that 
SRA materials can be adapted for a similar type of presentation in con- 
junction with the type of reinforcer system previously developed (Staats 
et al., 1964a; 1964b). From the SRA materials it was possible to present 
single-word training trials and oral-reading training and to develop a si- 
lent-reading training procedure, all involving reinforcement. 

When the training of reading, at least in part, is considered as operant 
discrimination learning, the learning task consists of having S emit the 
correct speech response while looking at the verbal stimulus— this pro- 
cess being followed by reinforcement This basic procedure was elabo- 
rated m the present study to include two levels of reinforcement An un- 
prompted reading response on the first trial was reinforced more heavily 
than one that had been previously missed. This procedure appeared to 
pro uce earning that was retained very well when the child later read 
Ure words orally in a paragraph, with considerable retention also occur- 
later ^ individual words 10-15 days 

first to attempt to reinforce silent reading, 
bered that tV, observable. However, it should be remem- 

readiniT nnf actually has two types of behavior in the silent- 

mto^re L.' stimuli-that is, attends-and he 

inc resnon<f.c ? responses to the verbal stimuli. While the read- 

behavior cin hp *nf ^ nionitored when they are covert, the attending 
behavior of i 1 1 , ® danger involved in reinforcing the 

else If he 7^'"? f something. Perhaps the child will do nothing 

sponses. The nresrat nm ^ be may not emit the reading re- 

by usinc a donhl^ up to eliminate this possibility 

tention, but the reiSh ‘^bild was reinforced for simple at- 

greateramlnt of The opportunity for a 

tions. Thus althnimk ?*^^®J"®*** came during the answering of the ques- 
and readins resnni^ ^ attention was reinforced lightly, attention 
it was possible to reinforced much more heavily. In this way 

reading for “und j orcement in a procedure designed to maintain 

to simple “word-naming.” 
■norc, this procedure of learning.) Further- 

read silently AlfKr^ k l i ° opportunity to train the subject to 
sponses while readi^^ * tendency to make vocal or lip re- 

these other resnnnc "fl ' possible to strengthen reading without 
reading. ^ through differentialty reinforcing the correct silent 
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Thus, it may be concluded that the reading program increased the 
child’s reading vocabulary as shown by the various measures of reten- 
tion used in the study, the tests of reading achievement, as well as the 
child s improved school performance and his verbal description of im- 
proved attitude toward and performance in reading in school. There 
were also suggestions that the child was acquiring a “unit-reading reper- 
toire, that is, the general ability to sound out words through making 
the correct response to single letters and syllables. Thus, for example, 
the child made errors on fewer and fewer of the new words presented as 
the training progressed, even though the words were of greater diffi- 
culty, In addition, he retained a greater proportion of the words he 
learned as he went on. Further research of the present type must be 
conducted to test the possibilities for using a more phonic system of 
remedial reading training with the present type of subject. 

A final point should be made concerning the training proc^ures use 
hi the present study. The procedures are very specific and re a ive y 
simple. Thus, it was not necessary to have a person highly traine in 
ucation to aininister the training. In the present case the 
menter was a probation officer. It might also be 
with a high-school education and the ability to read cou 
istered the training. This has implications for the prac ica PP 
of the present methods, since one of the question that ans« 
text concerns the economy of the procedures. Althoug P 
described involved a 

teaching procedures do, in the present case because 

procedures suggests the possibility that savings may ' ' , ij be 

fte tcaiuer need not be sVhighly troined. TTius, the 
"'idely applied or adapted by various professiona ’’ cwn 


"■orkers, prison officials, remedial teachers, tutors, 
more 


economical application, helpers of _,„j delinquents (or 

actually administer the procedures; for example, se j j-^quents. Thus, 
prisoners) could administer the procedures to o e t jettlemcnt 
procedures could be utilized in various „„„nms. paro 

■’“'rses. homes for juvenile delinquents, prison ha n.nt i ^ 
n adult education, and so on. Alt that is nee e supported by 

h'inforcers to back up the tokens. These “nel“h blicatio" in 

“nolher study by A. W. Staats now being P^f“. , -^scliool children 
'">«ch analoEous methods developed for work «dh llie 

education genet- 


''nre applied by a graduate student who was 
«ults suggest possibilities for economic mnovat 
“ ■ ■ e out tlut tl>e >e- 

Jn the same context, it may be wortliwhde in traduio 

‘“'‘a indicated that the child advanced as man) ) 
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achievement, as measured by the tests, during the experimental training 
as he had in his previous school history. A comparison of the relative 
costs— in the present case, about 70 hours of time of a person not neces- 
sarily trained in teaching and $20.31 for the reinforcers versus 8‘A years 
of trained teachers’ time, albeit in a group situation— suggests that the 
procedure introduced in the present study may not be uneconomical, 
even without improvements in the method. And, as will be further de- 
scribed, the child’s failure in school may in many cases be considered as 
a contributor to the child’s delinquency— which also carries a high cost 
to society. The present results, in suggesting that the training procedures 
may also effect general improvements in behavior, including misbehav- 
iors in school, thus have further implications concerning the economy of 
the procedures. 


The present study, among other things, tests the feasibility of using 
the type of reinforcing system, previously applied successfully to 
younger children, to the study of learning in older children— in this case 
a 14-year-old juvenile delinquent. The reinforcer system worked very 
well with the present S, maintaining his attention and working behav- 
iors in good strength for a long period of time. And there was every rea- 
son to expect that the study could have been continued for a much 
longer period, probably as long as it would have taken to train the child 
to read normally. 

It should be noted that although the amount of reinforcement given 
decreases during the training, as shown in Figure 6, the reading behav- 
ior IS maintained in good strength throughout the study, as shown in 
reinforcement is needed to maintain 
1 ^ ® even though the material increases in difficulty. As already 
escri e , is occurred because a progressively greater number of read- 
mg respomes was necessary per reinforcer. This is analogous to grad- 
raising t e ratio of responses to the reinforcers as considered in 
s o ra lo sc edules of reinforcement Staats has suggested that this 


tvn*. j 1 . »'^*‘uw*ecinenc. cstaats has suggested tnat tnis 

him-i increase must occur to produce good work behaviors in 

humans (Staats & Staats, 1963). ^ ^ 

*** present study is in part an answer to the question 
whn is ^ extrinsic reinforcers in training will produce a child 

this tnn;r.^r^Ti these reinforcers. It is not possible to discuss 

forcemenf ^ y However, it may be said that the extrinsic rein- 
present nl,'n" sradually decreased until, as was happening with the 
reinforce * ► becomes reinforcing itself, or other sources of 

A w r" maintain the behavior. 

iables in concerning the relevance of reinforcement var- 

Tvnionllt, n! . nonleaming in culturally deprived children. 

in e present case, such children do not, as a result of 
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their home experiences, acquire “reinforcer systems” appropriate for 
maintaining learning in the traditional classroom. Rosen (1956) has 
shown that, in the present terminology, lower-class children do not have 
experiences that make school achievement and learning itself positively 
reinforcing. This deficit, among others that affect the reinforcer system, 
can be expected to lead to poor school learning and other behavioral 
deficits. In such cases, there are increased opportunities for other poor 
social attitudes and undesirable behaviors to develop, as suggested in 


the introduction and exemplified in the present case. 

The present study suggests that these conditions can be reversed 
through the application of learning principles and reinforcement varia 
hies to the task of repairing the child's behavioral-achievement deficit. 
There were indications that this treatment resulted in improvement m 
the reinforcement value of (attitudes toward) school for this c an 
consequently in the decrease in incidence of misbehaviors in sc oo . 
results thus suggest that under appropriate conditions the e ci m 
havior stenuning from the child’s inadequate reinforcing ’ 

at least in part, repaired by a properly administered, effec ive 
ment system, resulting in a decrease in ef* 

A comment should be made about the possibility o ® . extraex- 

fect, that is, that the social reinforcement by the E an p study, 

perimental reinforcement contributed to the results in ® P, 

It would be expected that such reinforcers cou c material 

overall effect— and in the present case the expen i re jj^jjviJuals 
reinforcers was small. In general, it can be expec e g0-g(;tive. For 
will vary in the extent to which social reiidbrcers wi for 

example, in preschool children social gnJ the same 

^ong-term training (Staats, 1964c; Staats . / problems. Ordi- 

would be expected for many individuals with e g^ pf reinforcc- 

"^arily, it might be expected that the weaker other system 

™ent are for the individual, the stronger must be tn 
of the treatment procedure. j replicate the prc- 

In conclusion, the present study helps sup^ principles to Uie 

''fous findings and extends the general proce ur . js also a ju* 
s^dy of an adolescent child who is culmrally dep prrt- 

venile delinquent. The various sources of data u ’ gpuiation a o- 

procedures and principles are up conducted on cul- 

ased upon these suggestions, further stu les ' jgjjpquent, as wc as 
rally deprived children, delinquent an ” , . -pg readers. 

® dies of other types of nonachieving or un e . indicates tlic po 
It should also be indicated that the . application and . 

for developing procedures for the actual 

*=>boraloiy-derived learning principles within the co 
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achievement, as measured by the tests, during the experimental training 
as he had in his previous school history. A comparison of the relative 
costs— in the present case, about 70 hours of time of a person not neces- 
sarily trained in teaching and $20.31 for the reinforcers versus years 
of trained teachers’ time, albeit in a group situation— suggests that the 
procedure introduced in the present study may not be uneconomical, 
even without improvements in the method. And, as will be further de- 
scribed, the child’s failure in school may in many cases be considered as 
a contributor to the child’s delinquency — which also carries a high cost 
to society. The present results, in suggesting that the training procedures 
may also effect general improvements in behavior, including misbehav- 
iors in school, thus have further implications concerning the economy of 
the procedures. 


The present study, among other things, tests the feasibility of using 
the type of reinforcing system, previously applied successfully to 
younger children, to the study of learning in older children —in this case 
a H-year-old juvenile delinquent. The reinforcer system worked very 
well with the present S, maintaining his attention and working behav- 
iors in good strength for a long period of lime. And there was every rea- 
Mn to expect that the study could have been continued for a much 
onger period, probably as long as it would have taken to train the child 
to read normally. 

It should be noted that although the amount of reinforcement given 
decreases during the training, as shown in Figure 6, the reading behav- 
PiVl ^ strength throughout the study, as shown in 

reinforcement is needed to maintain 
though the material increases in difficulty. As already 
ina rf. ’ occurred because a progressively greater number of read- 
unflv necessary per reinforcer. This is analogous to grad- 

16001 responses to the reinforcers as considered in 

tvoe nf ar^ T- ^ ^ reinforcement. Staats has suggested that this 

h™ans(sLu &"steT^ 

whetilpr present study is in part an answer to the question 

who is Hpn ^ 1 . reinforcers in training will produce a child 

this tonir fnll reinforcers. It is not possible to discuss 

forcement pt ^owever, it may be said that the extrinsic rein- 

present rhilrT ^ decreased until, as was happening with the 

iables in thTt ^ concerning the relevance of reinforcement var- 
Tvnicallv tc ; nonleaming in culturally deprived children. 

o e present case, such children do not, as a result of 
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5- THE INFLUENCE OF MASSIVE REWARDS 
ON READING ACHIEVEMENT IN POTENT 
URBAN SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


Carl A. Clark and Herbert J. Walberg 


Most theories of learning emphasize reinforcement 


an important de* 

—-Srcontmlioa^-'^ 


teminant of behavior, and yet no rondomizco, o'""""": This 

been done in school classrooms (larton riMdin^ 

^tudy reports an investigation of this i The esperin"'"’ 

program for children in the Chicago Pubhc Sch i,j. 
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problem of behavior. As previously indicated (Staats, 1964a), verification 
of learning principles in the context of a problem of human behavior 
constitutes one way to further the generality of the principles them- 
selves. It may thus be suggested that such studies have two types of im- 
plication: they have implications for people interested in dealing with 
the problems of human behavior, as well as for those interested in the 
extension and verification of the basic science. 

It is relevant to add here that the type of token reinforcer system em- 
ployed in the present study was developed by the first author in 1959 in 
the context of an exploratory study of remedial reading. Token rein- 
forcer systems have since been applied widely in a number of other 
studies of various behavior problems producing results which support the 
preceding conclusions. Furthermore, additional studies have been con- 
ducted in the present project to further substantiate the general efficacy 
of the reinforcer system and the reading procedures, with various types 
of subjects. Thus, the present training procedures have been employed 
successfully in a study involving eighteen additional children (including 
7 educable retardates as well as several emotionally disturbed children) 
of junior high school age. The instructional-technicians were nine aver- 
age high school students and nine adult volunteers (Staats, Minke, Good- 
win, and Landeen, 1967). In a later study with Karl A. Minke now being 
?nr Ihirty-two Negro ghetto children with behav- 

it'atnient. The instructional-technicians 
kee and h ^ f ®gto high School children from ghetto schools in Milwau- 
the nr„l!r fT >' Negro adute who were employed on 

mesran i Th T The treatment was conducted for a se- 

achievement t ^ j ^gam successful. Increases were shown in 
a and deportment, in comparison to 

corfucTedTZe addition, Staats (1068) has 

treatment of cogL.vTdScufin*s'''l.’'°“"® 

number sttll j areas as first reading acquisition, 

P™cipiet ieel^‘"f' The present methods and 

these various studies. support as being generally applicable from 
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and used the special blue pencil— obvious to the teacher and to the 
other pupils. 

A special problem with the use of the blue pencil and card reward re* 
cording system was the possible “gadget effect.” So far as this effect in 
itself contributed a reward there was not much of a problem since we 
were more concerned with the fact of reward than the type of reward. 
We did two things, however, to lessen and to control for a gadget ef- 
fect and for the so-called “Hawthorne effect." One was to have both the 
experimental and control groups use the cards for tallying rewards, and 
the other was to have both groups go thiough a control period of several 
sessions, during which time the novelty effect could wear off. 

Finally, there was the problem of measuring the effect of rewards on 
the dependent variable, which was reading achievement in this experi- 
ment. When pre and post test scores are used over a comparathe ) 
short time interval, several problems are introduced into the ana) sis. 
there are the effects of regression toward the mean, item memory pnic 
tice, and others which obscure the results. It was deci e4 
that the main analysis would be based on a single residing es S*' 
the end of the experiment. Some control over initial m ivi u , . 
ences would be attained by using IQ as a control variable in an an ) 
of covariance procedure. 


Method 


SUBJECTS 


The 110 children in the experiment were from 10 rraso'^ 

rom one to four years behind in their school j ^ random 

they were considered potential dropouts and were ass»g> „ith 

basis to nine classes fo an after-school remedial readm„ prog 
rom 10 to 15 children in each class. 
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standards of living and high rates of social pathology: unemployment, 
crime, and school attrition. Nationally standardized achievement tests of 
children in this part of the city show that they are from one to four 
years behind typical levels of children in the same age and grade. One 
can imagine— and confirm by observation— that for these children, 
school work is frustrating and negatively reinforcing. The object of this 
study was to make the reinforcement positive with massive verbal re- 
wards given by the teacher and tallied by each child, and to observe its 
efi'ect on reading achievement 

There were three problems faced in conducting this experiment. The 
first had to do with the random assignment of pupils to experimental 
and control conditions necessary for statistical tests. If there is random 
assignment within classrooms, there is the problem of interaction be- 
tween experimental and control subjects. If intact classes are assigned to 
experimental and control conditions, there is the problem of non-chance 
differences, and there are usually not enough classes available for an ad- 
equate groups within treatments” or “random replications" design 
(Lindqui^, 1953). Fortunately, for our experiment, the administrators 
and teachers cooperated insofar as to enable random assignment of 
pupi s to class as well as classes to experimental and control conditions.* 
e second problem was the control and measurement of rewards. 
For the present study we used individual cards given daily to each 
pupi , eac card containing numbered squares the pupil could circle 
Th/n/Tl ^ the teacher. The Lie reason for 

! 1 introduce a special reward system, but to 

niinil o quantifying the number of rewards received by each 

the rewarrU^ possible, one being to have observers record 

room sihnti’n ^ system involves an intrusion into the normal class- 
wav is to hi effect, hard to assess. Another 

this metho<l fnV ^ record the rewards given to each pupil, but 

his work ^ teacher’s time and attention from 

the period used, the cards could be collected at the end of 

this system k n » r rewards for each pupil tallied. Of course 

is not receivin ° °° either. A pupil could mark his card when he 

diey were to n l" Pencils with blue-colored “leads” that 

told to cirrln when, after being praised, they were 

uouM not oum er. Numbers circled with their ordinary pencils 
count, and it would be fairly obvious if a pupil ^cked up 

support, rhe Dougherty and Alfred Rudd for administrative 

‘ ^ teachers tor iheir participation, and Ina Turner for clerical 
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TABLE 1 

Analyses of Variance and Covariance for 
SRA Reading and K>A intelligence Test Scores 


SUM MEAN 


SCORES 

OF SQUARES 

df 

SQUARES 

F-ratio 

SRA Reading 
Between 

Within 

616.82 

6994.45 

1 

108 

616.82 

61.76 

9.52* 

Total 

7611.27 

109 



K-A Intelligence 
Between 

Within 

176.55 

10,337.41 

1 

108 

176.55 

95.72 

1.84 

Total 

10,513.96 

109 



Adjusted SRA” 
Between 

Within 

488.40 

6614.43 

1 

107 

488.40 

61.82 

7.90’ 

Total 

7102.83 

108 




‘Significant at the 1 percent level. 

*The correlation between the SRA and the KA was .26. 


Some logical steps follow from this study. One u 
fects of distinct reward schedules (ratio and inlcrva efficacy 

this study were mixed. Another would determine ic ^ increase 
of massive rewards. One interesting hypothesis is w pQntinuous 
dilferential across time that increases learning r*'* LjKje avenue of re- 
^•gh rates which may lead to satiation. A thir across chil- 

search would be to investigate the validity o ^loss and otl>er 

dren grouped by age, socio-economic class, sex, sc 

relevant factors. ^ social reinforce 

Parton and Ross (1965) in a review of rescarc of prv 

roent of children’s motor behavior liave criticize ^^oinmon on»i»- 

vious studies in tins area particularly wiUi tlut ij 

f>on of the control group. MeUiodologically, . .„ul and 

‘s possible to randomly assign children to die class oi 

groups in school classrooms, to randomly a \ t^j n.>vards) 
the ... /..^ntcive veriw* 


! unit) 


experimental treatment 

ts (tallied on cards by the pripi^^ ^ nu-asure of ■*****^j 


sured amounts (tallied on cards by ibc pupib «»eo 

enslrate significant differences 

rriciit (a standardized reading lest). Tlicort i 
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had received for the day. The teachers checked the card markings for 
accuracy, and sent the cards to the experimenters after each class. 

After six sessions the reward rates per child and per teacher appeared 
to stabilize, and the five teachers (randomly determined) of the experi- 
mental groups were confidentially asked to double or triple the number 
of rewards while the four teachers of the control groups were asked to 
keep up the good work.” After these requests were made, large incre- 
ments appeared in the number of tally marks on cards for the experi- 
mental group while the numbers for the control group remained at ap- 
proximately the same levels. 

At the end of the second three week period, the 62 children in the 
experimental groups and the 48 in the control groups took the Science 
Research Associates Reading Test, Intermediate Form. The total raw 
scores only were used in the analyses. 


Results 

The mean for the experimental groups was 31.62, with a standard devia- 
uon ot 7.«, and the mean for the control groups was 26.86, with a 
standard deviation of 8.60. The analysis of variance for the unadjusted 
Tahle f-ratio of 9.52 (p less than 1 percent; see 

control vi" M Kuhlman-Anderson IQs as the 

rls n^aZ K 7-90 (p less than 1 percent). This F-ra- 

mean souare i. Z “"adjusted scores, even though the error 

adiusted son between treatments mean square for 

ml elo T r'' Th" mean IQ for the experimen- 

trol group mean,’ M.ra.' higher than the con- 


Discussion 

wardc^scored"^.:^n supported; children who were massively re- 

AlthoughTe 1deX“ "'<■ ®'’" “ ^‘““^“rdized reading test. 

known in tlie fipld rvf reinforcement enhances learning has long been 
and children in fts- ° seemed revolutionary to the teachers 

instruct student t It is not enough apparently, simply to 

The J'f'LlLTt to use rewards to control 

teacher and the hild Z'it which focused the attention of 

Thu request to distrihute''th**"’ ““mcd much more convincing. 

'-.alveaciitirat'^hlSUreetfoinC^^ " 
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would agree that behavioral engineering is “arranging the environment 
so that one gets the behavior one wants,” ^ or, more generally, that be- 
havioral engineering is the application of laws of behavior to practical 
problems. Nevertheless, the topic of what behavioral engineering is 
could stand some elaboration. This becomes most apparent when one 
sets out to shape up a behavioral engineer. Then it quickly develops 
that behavioral engineering is a blend of two technologies: the technol- 
ogy of contingency management and the technology of stimulus control. 
Needless to say, no special degrees or certificates are required to put Uie 
technologies to use. The laws of nature do not care about such matters; 
they go on working in any case. 

In analyzing a behavioral engineering task, the engineer must 
mine: (a) exactly what behavior he wants to occur, (b) what stimu i are 

to control it, and (c) what reinforcers are available. 

The technology of contingency management deals wilr managing 
reinforcers (c), and the technology of stimulus control with arrang« S 
stimuli so that they come to control (b). Society at large J 
cides on what behaviors should occur (a), but the time 
rived when behavioral engineering itself may have ” ^ 

The relationships between the technology of m-iv 

find the technology of stimulus control and behaviora . j-.. 

^6 summarized by relating them to the familiar three-term 

yPlSCRlMifijATlVE STIMULUS- - — tBEISt J 


technology of stimulus 

CONTROL 


TECMNOLMl^OFCOVr'SCt^^ 


BEHAVIORAL engineering 

figure 1 Reblionsilips between the three-term con 
gency and behavioral engineering- 

'iearly it is possible to be a contingency manage- otikr 

“bout stimulus (xmlrol, but Uic miiteucies luce b 

aring a behavior under stimulus conlro , con 
pcrly managed. 
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the hypothesis from reinforcement theories of learning that verbal re- 
wards have efficacy in the control of operant behavior in human sub- 
jects. And lastly, from a practical point of view, we have shown in an 
actual educational setting, that the teacher’s increased use of verbal 
praise has a positive effect on the scholastic learning of children who 
are potential dropouts from inner-city schools. 
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6. WHAT BEHAVIORAL ENGINEERING IS * 

Lon Cottingham, 
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gency manageme*rb*ui*t™mb''T'’'*'r'® “ matter of contin- 

contingency manae'empnf . a technologies: the technology of 

management involves mainh an" of stimulus control. Contingency 

off for the behavior wanted*^ the oommitment or willingness to pay 

niques for arranging circumst ®ohiiology of stimulus control involves tech- 
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sponse. ^ ^ stimulus which is to control the re- 
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the Gelfands and Dobson study (1967) of who reinforces what in a men- 
tal hospital, the patients, nurses, and nurses’ assistants were contingency 
managers (albeit poor ones), not behavioral engineers. In the same view, 
when Ogden Lindsley (1^0) did his pioneering work on psychotics 
pulling plungers in an experimental enclosure, he was an operant condi- 
tioner, but now that he is teaching teachers and parents to teach (Lind- 
sley, 1966), he is engaged in behavioral engineering. Both Lindsley and 
Homme were once operant conditioners, but they quit. 

It may be worthwhile to mention some differences between the oper- 
ant conditioning laboratory model and contingency management, which. 
employs the principles of operant conditioning but not the intact model 
of the operant conditioning laboratory. To elaborate; In ^ antoa op 
erant conditioning laboratory, one usually is working wi a epnve 
organism; the deprivation operations serve to insure that , 

events will be a reinforcer— the presentation of the event o w ic 
beast was deprived. The reinforcing event, e.g. presentation o 
thus stable and highly effective as a reiidbrcer both wi m an 
experimental sessions. With non-deprived huroans, e mo 
unsatisfactory; reinforcers often wear out and o'® differential 
properties quickly. Because of this, we have found Prernac 
probability hypothesis, which states that any rnepo”'® , momme. 
Other response of lower probability, of immense hypothe- 

1966; Premack, 1959). We find that the differentia p 
sis combined with the use of a reinforcing event me , hiehly use- 
reinforcers are listed or pictured (Addison & jjad one or 


ful 


I generating tens or 


hundreds of reinforce^jh®- we 


deter- 


two before. By having S select his reinforcer from - now for 

mines precisely what is the most effective reinforce 
this S. 

The Technology of Stimulus Control 

I jj a simple 

A behavioral engineer’s definition of stimulus con of a 

stimulus control exists to the extent that the p ;„,oresling to coni' 
stimulus controls the probability of a respome. „ . control refers 
pare this with the basic researchers definition; » delern'ines 

“ the extent to which the value of “ “ f „,oonse- (TcrraW, IS«' 
e probability of occurrence of a lies in the u®' ‘ 

P- 271). The key difference in these t\vo c m .^oer is 
'em and values. It is clear that the hchavmra ^ ^ 

®5'ed in approximations to only two proba i > values he ' 

basic researcher, on the other hand, has W " ,,2,tioii gradient' 
two values — the slope and shape of 
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merely the taking seriously (literally) that great law of life: When rein- 
forcing events are contingent upon a given behavior, the behavior will 
increase in strength; when they are not, the behavior will decrease in 
strength. The power and generality of contingency management is by 
now becoming clearer and clearer (Ferster & Perrott, 1968; Homme, 
1967; Krasner & Ullman, 1965; Ullman & Krasner, 1966). 

The great law of life is simple, but this fact ought not be allowed to 
obscure another fact: The law is powerfiil. 

Also, the simplicity of the overriding consideration of contingency 
management (that behavior depends on its consequences) should not 
ea one to believe it is always simple to teach; some trainees grasp the 
principle and are able to put it to work instantly; others, in our experi- 
ence, never. The critical ingredient appears to be an emotional commit- 
ment or willingness to pay of (or desirable behavior. With this commit- 
m^t. things proceed apace; without it, nothing good happens. 

One can make a pretty good case that, basically, there are only two 
minp that a good contingency manager has to know and do: (a) to 

tirn ^ ®^^vior he wants, and (6) to recognize and reinforce ap- 
proximations to this behavior. 


between Operant 

Conditioning and Contingency Management 

suppresses operants, and every- 
some time or^ntl!^’ conditioner. And, since everybody at 

contineenev rm consequences for behavior, everyone is a 

too broad to be i we ail agree that these usages are 

basic laboratory science from k designate the 

This means tW fv, » ^ which behavioral engineering is derived, 

only as lone as hp ^ operant conditioner is an operant conditioner 
toiy an^wstemati-n'”'' '^bonilory. When he leaves the labora- 

like gettinp his off<; ^PP^*es the prmcipfes of behavior to problems 

check on his homeLrk be- 
conditioner becomes T reinforcers, the operant 

‘Oral engineer rather ^gineer. We are calling him a behav- 

suming he knnwe ^ wntingency manager, because we are as- 

as well as those undeT the technology of stimulus control 

P®*»t then the n rontingency management. From this stand- 

behavioral engineers ?kn. n"' (1959) called 

agers; Ayllon and \IiVk i P’^pedy be called contingency man- 

y and M.chael were the behavioral engineers. Sintilirly. in 
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havior disorder ^ The child, who was nicely toilet trained, never seemed 
able to remember to flush the toilet at the appropriate time. Instead, she 
would leave the bathroom and have to be ordered back to do that job. 

This problem, it turned out, had persisted for at least a couple of 
years until finally Uncle Jim intervened. Instead of ordering the child 
back to flush the toilet, he instructed her to make believe that she was 
just finishing going to the toilet; she was to make believe to the extent 
that she was to take down her pants, climb up on the toilet, imagine s e 
was just finishing, get off the toilet, pull up her pants, then flush the toi- 
let and rejoin the adults. This exercise worked; the child gives every sign 
that she will grow up to a happily married lady who flushes the tot et a 
lot 


The Effectiveness of Guthrie’s Technique 

There are at least two considerations which account for the ' r 

of Guthrie’s technique of getting the S to go ^ .j.. ^ ^5 

the behavior chain which leads up to the point of diffic ^ 

that the effect of a stimulus persists for some time ® . . n 

terminated. The second is that an important portion of th 
are going to control is response-produced. 

Both of these factors can be seen at , jp terminate 

^ample. The effects of the "outdoor stimuli obyi y exam* 

the instant the child crosses the threshold. If it is a r ’ 
pie, she may still be feeling the effects of the co , to herself 

from running, and the little tyke may even be saying 
such as, "Christ, it's cold today." the stimulus 

It is worth noticing in the same examp e f | of the organ- 
changes under discussion were produced by t e ^ oi>ened the 

tjm: The visual and other changes brought abou . ^|- coat and 

cor; the changes in stimulation caused by t le re caused h) 

dropping it on the floor; the oUicr cliangw m description 
^ child’s moving her head or her eyes. No c i rc<|uired m 

prioceptive stimuli, as important as they .* -j ^vorth noting ^ 

discussion of response-produced stimuh. ‘ nxluced stunul. 

^osc sometimes proprioceptive stimuli ,t 

end to get equated when, of course, Uiey slmu ^ pjf ,hc- pa ^ 

In summary’, then, the technique of requiring ^ 
of the behavioral chain just preceding flif i,uunng tlut 

difficulty is as successful as it is, because it « > j,,ii^utcd- H » 

sffinul^hich is to control Uic response is. m ■ 

* 1- 1- Evans, personal communJeation, 1965. 
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FAULTY STIMULUS CONTROL 

“He won’t mind!” “He’s stubbomr “He knows how to do it, but he 
doesn’t feel like it.” “I meant to do it, but I forgot.” In all these cases, 
one is speaking of faulty stimulus controL As a matter of fact, one could 
make an excellent case for the fact that most behavioral engineering 
problems are problems of faulty stimulus control; that is, the S has the 
response in his repertoire, all right, but it is not made when the stimulus 
is presented. 

CORRECTING FAULTY STIMULUS CONTROL 

The fundamental rule for correcting faulty stimulus control is the same 
as that for establishing stimulus control in the first place. Get the behav- 
ior (or some approximation to it) made while the S is attending to the 
strniu us which is to control it. This means, among other things, that the 
engineer must be able to reinstate the control stimulus whenever he 
wants to. 


USING THE BEHAVIOR OF THE SUBJECT 
TO REINSTATE THE DISCRIMINATIVE STIMULUS 

Guthrie (1935, p. 18) published the following story 
about stimulus control. It may be time to take it seriously. 

two veare^hcr^d^ complained to a psychologist that for 

L V a habU of toss4 coat and 

mother a hundred ocLions the 

place These wil<f ^ clothing and hang it in its 

Cn I motor, „„ advice, 

door but that she put them®'^' garments from the 

house this time re ^ ■ u" return to to street, and reenter the 
re. tins hme remuvurg the coat and hanging it property. 

been cettinc tnommies, the lady for two years had 

stimuli which were 1 !°”° presence of the wrong stimuli. The 

i'tg iminediatelv after response were those prevail- 

"sts repeated ev ^ 'he response 

■l’leascpicl;upyour°OTat.”" P'“ence of some stimulus such as, 

it is worth ernn!!'^ behavior don’t change every 30 years or so, 

'■sit, his four-veai'nM example. Evans relates that, during a 

year-old niece was exhibiting a minor, but irritating, be- 
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With these kinds of procedures, it has been possible to keep preschool 
children responding eight hours a day and to teach phonic reading in a 
matter of days, rather than semesters or years. 

Behavioral Engineering Research 

The behavioral engineering field is about at the same 
ment as Goddard’s rocket program was in 1935 (Lehman, * 

time, those who know about such matters say that not ^ . 

basic research been done, but plenty of technology was ayai a e 
an object into space. (Goddard had already blasted a roc e up a 
sand feet.) What was required, and what took our society y 

to realize, was a real effort at implementation. . , 

Just as space scientists and engineer didn t ° ^ gravity 

“gravitational process” was better understood before e 
could be exploited, so behavioral engineering nee no 
“learning process” is better understood before we can g routinely 
important jobs. For openers, we can develop a ^ technology 

producing superior human beings. We may na gjyen a 

—here and now— (Homme, 1967) to be able to reinforce- 

physiologically normal human being, and given co a su* 

ment contingencies and stimulus conditions, ,, -jgiw he will be 
perior organism. He will be superior not only m jejf. 

superior emotionally. He will be happier ^ we can think 

concept-he will have a better repertoire m all / 

ofto make it better. fhP technology for install- 

Another way of saying this is that we have behaviors do we 

mg any behavior we want. The problem now ^ a preschool 

want installed. We submit that some leading ca 
academic repertoire, a favorable self-concept, o 


the intellectual repertoire 
OF the preschool child 


No 


one knows how much a pres< 


school child can “smU^ 

how mucn c n,,njtic 


thousands of developmental studies on in a 

learn by a given age. There is no research ^vbcn con 


no reseaiw. wiicn v,..-- 

manner, explored the limits of a ^^^^^ulus control criteria ' 

; respond- 


gencies were intelligently managed, and stim 


met. 


. Since behavioral engineering vi^s *!*''*, Swld^rcady to "'ob- 

the ridiculous problem of “When « ^ child is rcadm. 

Arises. From a behavioral engineering s u 
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portant to notice that this is true whether or not the behavioral engineer 
can specify all of the portions of the stimulus complex which are likely to 
be present when the response is to be executed; running off the imme- 
diately preceding chain members automatically guarantees the presence 
of the control stimuli. 


An Example 

of Behavioral Engineering: 

Teaching Phonic Reading 

There are children who cannot read, but whose parents and/or teachers 
insist tliat they know phonics.” It may be true that they know phonics 
in the sense that, shown any letter, they can give its sound. Thus, to the 
printed word stimulus "cal” the student can respond, “cuh-aa-tuh.” It is 
from here on that trouble arises. To the self-generated stimulus, “cuh- 
aa-tuh, he may respond "supersonic transport,” or whatever else hap- 
pens to be at high strength at the moment. Analysis of phonic reading, 
then, yields the kinds of chains shown in Fig. 2. 


VISUAL , AUDITORY 

STIMULUS STIMULUS 


VOCAL VOCAL 

RESPONSE ^RESPONSE 


CAT - 


> “cuh-aa-tuh” 


FIGURE 2 Stimulus-response 
phonic reading sequence. 


nalysis of a beginning 


tile ^ described, it is obvious that he simply had not learned 
In the chain— the translation of "cuh-aa-tuh" to “cat.” 

(Homme & Klaus’ 

readintr TV. c I i_ * ‘ adopted the same strategy in teaching 

.taught to child is the "JU-the-word 
upon the chihl^? ^ insists in making reinforcing events contingent 
tCnt phoneticized words. For example, the ton- 

•clmh-X - The®chi™wh%*“ 'h'W. "Tell me what I’m saying, 
continaenev Z . 8='“'= ^‘riswer, "Chair." The 

"iUi from^e 1th choose what you’d like to play 

child will bepin t experience that very shortly the 

■ihecontingcnVmanrgcr" "’■* "'hich to puzzle 

it is a simule ehain (the translation shill) has been established, 

sunple matter to move up the chain, step by step. 
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but the same cannot be said for joy and happiness. No Manifest Joy 
Scale” exists. The point is, the serious study of joy is overdue. 

Skinner (1953, p. 127) has observed that the emotion called joy in- 
volves the whole repertoire of the organism. . . our [joyful] subject 
speaks to everyone, reacts in an exaggerated fashion, walks faster and 
seemingly more lightly, and so on. This is particularly obvious in t e e- 
havior of young children — for example, on the eve of a holiday or es i 
val.” ^ . . 

It may be that the overwhelming nature of this fact— Aat j^ 
the whole repertoire— is what has impeded the study of joy. e 
engineering certainly has no tools for dealing directly wi a ^ ° J , 
ertoire at once. But if we take seriously what Keller and 
(1950) and Skinner (1953) have said about what joy is, we ^ _ 

the joy problem to manageable size. They say * at joy j, 

tion of reinforcing events. This simple, but pr . .vhich occurs 
clearly borne out by the amount of laughter an smi i ^ 
when children s contingencies are planfully .V, to an- 

are frequent, and there is little doubt that the child q ^ j j a 
ticipate reinforcing events and to plan what he will next 
reinforcing event menu. , ,ve iov response, 

In order for the behavioral engineer to streng gygnt. E.g*. ^ 

Iben, he calls for it immediately preceding a rei o 
child, “Tell me something good thats going to app 
the menu and choose what you’d like to do. WaVe the S pay for rein* 
In less formal situations the same rules o • other reinforcing 

anticipation ol , we H 


forcing events by verbalizing the anticipation 
events. “Tell me something good that you re goin 
go to the store.” ^ try this out on one- 

Of course, since everyone is an hjch one coverants J 0 > 

self. One can increase the frequency “covcranls » 

events (Homme, 1967) and observe the j -kuhveranf; when 

a contraction of covert operant, and « A convenient prop 

used as a verb, it means “think about," has n S 

®rty of self-management research is iba 

band. 


bOVE ^ Many 

J“y is difficult to define, but perhaps even ‘®!nv words to F', 


. many -ft i 

famous writers, for example, have is 

soade the reader that the love he is j„g tlml love in tf 

"•ay be so, but the behavioral engineer, . install i>- 

^oire is desirable, must get on with the jo 
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jects as soon as he can discriminatively respond to them (e.g., name 
them). Once a child has begun to read, no one knows, really, how fast 
his education may proceed. With the opportunity to read coupled with 
unsystematic contingency management, one scholar who learned to read 
at age three read at the fifth-grade level by the time she was five.® (Her 
brother, the control group, learned to read exactly when educational re- 
searchers said he should— at 6.5 years of age.) Once having learned to 
read, even at a primitive level, the child can begin going through exist- 
ing programed instructional materials — say, in arithmetic. With contin- 
gency management, the excuse that existing programs are boring, dull, 
or no good, is not valid. One does not hear the rat in the Skinnerbox or 
the human at the slot machine complain about the dullness of his task, 
e eager y oes his job, although he may have done the same thing 
un re o times before. And programed instruction, even though bad, 
to'be arr^*' variety than slot machines; it is the payoffs which have 

catiT" in program is faulty-as is often the 

checks arp chnrt ^ means of progress checks. Progress 

items which h just covered in the program— criterion 

The sequence of events shown in Fig. 3 thus results. 


IVFllAMES OFPBOGRaM- 


PROGRESS CHECK > HEINFORCER 


and insurp?. events which maintains behavior 

and insures appropnate stimulus control. 


intellectual O"® knows how fast a child’s 

nary data to know^that there is •?“ '*"°“g** prelinii- 

With such a svstem Thr ^ ?? in pushing” a child too fast 

a day with no signs of the^-TH '"'P* working eight hours 

On the contrary havino fr. f" * 7™* “"y n>oro" response, 

pay off for desimi '"‘'ere someone was willing to 

they wanted more of rather than punish for unwanted behavior, 

the wom-out contingency lanlm'.''' day-to the despair of 

JOY 


Pgchologists have been i 

1 . tiijpicaiaiii uapccLd *.»* 

, anxiety have received considerable attention, 

' personal communication, 1987. 


1‘fe. Pain.d'cprcssiolld^l™” ™.,“‘“_^y'^ng unpleasant aspects of 
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If one examines the behavior of a human who is said to exhibit love, 
one can quickly detect one very public behavior. This is verbal behavior 
with the verb "love” in it. Assuming that this is a genuine signal of love, 
or an approximation to it, it is a straightforward matter to install this 
kind of verbal behavior. E.g., the following class of verbal behaviors can 
be easily and quickly installed in a S*s repertoire. 

"Why do you love Becky (the contingency manager)”? 

"I love Becky because . . 

If one also accepts the proposition that love is manifested by a ten- 
dency to reinforce, then another approximation would be to evoke and 
strengthen reinforcing verbal behavior in the S. “Go whisper to Becky 
that you love her because . . Observations suggest that verbal behav- 
ior such as this from a preschool S can turn an adult on. This state of af- 
fairs makes it almost unnecessary to instruct the contingency manager to 
reinforce. We have the impression that she couldn’t refrain if she tried. 


A FAVORABLE SELF-CONCEPT 

This also is a complex phenomenon, we are told. How can you teach 
tomeone to think favorably of himself? Put this way, the question may 
indeed seem formidable. However, analysis leads to the same conclusion 
as to which Ellis (1958) has come. When we speak of a self-concept, 
we may simply be talking about the aggregate of sentences the S says to 
himself (and oUiers) about himself. Viewed in this light, it becomes a 
simp e matter to install a favorable self-concept: One simply strengthens 
L. ^ “ good perfonnancl “That was a 

thp tf. L ^ teacher, ‘I am a fast learner’.” At this point, 

'ho menu available. It has 
fast ^ 

Child’s"! sure“mS”^?cl7t'^^^^^ successfully with the 

examnle ,, can be brought to bear in psychotherapy. For 

mas7;%Ltr„r'-Srh“’''' 

proprarnhim.: ir ’* 1 . charge of my own behavior,” by having S 
T,e arTl “'"'^"‘occurs with high frequency, 

have not been fascinating engineering research areas which 

■nodeling concept if ^or example. Bandura’s (1964) 

can become a crea’t acli.ir’h^T”"! that, before a great child 

to face un tn iLr. r . ^ know a great adult. We may have 

tliin enough. Skinners of the world are not spread 
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pirations by looking at what has 
been learned about the outcomes 
of various types of students who 
fall into this work-bound category: 
any student who is not in an aca- 
demic program or not preparing to 
go to college. The fito paper in 
this section has some jarring obser- 
vations to contribute about the re- 
lationship of measured interest to 
abilities and on advising students 
on the basis of aptitude and inter- 
est information obtained from 
paper and pencil tests. 

The first paper, Little’s longitu- 
dinal study of the occupations of 
noncollege youth, introduces this 
group by telling us that 75 to 80 
percent of American youth are not 
completing college degrees. Many 
of Little’s comparisons involve a 
nieasure of occupational attain- 
ment among three groups of grad- 
uates: (a) those who went no fur- 
rier than high school, (b) those 
who went to a vocational school, 
snd (c) those who went to college, 
f^ne interesting fact he uncovers is 
^^t, although occupational attain- 
ment is related to educational 
cvel, differences in high school 
performance had very little effect 
cn level of occupation attained in 
of these three groups. 

The Combs and Cooley paper 
°dngs the data of the vast Project 
ALENT study to bear on high 
^hool dropouts in a large-scale, 
‘ougitudinal study of boys and 
girls who dropped out of school 
^'^etime after the ninth grade (in 
The comparison or control 
Smup in Uiis follow-up study was 


a random subsample of high 
school graduates who were also 
ninth graders in 1960 but who did 
not enter a four-year college or a 
junior college. The authors appro- 
priately point out that this control 
group is more meaningful than one 
composed of high school shidents 
in general. Perhaps the highlight 
of this study is that the investiga- 
tors failed to find that noncollege 
high school graduates were 
beter off than high school drop 
outs as far as future earn J tm 
employment were concerned. Mate 

dropouts not only earned mom 
fban controU hut had jamed • 
longeri they were aUo as Jre^ 

qnently employed m ^ 

lypes of job 

Combs and Cool y j- uonr.up 

^^t'thVcSrg-p-s 

ifeiv thatthelong-range 

LtneL of a idgh school diploma 

will eventually the 

The next tr™ P P ^fsiudcnts in 

perceived condi i „,„.mive 

vocational anu p„icnccs 

high ^f““\“r"tb«tbvo hinds of 

of graduates of thc^e ^^_^_. 

schools. Purnel ”^^ 
i„ethetvvom^“ ^rateso- 

unfortunatcly rcteg 
cational l“Sh (■ , nuiiy i'“- 

ccptable P°*‘'‘°" ' dial d^’)’ 

dcnlsi (1) die nnW" tlw 

-dumping d cumins 

belief dmteompm^ dan- 
hensive high eperient^’ 
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The papers in this last section 
focus on the realities of occupa- 
tional preparation of the great ma- 
jority of American high school 
students— our noncollege youth. 
We live in a society that places a 
higher premium on acquiring a 
college degree than on entering 
the work market after high school. 
The ultimate dream of most Amer- 
ican parents is to have their chil- 
dren attend and complete a four- 
year college. In many instances, 
this dream is incompatible with 
the realities of their son’s or 
daughter’s circumstances and de- 
sires. Nonetheless, our stereotypes 
unfairly favor college-bound youth 
and degrade work-bound youth; 
our high schools perpetuate and 
reflect these stereotypes. These 
feelings are cogently expressed in 
the dialogue with six high school 
juniors presented in the first sec- 
tion of this book. 

What the consequences of these 
false priorities will be is not alto- 
gether certain yet. One result that 
seems clear, though, is that many 
students who ordinarily would be 
satisfied to pursue a noncollege oc- 
cupation are deprived of this satis- 
faction. These students follow the 
lure of a college degree with a 
great deal of uncertainty, only to 
get pushed out of college as fail- 
ures or to struggle on in medioc- 
rity. At best, some manage to reas- 
sert their original desires and wind 
up losing a few years by returning 


to the route they should have 
taken after high school. Many do 
not grasp the lure and continue 
through life with a feeling of sec- 
ond-class citizenship. Everyone 
has had contact with one of these 
persons; they regret not having 
gotten a “college education” and 
very often overcompensate by 
trying to make up for their self-in- 
flicted deficit Some rebel and 
completely disregard or con- 
sciously ^unt the system that re- 
quires them to choose to prepare 
for college or for work by making 
no choice. A few manage to know 
what they want and are content to 
adhere to their choice. One finding 
that may surprise some is that 
most students who attend separate 
vocational high schools are in this 
last category and are youth who at 
least know what they want and 
feel secure in their noncollege 
strivings. 

This last section, then, is meant 
to offset our society’s unwhole- 
somely blind priorities for col- 
lege-bound youth. It takes a look 
at what it’s like to be a noncollege 
or work-bound youth in America. 
It is a nudge on the pendulum to 
swing back to where educators, 
parents, and especially students 
can feel that wanting to prepare 
for the world of work is as lauda- 
ble a pursuit as wanting to go to 
college. 

The first four papers serve to 
re-orient us toward noncollege as- 
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In the spring of 1957, a state-wide inquiry gathered information from 
over 35,000 graduating seniors of Wisconsin’s public and private high 
schools. About 95 percent of all graduates from about 95 percent of Wis- 
consin’s high schools participated. This information included statements 
about educational plans beyond high school, statements of occupational 
aspirations, and much background data about the graduates, their par- 
ents, and their school experiences (Little, 1958). 

During the calendar years 1964 and early 1965, follow-up inquiries 
were directed to the parents of a probability sample of about one ir 
of the male youth of this 1957 crop of graduates. Usable returns were re- 
ceived from 85 percent of the sample. . , n-c 

Of the 4,186 graduates about whom information was 
were attending a vocational school or college; 447 were in mi i , 
ice; and 58 were unemployed. The total number for whom occ p 
attainment scores were available was then 3,378. 


Relation between Plans and Action 

The plans of the youth as stated by them at their ^ cont^ue their 
considerably underestimated the number w o 3 q 3 actually 

schooling. Of 511 boys who did not plan ® a four-year de- 

attended a vocational or trade school, and 2 planned 

gree granting college. On the other hand, 3b5 X ^he net re- 
some further education failed to continue c . schooling; 16 
suit ■«« - arouD had no i ^ „»t<.nHed 


table 1 Iiiiiroenl 
Educational Plans and Their . 


To Attend College 
° Vocational 
School 

To Get No Further 
Schooling 

Total 


1584 ( 37.8%) 
363 ( 8-T*) 
2239 ( 53.5%) 
JV=4180 (100.0%) 
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cational school students and aca- 
demic, commercial, and general 
comprehensive school students. 
The two global stereotypes are 
discredited; if anything, vocational 
school students are found to fare 
better than work-bound youth in 
comprehensive schools in that they 
are not degraded by fellow stu- 
dents and have a sense of worth- 
while accomplishment and pursuit 
of occupation. 

The Kaufman and others study 
arrives at the same conclusions 
about vocational school students 
as Purnell and Lesser, but their 
findings are based on the re- 
sponses of graduates, teachers, em- 
ployers, and union leaders. Fur- 
thermore, Kaufman and his 
colleagues examine the adequacy 


of vocational training and the role 
of vocational education for minor- 
ity groups and students from dis- 
advantaged homes. 

Ewens’ concentrated paper in- 
vestigates the relationship of 
interest to aptitude by profiles and 
by interest areas. His results dem- 
onstrate the distressingly low 
connection between interests and 
aptitudes as measured by pencil 
and paper tests, when scores are 
correlated by areas. For some stu- 
dents, however, it is meaningful to 
examine their interest-aptitude 
profiles. One is simply not justified 
in naively expecting high interests 
to "naturally” reflect high apti- 
tudes and vice versa as measured 
by standard pencil and paper 
tests. 


1. THE OCCUPATIONS OF NON-COLLEGE YOUTH * 

J. Kenneth Little 


of placing increasing premium upon advanced levels 

AmetanZuIr 75-80 percent of 

tional desr "v* completing college degrees. What is the occupa- 

of *e ocl ^ '='''>» of education? For what part 
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In the spring of 1957, a state-wide inquiiy gathered information from 
over 35,000 graduating seniors of Wisconsin’s public and private high 
schools. About 95 percent of all graduates from about 95 percent of Wis- 
consin’s high schools participated. This information included statements 
about educational plans beyond high school, statements of occupational 
aspirations, and much background data about the graduates, their par- 
ents, and their school experiences (Little, 1958). 

During the calendar years 1964 and early 1965, follow-up inquiry 
were directed to the parents of a probability sample of about one-third 
of the male youth of this 1957 crop of graduates. Usable returns were re- 
ceived from 85 percent of the sample. . , 

Of the 4,186 graduates about whom information was receive 
were attending a vocational school or college; 447 were in militaty serv- 
ice; and 58 were unemployed. The total number for whom occupa ion 
attainment scores were available was then 3,378. 


Relation between Plans and Action 

The plans of the youth as stated by them at their 
considerably underestimated the number who 303 actually 

schooling. Of 511 boys who did not plan ^ , four-year de- 

attended a vocational or trade school, and 21^ a cn planned 

gree granting college. On the other hand, 365 _ -phe net re- 

some further education failed to continue their sc jchooling; I® 
suit was that 40 percent of the total group had no lu attended 

percent attended a vocational or trade schoo , an than a 

^Hege (Table 1). Of those who attended college, h^er, 
bd (35 percent) did not complete baccalaureate .jgjably among 

The relative stability of the stated plans varied conside 


Educational Plans and 


To Attend CollegL 

To_Altend Vocational 


School 


No Further 
Schooling 

Total 


1584 ( 37.8%) 
363 ( 8.7%) 

2239 ( 53.5%) 
N=4186 (100.0%) 
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cational school students and aca- 
demic, commercial, and general 
comprehensive school students. 
The two global stereotypes are 
discredited; if anything, vocational 
school students are found to fare 
better than work-bound youth in 
comprehensive schools in that they 
are not degraded by fellow stu- 
dents and have a sense of worth- 
while accomplishment and pursuit 
of occupation. 

The Kaufman and others study 
arrives at the same conclusions 
about vocational school students 
as Purnell and Lesser, but their 
findings are based on the re- 
sponses of graduates, teachers, em- 
ployers, and union leaders. Fur- 
thermore, Kaufman and his 
colleagues examine the adequacy 


of vocational training and the role 
of vocational education for minor- 
ity groups and students from dis- 
advantaged homes. 

Ewens’ concentrated paper in- 
vestigates the relationship of 
interest to aptitude by profiles and 
by interest areas. His results dem- 
onstrate the distressingly low 
connection between interests and 
aptitudes as measured by pencil 
and paper tests, when scores are 
correlated by areas. For some stu- 
dents, however, it is meaningful to 
examine their interest-aptitude 
profiles. One is simply not justified 
in naively expecting high interests 
to “naturally” reflect high apti- 
tudes and vice versa as measured 
by standard pencil and paper 
tests. 
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TABLE 2 

Occupational Prestige Scores by Level of Education 
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differences in occupational attainment were “ "^jitude and aspiration 
educational opportunity. Variations were definitcl) 
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the three groups of youth. For example, 82 percent of those planning to 
attend college did enroll in college; 67 percent of those who planned 
no further schooling did not enroll in a post-high school institution; and 
39 percent of those who intended to enrol! in a vocational or trade 
school did so enroll. 

Thus, while forces prompting youth to acquire education beyond high 
school are clearly visible, the formal education of almost 60 percent of 
the graduates ended with high school graduation, and for almost three- 
fourths of them (73 percent) education stopped short of completing a 
baccalaureate degree. 


Occupational Attainment 

Attention now turns to the occupations attained by the three groups of 
graduates. On the scale used in this study (Hatt, 1947), occupations that 
require professional, scientific, or technical training, or high level execu- 
tive or managerial abilities, typically have prestige scores above 75. Oc- 
cupations that require little or no specialized training, including service 
wor ers, operatives and laborers, have prestige scores below 55. The 
arge ° y of middle level occupations that include clerical and sales- 
wor ers, craftsmen, foremen, sub-professional technicians, farmers and 
others, have prestige scores that range from 
convenience, these three groups of occupations are called 
high presUge, low prestige, and middle-ltel Lupationl 
qnnth.)* ° graduates attained high prestige occupations; 

T wi occupations; Ld one-half in mid- 

ale-level occupations (Table 2). 

and level of occupations increased with the type 

tainment \ 'tli' attained, but the differences in occupational at- 

tween the om^ were as noteworthy as the differences be- 

tended “^^raple, more than half of the youth who at- 

out of five Kraduatp^**°T,^*?*j prestige occupations, and only two 
occupations AK further education were in low prestige 

^urati™; •'“'f "f '^'Ch of the three groups were in middle-level 

*eir membc R wer^aMe?”"® 

low prestige occumH„ ‘ ’"Sh prestige occupations or to escape 

Were cicarlv ^ respect the non-college going group 

proximate cross-< ''dotage. The vocational school group was an ap- 
all prestice level«*^^ group and attained occupations in 

t h>^ CIS somewhat proportionately. 
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TABLE 3 

Characteristics of Graduates in High and Low Prestige Occupations 


lUGH PBESTICE LOW PRESTIGE 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

Characteristics 

% 

% 

difF. 

% 

% 

diE 

1. Size of Community 







Counties with cities: 







Not over 10,000 

38 

30 

-8 

38 

48 

+ 10 

10,000-24,999 

7 

7 

0 

7 

8 

+ 1 

25,000-49,999 

22 

22 

0 

22 

22 

None 

Metropolitan areas 

33 

41 

+ 8 

33 

22 

-11 

2. Socio-economic Status 







Low Va 

33 

20 

-13 

33 

40 

+7 

Middle V 3 

34 

33 

+ 1 

34 

40 

+6 

High V 3 

33 

47 

+ 14 

33 

20 

-13 

3. Father’s Occupation 







Farming 

22 

15 

-7 

22 

35 

+ 13 

Unskilled 

39 

35 

-4 

39 

42 

+ 3 

Skilled 

10 

10 

None 

10 

9 

-1 

White collar 

20 

25 

+ 5 

20 

11 

-9 

Professional 

9 

15 

+ 6 

9 

3 

-6 

4. Father’s Education 







No high school 

46 

34 

-12 

46 

58 

+ 12 

Some high school 

16 

13 

-3 

16 

17 

+ 1 

High school graduate 

26 

32 

+ 6 

26 

19 

-7 

Some college 

12 

21 

+ 9 

12 

6 

-6 

5. Schoiasfic Aptitude 




Low Vj 

52 

32 

-20 

52 

67 

+ 15 

High V 2 

48 

68 

+ 20 

48 

33 

-15 

6 . High School Achievement 




Low Vj 

High V 2 

62 

38 

41 

59 

-21 
+ 21 

62 

38 

77 

23 

+ 15 
-15 

7 . Level of Education 




High school only 
Vocational school 

Some college 

43 

16 

41 

18 

14 

68 

-25 

-2 

+27 

43 

16 

41 

76 

13 

11 

+ 33 
-3 
-30 


atlaiiied hich orTn^ graduates in sample; Columns (2) Percent of all graduates 

dilTerence P^“‘'S®o«MpaHons; Columns (3) Difference and direction of 
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college; attended high school in a metropolitan community (Table 3). 

Background characteristics associated with low prestige occupations 
were: no education or training beyond high school; below average scho- 
lastic aptitude and achievement; father in a farming or unskilled occupa 
tion, and had not attended high school; attended high school in a m 
ral community; and family in lower third in socio-economic sta 
(Table 3). 

Background characteristics associated with middle leve 

showed no major difference from the background charactensicso 

total group of graduates, except that slightly higher j 

above average in scholastic ability and high schoo ac lev 
had attended college. More than two-thirds of Ae middle ? 

Hons were held by persons who did not attend co 
college-going students. This two to one ratio is prac ic 

the ratio ofnon-college-going to college-going you ^ Meager 

The plight of those in the low prestige ^.^ess in school 

economic and cultural circumstances plus lack o m ^yjjgther educa- 
combine to depress both aspiration and jjy prevalent a!- 

tional or occupational. Such circumstances are ^^ppoUtan areas, 

tHough not limited to small, rural communities. . , because of a 
however, the handicap seems to be less ’.wipe 

greater number and variety of occupational possi i 


Occupational Aspiration 


had stated the 

At the time of their high school graduation, estigc scores 

Wcupations which they hoped e''ent“=‘">'. ’ eventually altamcd. 

these occupations were compared with 
Two observations resulted from this „Uuaics were “"Sf '", 

First, the occupational aspirations o ^ ®.v aspired to lower e 
with their educational plans. Non-college y . or college- o 
“t^oupations than did either the ''ocationol ^^.^se pred 

yowth. The aspirations of the vocational sch S 
^ntly in the middle range. . „„n.collcgc gold’s ,t „ qc- 

ccond, the occupational attainments of "“"^jance bctwe''’,['‘5,^ 
'“se to their expectations. In &ot. *e co^„, scores of 
^pational aspiration and occupationa ^ them jjjtic 

"tups supees^; that the gmduates instf.nfSjf^ 

accuracy and realism. 

1 unnecessary pessimism occur 


Stoups suggests that the graduates had so^uu “ jj^slanccs ol 
=unsideraWe accuracy and realism. J"'*"' ^„ong ® ^ 

“Ptimism and - — .-i™ occur among 
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lege-going students were the only group that had not attained occupa* 
tions equal to their aspirations. Many of the college group, however, as- 
pired to occupations which require prolonged professional or advanced 
training; and some have been at work a comparatively short time. Oth- 
ers did not complete degrees and may have changed their occupational 
goals. 

It is an interesting sidelight that college-going youth who did not 
complete degrees had definitely lower occupational aspirations than 
those who obtained degrees. Over half (53 percent) of the college-drop- 
outs had not planned to attend college. 


Relation of Occupational Attainment 
to High School Achievement 

To test the relationship of scholastic performance in high school to level 
of occupational attainment, the graduates were ranked by deciles in 
total high school achievement and median occupational prestige scores 
were calculated for the graduates in each decile. The interesting fact 
emerged that although difference in level of education produced impor- 
tant differences in level of occupations, differences in high school perfbr- 


TABLE 4 

High School Achievement 
and Occupational Attainment* 


HIGH SCHOOL 
PERCENTILE RANK 


90-99 

80-89 

70-79 

60-69 

50-59 

40-49 

30-39 

20-29 

10-19 

0-9 


MEDIAN OCCUPATIONAL 
PRESTIGE SCORES 

(1) (2) (3) 


59 

67 

79 

66 

71 

72 

62 

71 

73 

57 

66 

75 

64 

67 

73 

62 

66 

72 

59 

67 

73 

59 

67 

73 

56 

65 

74 

58 

65 

73 


Column (2) Attended 

vocational school; Column (3) Attended College 
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and trade schools does not match either the increasing need for techni- 
cians and sub-professional workers, or the number of high school gradu- 
ates who have aptitudes for such occupations. In fact, it might be ex- 
pected that the largest part of the graduates would be preparing for 
middle-level occupations. Since more than a third of the graduates who 
attended college did not graduate a question occurs whether it would 
have been better for them to attend a two-year vocational or technical 
program and succeed than to begin a four-year college degree program, 
then drop out. Certainly also a sizeable part of the youtli who did not 
continue their schooling had the abilities needed to complete a two-year 
program of vocational-technical training. 

But the educational system and the society which supports it have 
much to do if they are to meet their responsibilities for non-college 
youth. Given the wide range of human aptitudes and aspirations, it is 
natural and right for youth to leave the educational system at different 
ages and stages. The tragedy is not leave-taking from school. The trag- 
edy occurs when they leave school for the wrong reasons, whether be- 
cause of economic barriers, racial discrimination, artificial or illusory iit* 
centive or unsuitable school programs. Our society must find work for 
e kinds of youth we have. And our schools must prepare youth for 
effective perfonnance in the kinds of work that need to be done. 

The purpose of the educational system, of course, is not merely to 
ma c pe^ e to jobs. This study emphasizes occupational objectives, 
nowever, because man’s occupation is one of his chief characteristics. 
His occupation, and his achievements in it, lie close to the center of 
boA his self-respect and the nature of his contribution to society. 

item of unfinished educational business, then, is con- 
realisUc and practical programs of ‘middle 
which th" r ^ between mid-high school and mid-college— during 
are of American youth end their formal schooling. These 
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and trade schools does not match either the increasing need for techni- 
cians and sub-professional workers, or the number of high school gradu- 
ates who have aptitudes for such occupations. In fact, it might be ex- 
pected that the largest part of the graduates would be preparing for 
middle-level occupations. Since more than a third of the graduates who 
attended college did not graduate a question occurs whether it would 
have been better for them to attend a two-year vocational or technical 
program and succeed than to begin a four-year college degree program, 
then drop out. Certainly also a sizeable part of the youth who did not 
continue their schooling had the abilities needed to complete a two-year 
program of vocational-technical training. 

But the educational system and the society which supports it have 
much to do if they are to meet their responsibilities for non-college 
youth. Given the wide range of human aptitudes and aspirations, it is 
natural and right for youth to leave the educational system at different 
ages and stages. The tragedy is not leave-taking from school. The trag- 
edy occurs when they leave school for the wrong reasons, whether be- 
cause of economic barriers, racial discrimination, artificial or illusory in- 
centive or unsuitable school programs. Our society must find work for 
off ^ ® have. And our schools must prepare youth for 

effective performance in the kinds of work that need to be done. 
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The Boys Who Dropped Out 


abilities 

The first measure which will be discussed is the General Academic Abil- 
ity Composite in the TALENT battery. (See Flanagen et al, 1962 and 
1964 for descriptions of the Project TALENT tests.) The percentages o 
dropouts and controls in each of four ability leve s are s own 
Table 1. i • n ar- 

These levels represent quarters in the 1960 s 

tiles are estimated from the total national Project 
which include individuals who enter college. (Flanagan e a 
As this table indicates, more than one-half of the 
bottom quarter ( 1 ), compared to 28 percent of the wn • pC 

die levels (2 and 3 ) were 40 percent of the dropouts a 61 JP 
the graduates. Only five percent of the dropouts ranked m the n 5 

level, compared to 11 percent of the controls. in abilih'i “ 

As Table 1 reveals, not all dropouts are be ow a j. ^ j^port 
“any people think. Other studies are in line wi one 

by Warner (1964) presented the results of three J and five 

U.S. Department of Labor study involving aa''®" „ j,opouts involved, 
studies conducted by city schools. There were ■ , jjave I.Q.'s hc’ 

Approximately 19 percent of this sample were rei» 
tween 90 and 109 and 11 percent with 110 or “ “ dropouts are below 
summarizes additional studies revealing that no 
ge in ability. 


table 1 and All Grab® ® 
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(Percentages Based on We ighladJ_a 


PBOPOUTS 

(]V=1,686) 


ottom Quarter) 
°P Quarter) 


55 

25 

15 

5 
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outs in the original TALENT nin4-grade sample are contrasted with 
random subsamples of high-school graduates from the same grade sam- 
ple who did not enter a four-year or junior college. These subsamples, 
designated the “controls,” consist of 25 percent of the male and 20 per- 
cent of the female graduates on the TALENT data file who did not con- 
tinue their education beyond high school. Comparing dropouts with 
these control groups seemed more meaningftil than comparing them 
with high-school graduates in general. The number of subjects constitut- 
ing each of the four samples used in this study is as follows: 


Dropout Males 

1,864 

Control Males 

1,757 

Dropout Females 

1,817 

Control Females 

2,056 


(Missing data reduced these ATs for some of the analyses. As indicated 
in the several tables which follow, the losses were only slight.) 

Infonnation about the post-high-school activities of dropouts and con- 
trols was obtained through a follow-up survey conducted in 1964. For 
most of the members of the ninth-grade class of 1960, this was one year 
alter high-school graduation. For the dropouts, it could have been as 
many as four years after leaving high school. The first phase of the fol- 
..V.;!;'’ of nrailed questiranaires. Thirty- 

mrre 0 t e Sample responded to one of these four mailings. To 

"“"respondent bias, field surveys of a stratified sample of ap- 
bv coinJ ^ of the nonrespondents were conducted. Then, 

and the f ^*a from these two groups, respondents 

DODulatinn. ^ "onrespondents, unbiased estimates of national sub- 
mtofal r J'a "'"O. 00" be made. Analyses 

isee^forades “ '"'f'oaled, (See Flanagan and Cooley, 

Tl'thouah 

naires a comm?^^ tended not to respond to the mailed question- 
in the’ nonresLnSnt°foir^°'*^ respondents with those dropouts found 
do not differ sipnifir'a M that the dropout respondents 

found that the nr. " X from the dropout nonrespondents. It was also 
niflcanfly ™ ’"""‘o'* i" surveys do not differ sig- 

respondents wKn P*^®''*°nsly measured in high school from those non- 

dro^uu"t:tt~d' 

of the dropouts rennrt A evidence indicates that the descriptions 

data. The bias is thf ^ significantly biased by incomplete 

pected, but this nf .L ^"iple of dropouts is smaller than would be ex- 

"t this, of course, is adjusted by the weighting system. 
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and controls on each of the scales showing significant difierences. The 
variables are organized according to the degree and nature o e o 
served differences. . ,, i„ c,,^ 

Dropouts and controls differed signifir^ntly (.01 eve ) on 
the seventeen scales. Dropouts had significantly 
Labor. Skilled Trades, and Musical scales. Although the 
result is puzzling, it is clear that the dropouts ten e ° ® 
to engage in manual labor. It is also interesting to no 
pressing an interest in sports were less likely to drop ou . 


SELF-PERCEPTIONS 

To give the participants an opportunity to Activities Inven* 

themselves, the TALENT battery included a :5iu sensitive,” 

tory. This inventory presented 150 statements, friends than at 

I am usually at ease,” and “I’d rather , ^^n^f the statements: 

home by myself,” One set of distractors app 

j this Statement dcscnbcs 

Regarding the things I do and the way I do mem, 
me: 


A. extremely well 
quite well 

C. fairly well 

D. slightly 

E. not very well 


TABLE 3 f'entrols 

Mean Scores c( Male ‘’"P'’"'* 

i,.(ar0«i InvBntory 



dhofout 

MEAN 

(JV = 1.494) 

contboi. 

MEAN 

(^1= 1,533) 

Control Higher than 
Dropouts 

Sports 

24.0 

26.0 

Physical Science, 
Engineering, Math 

18.1 

19.4 

Dro}iouts Higher than 
Controls 

Labor 

14.4 

12.V 

14.0 

11.0 

Skilled Trades 

15.2 

•^lusical 

12-9 



Significant at liie .01 level. 
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TABLE 2 

Mean Scores of Male Dropouts and Controls 
on TALENT Ability Tests 


English Total 
Information I Total 
Information II Total 
Reading Comprehension 
Introductory High- 
School Math 
Arithmetic Reasoning 
Arithmetic Computation 
Abstract Reasoning 
Word Functions in 
Sentences 
Table Reading 
Disguised Words 
Memory for Words 
Creativity 

Memory for Sentences 
Clerical Checking 
Visualization in Three 
Dimensions 
Mechanical Reasoning 
Visualization in Two 
Dimensions 
Object Inspection 


DROPOUT 

MEAN 

(N=l»494) 

CONTROL 

MEAN 

(N= 1,533) 

POOLED 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

F RATIO* 

63.9 

71.5 

13.5 

255 

100.7 

117.8 

32.1 

232 

49.4 

57.8 

17.6 

181 

19.0 

23.5 

9.9 

167 

7.0 

8.5 

3.4 

156 

5.9 

7.0 

3.0 

114 

9.0 

19.8 

28.9 

110 

6.8 

8.0 

3.1 

109 

5.8 

7.0 

3.3 

105 

1.9 

5.5 

12.3 

67 

9.8 

11.4 

5.6 

63 

8.1 

9.3 

4.2 

62 

6.4 

7.3 

3.5 

52 

7.9 

8.7 

3.1 

51 

8.8 

14.7 

23.2 

50 

7.4 

8.1 

3.2 

47 

10.2 

11.1 

4.0 

39 

11.4 

12.6 

5.6 

37 

17.5 

18.7 

9.0 

13 

•01 level {nfd’s 

arel and 3025). 




TAI FWT *nean scores of dropouts and controls on 19 Project 

outs on alf thcM Sb S"'™'" =‘S"ifioantly higher than drop- 

ration variables are ordered according to their F 

As can ho ^ differences between the two groups, 

enccsonth^'^^" groups tended to exhibit smaller differ- 

oncos on the nonverhal tests than on the verbal ones. 

INTERESTS 

occun'ationaf rn Inventory the student was given a list of 205 

structcd to sHf tf- vocationally-related activities and in- 

rived fmm ii • of liking for each. Seventeen scales were de- 

ns inventory. Table 3 reports the mean scores of dropouts 
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5. Social: 5 items on nature readme. 

6. Reading: 9 items on extent “f 

7. Studying: 26 items based l,^el of school program m 

8. Curriculum: 1 item indicating dilfac ty 

which student is enrolled. ^iipcrp-oreparatory "orh t en. 

9. Courses; 4 items on amount o . 

10. Grades: 7 items indicating school S' school and "or 

11. Guidance: 16 items on frequency personnel 

plans were discussed with counselors an activities 

The differences between largest differences j 

scales are summarized in Table Rvo^aJ tor 

greater frequency of dating among , . concentrati „ 

reporting much more difficulty f a /<ic ninth- 

classwork than the graduates (Studying jj^pouts reporte ( ^ 

A very interesting difference is that the d ^^elois 

graders) having had many mrire gm , 
other school personnel than did the controls. 

SOCIOECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT ^5 basis of 

A socioeconomic index was au°sttoi«. This index gi'“ “ 

nine 1960 Student Information Blanx q 



Controls Higher than 
Dropouts 
Studying 
Curriculum 
Grades 

Dropouts Higher than 
Controls 
Social 
Work 
Courses 
Guidance 
Memberships 
Reading 
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TABLE 4 


Mean Scores of Male Dropouts and Controls 
on TALENT Student Activities Inventory Scales 



DROPOUT 

MEAN 

(N = 1,494) 

CONTROL 

MEAN 

(N= 1,533) 

POOLED 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

F RATIO 

Controls Higher than 

Dropouts 

Tidiness 

4.0 

4.5 

2.5 

25 

Calmness 

3.0 

3.3 

2.1 

20 

Vigor 

3.0 

3.3 

1.9 

20 

Self-Confidence 

4.2 

4.5 

2.1 

15 

Culture 

3.8 

4.1 

2.1 

14 

Mature Personality 

8.6 

9.2 

4.5 

12 

Sociability 

5.3 

5.6 

2.7 

7 

Dropouts Higher than 

Controls 

Impulsiveness 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

18 

Leadership 

l.l 

1.0 

1.2 

7 


Each scored item contributed to the scaling of one of the ten scales. 

The mean scores of dropouts and controls on each of these scales are 
presented in Table 4. Controls scored significantly higher than dropouts 
or. seven of the scales; Tidiness, Calmness, Vigor, Self-Confidence, Cul- 
ture, Mature Personality, and Sociability. Dropouts had higher mean 
SOTres on only two; Leadership and Impulsiveness. Lichter (1962) has 
a so in icated that dropouts have difBculty in controlling their impulses. 
And the results of a study by Kelly, Veldman, and McGuire (1964) 
s owe t at an impulsivity measure significantly separated dropouts, 
delinquents, and normals. / ir 


HIGH-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


iHi^ Iiiformation Blank consists of items on student activ- 

( ) generated 11 scales based upon selected SIB items: 

2 Le items on participation in school clubs, 
activities^ ^ *^^*”* on frequency of elected office in various school 


3. Hobbies: 20 items indie; 
extra-curricular activities. 

4. Work: 17 items summar 


extent of participation in hobbies or 
extent of paid work experience. 


Dropouts: In High School and after School 

percent of the dropouts were in the highest level, compared t 
percent of the young men who completed high sc oo . g be- 

It is important to note that there was no 
tween the dropouts and controls on this socioeconomic 
iable, indicati^ that the economic «mditions of the home do P 
pear to be forcing students out of school. 


reasons for leaving ^ 

Before talking about what dropouts did after the young 

reasons for leaving school should be men needed at 

men reported many reasons for dropping ou in 

home, didn’t like school, failing, got n^d out because of reason 

school), it is unwise to say that so many y say that he le 

1, so many because of reason 2, etc. A failure, however, may 

school because he was failing. The reason support his fami y* 

have been that he was working every n'g school.'* The ^ 

Another reason given was "felt too oI ° gj, early failure, \v J 
his being older than his classmates was p blems or lack of a > 

niay have been due to physical or emotio^l probl of 

Therefore, this reason, "felt too old. really tells ^ 

the other reported explanations. ^ example, Get- 

Other investigators share this i962-63. Naclun , 

■"ata collected from 12,608 droi»““ reason fo' "ccord or 

>n, and Odgers (1962) concluded j by his 'T(Huf- 

iven by the dropout was usually not '“P^jjrepouts in ptber 

w opinion of his counselor. In a survey a ° j, ,jon- 

ngton, 1962), “lack of interest" ^“"/reiage. preg^X 
Casons for leaving school, such f only 


—owiia lO 

ilization. 


or leaving school, such as jgce was g pnl)' 

and military service. In success 

uccess." But "lack of interest” or lac ^ ^ 

y'niptoms, not the problems. ' • 

As far V»,»incr «nTTv abo 


, j 57 percent 

not the problems. ..uion to leave sc 

far as being sorry regretted dropping 

young men reported that they r g 

'“OST-HIGH-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES , re 

In 1964^ the employment rates of dropo 

■nr. Ninety percLt of the dropouts wli ji full- ,„i lad 

sfter leaving high school were ^n™P ^ further training- ^jccntag^'* 
e^nt part-tiL. Of the controls ^ The g^^^^^t-r^etc-). 

nil-time jobs and two percent P®. , . laborer, m 
dropouts were unskilled workers t 
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sure of the general socioeconomic level of the family environment. The 
items in the index are summarized as follows: 

1. If your family has bought (or is buying) your home, what is its 
present value? 

2. Please make the best estimate you can of your family’s total in- 
come for last year (1959). Include money earned by both parents or any- 
one else in the household who worked. 

3. How many books are in your home? 

4. How many of the following articles are in your home: automatic 
washer, automatic clothes dryer, electric dishwasher, electric or gas re- 
frigerator, vacuum cleaner, home food freezer (separate from refrigera- 
tor)? 

5. How many of the following articles are in your home: telephone, 
television set, radio, phonograph? 

6. How many of the following articles are in your home: a room of 
n;y own, my own study desk, a typewriter? 

7. Which of the following comes closest to describing the work of 
your father (or the male head of your household)? 

8. Mark the one answer indicating the highest level of education 
your father reached. 

9. Mark the one answer indicating the highest level of education 
your mother reached. 

Table 6 presents the percentages of dropouts and controls in each of 
the four socioeconomic levels, the levels being determined by national 
norm quartiles. The percentages of dropouts and controls in each level 
\vcrc quite similar. Fifty-one percent of lire dropouts and 48 percent of 
Uie graduates were in tire lowest level. In the middle levels (2 and 3) 
ranked 43 percent of the dropouts and 49 percent of the controls. Six 


c.., table 6 

ociooconomte Level of Dropoutj, Conlrols, and All Grade 9 Males 
(Perconlagos Based on Welghled Froauencles) 




ALL GRADE 

U:\EL 

DBOrOUTS CONTROLS 

9 MALES 

(.V= 1.715) (N 

= 1,660) 

(N=-18,73-l) 

1 (Bottom quarter) 

51 

48 

25 

3 

27 

30 

25 

4 (Top quarter) 

16 

0 

19 

3 

25 

25 

— 

100 

100 

100 
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High-School Curriculum ol Male Dropouts and Controls 

(Percentages Based on Weighted Freque^ 

MEMBEE5HIP 

at time of leaving 

CURHlCULin>« EXPECTED SCHOOL 

AT cbadeQ . 


DROPOUTS 

(N = 1,655) 


CONTROLS 

(N = 1.590) 


dropouts 
(^f = 1,801) 


CONTROLS 

(N=1,734) 


General 25.2 53'® 5,0 

College Prep 21.9 22.8 

Commercial- 2.3 

Business 15.8 • 6.8 

Vocational 18.1 5.5 j- 

Agricultural 9.8 7.2 

Other 9.2 100.0 

100.0 

swer cannot be given here, but educators should give s 
the ma Has* 


"tatter. niade from I960 

Career Plans. The second “mparison P*' decrM.^I'e 

1964 concerns career plans. In nin ® jjjng a eollege g . 
dropouts and controls planned caree ,eers as engine 

vreato,. r .rmnniits wanteo ca nercent). 


1984 concerns career plans, in nn * jjjng a eolieg o ^ 
dropouts and controls planned caree ^^j^ers as engine 
greatest percentages of dropouts wan (six percen )■ 

cent), facers (10 percent) or »'‘'“‘=‘^,rctecrs i" “ 
graders, controls were most likely to (eight and 

vent), the Armed Forces (10 percent), o Siege eduw- 

In 1964 only two percent of the y g ^^,l„ch a ® j to he 
seven percent of the controls planned ^j. dropouts 


In’ls;! ;vo pe-nt of “'^Ctrrfor which » m he 

seven percent of the controls P'®""'’^„„,ages of dropoo*!, ^ most com- 
hon was required. The (12 ' mt) 

structural (13 percent) or skille wo^^^ (se'e" P*"'' 

^on choices of the controls were scien*^* 

'vorker (seven percent), and eng**’®® 

cent). 

The Girls Who DropP® 

*®h-'TIES dmponli and e®"'^ lc'rl«- 

In Table 8 are the percentages of 

ranked in each of four General .ggogradeSh-’i 
These levels represent quarters in *® 
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workers (electrician, machinist, mechanic, etc.), or service workers 
(waiter, hairdresser, barber, etc.). The greatest percentages of controls 
were unskilled, skilled, or clerical and sales workers. 

Although the difference between the percentages on active military 
duty was not striking (30 percent, dropouts; 33 percent, controls), there 
was a difference between the percentages serving in each branch. The 
greatest numbers of dropouts were in the Army or Navy, while the con- 
trols were most likely to serve in the Navy or the Air Force. 

For the dropouts who were employed, the mean yearly salary was 
$3650; for controls, it was $3500. The probable reason for this difference 
is that dropouts had been working longer than controls, in some cases 
four years longer. 

In the analysis of employment rates and salaries reported above, drop- 
outs and controls who had had some additional training after high 
school were excluded, i.e., 36 percent of the dropouts and 38 percent of 
tire controls. The greatest percentages from both of these groups who 
furtliered their education attended an Armed Forces enlisted man’s 
school. Seven percent of the dropouts and four percent of the controls 
went to trade schools. And technical schools were attended by five per* 
cent of lire controls, compared to only .7 percent of the dropouts. 

Another comparison between male dropouts and controls concerns 
marriage. In 19^, 37 percent of the dropouts were married, compared 
to only 15 percent of the controls. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN 1960 AND 1964 DATA 

Because the 1960 Project TALENT testing and the one-year follow-up 
^rvey i not, in general, gather the same kinds of information, it is not 
comparisons between dropouts and controls in 
mnr ” Comparisons can be made. The first 

concerns high-school curriculum; Uie second, career plans. 

wl^ The percentages of dropouts and controls 

of si'jt 1 Were either enrolled in or expecting to follow one 

centapp.. wt? left-hand columns of Table 7. The per- 

they had tal° one-year follow-up questionnaire that 

of the same ° curricula are shown in the right-hand columns 

acncrul fWr r the percentages in all curricula, except 

® 12. For dropouts, the percent- 

from 3-1 to curriculum rose from 25 to 73 percent; for controls, 

Kincral question arises here-Did enrollment in this 

lation of the * generally offers neither the intellectual stimu- 

catiojial (Yiiirc curriculum nor the practical instruction of the vo- 

. influence the dropouts’ decision to leave school? An an- 
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As this table indicates. 40 percent of the dropout were » *^o‘tom 
quarter, compared to only 17 percent of the contro s. r 

of the dropouts and 68 percent of the controls „ho 

quarters. In the top ability quarter were seven percent g 

left high school and 15 percent of the controls, on the TAL- 

Table 9 reports the Lan scores of dmpouts and 
ENT ability tests. As in the ordering 

cantly higher scores than the controls on al similar to the 

of the variables by discriminating power (F ra losj 
male order in Table 2, 


INTERESTS ^ 

Table 10 presents the mean scores of dropouts rrCab dropou. 
nificant Interest Inventory scales. Notic jjj^e interest scales, 

tended to have higher scores on the , controls were hig er 

while the two most important scales on to be more 

were social service and biomedical interes 


table 10 Jjnirols 

Mean Scores of Female Scales 

on TALENT InleresHnventoty^^ _ 

P( 


pBOPOrrr 

/m-1 847) oeviatiO| 

(N=1.S37) 


POOLED 

STANI>*«> 

mean 


Controls High er than 
Dropouts 
Social Service 
Biological Science- 
Medicine 
Computation 
Sports 

Physical Science, 
Engineering, Math 
Public Service 

^wpouts Higher than 
Controls 
Labor 

SLUlcd Trades 
• lechanical-Technical 
funting.Fishing 

All significant al .01 level. 


22.3 

13.2 
14.6 

17.4 

10.3 
10.0 


23.4 

14.5 

15.5 

18.5 

11.0 

10.9 


7.3 

9.8 

7.6 
9.5 

7.1 

10.6 


17 

16 

13 

10 

5 

6 
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TABLE 8 

Ability Leveis of Dropouts, Controls, and All Grade 9 Females 
(Percentages Based on Weighted Frequencies) 


LEVEL 

DROPOUTS 

(N = 1,670) 

CONTROLS 

(N= 1,954) 

ALL 

GRADE 9 FEMALES 

(iV = 50,442) 

1 (Bottom quarter) 

40 

17 

25 

2 

34 

36 

25 

3 

19 

32 

25 

4 (Top quarter) 

7 

15 

25 


100 

100 

100 


TABLE 9 


Mean Scores of Female Dropouts and 

Controls on TALENT Ability Tests 


DROPOUT 

CONTROL 

POOLED 


MEAN 

MEAN 

STANDARD 


(1V« 1,537) 

00 

DEVUTION F RATIO* 


Information I Total 
Information II Total 
Introductory High-School 
Math 

English Total 
Heading Comprehension 
Arithmetic Computation 
Abstract Heasoning 
Word Functions in 
Sentences 

Arithmetic Reasoning 
Disguised Words 
Memory for Words 
Creativity 
Table Reading 
Mechanical Reasoning 
Memory for Sentences 
Clerical Checking 
Visualization in Two 
Dimensions 
Visualization in Three 
Dimeruions 
Object Inspection 


92.8 

107.4 

27,3 

260 

49.8 

58.3 

16.0 

257 

7.3 

9.1 

3.5 

241 

72.9 

79.3 

12.9 

220 

21.5 

25.8 

9.6 

176 

18.2 

27.6 

23.2 

144 

6.8 

8.0 

3.1 

143 

7.0 

8.7 

4.4 

136 

5.7 

6.9 

3.0 

134 

11.0 

13.3 

6.2 

111 

9.4 

10.9 

4.7 

84 

6.2 

7.2 

3.3 

82 

6.0 

8.3 

8.8 

60 

7.0 

7.8 

3.2 

57 

8.6 

9.4 

3.0 

55 

18.6 

22.8 

20.4 

34 

9.8 

10.9 

5.3 

34 

6.7 

7.2 

2.7 

27 

18.9 

20.0 

8.0 

17 


•All significant at .01 level. 
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TABLE 12 

Socioeconomic Levels of Dropouts, 
9 Females (Percentages Based on 


Controls, and All Grade 
Weighted Frequencies) 

all GRADE 


LEVEL 

1 (Bottom quarter) 

2 

3 

4 (Top quarter) 


dbopouts 

(N= 1.711) 

61 

22 

14 

3 

100 


CONTROLS 

(N= 1,938) 

41 

28 

23 

8 

100 


9 females 
50,442) 

25 

25 

25 

25 

100 



POST-HIGH-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES dropouts 

Although the employment rates from tli^se Jj,e 

and controls, they were quite different o S ^ . niarriages ar" S 
primarily because of the higher P^enWg ‘‘nhosc slil> 

dropouts. About 26 percent of the ^ 53 percent of 

‘«H, 18 percent of tLse who were marrjei „ho d.d 

ringle. Of the girls who graduated from Two ^r« 

on to college, 53 percent were “ ^rcen. 0 W' 

dropouts had part-time jobs, compare percent g „.crc 
ntes. Three pement of the dropouts and Hr e p ,i,esr joo 
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highly related to dropping out for the females than for the males, where 
only five scales produced significant differences (Table 3). 

SELF-PERCEPTIONS 

The mean scores of dropouts and controls on the Student Activities In- 
ventory are shown in Table 11. Controls were significantly higher than 
dropouts on eight of the scales: Tidiness, Mature Personality, Vigor, 
Culture, Calmness, Sociability, Social Sensitivity, and Self-Confidence. 
There was no significant difference between the groups on Impulsive- 
ness or Leadership as was the case for the male dropouts (Table 4). 


SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL 

In Table 12 are the percentages of dropouts and controls in each of four 
socioeconomic levels. These levels represent quarters in the 1960 grade 
nine population. Sixty-one percent of the dropouts were in the lowest 
level, compared to only 41 percent of the controls. In the middle levels 
ranked 36 percent of the dropouts and 51 percent of the controls, and in 
tlte top socioeconomic quarter were three percent of the girls who 
dropped out and eight percent of the contmls. Socioeconomic factors ap- 
I^ar to be more related to dropping out among the females than among 
the males (compare Table 12 with Table 6). 


TABLE 11 

Mean Scores ol Female Dropouts and Controls 
on TALENT Student Activities Inventory Scales 


DROPOUT 

MEAN 


CONTROL 

MEAN 


POOLED 

STANDARD 


^“1,537) 

(N = l,847) 

DEVIATION 

F RATIO* 

5.2 

5.8 

2.7 

45 

9.1 

10.2 

4.8 

44 

3.1 

3.4 

2.1 

29 

4.8 

5.2 

2.2 

23 

3.5 

3.8 

2.3 

22 

6.4 

6.9 

2.9 

21 

4.4 

4.7 

2.3 

15 

4.5 

4.8 

2.3 

10 


Controls Higher than 
Dropouts 
Tidiness 

Mature Persoiulity 
Vigor 
Culture 
Calmness 
Sociability 
Social Sensitivity 
S c If-Co nfide ncc 

*.V1 iignificontdl the .01 levcL 
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Career Plans. Comparing the career plans of dro^uts 
1960 {grade nine) and in i9&4 we find that in ninth grade g 
percentages of future dropouts chose careers ™ q'”™ iad^tes-to- 
o£8ce workers (21 percent), or muses (12 perc ^ 

be. 34 percent planned to be office planned to be 

percent, housewives. In 1964 over one-ha f of the de- 

housewives. The percentage previously planning careers to two 

creased to four percent, the percentage planning n reported that they 
percent. In the same year, 34 percent of the percent, 

expected to be housewives; 23 percent, o c 
service workers. 


Summary 

^ the one-year foUoW'UP 

Udng data from the 1960 TALENT ‘“‘‘"S "„d high-school Pad- 

Study, comparisons were made between controls). In c 

trates not going to a four-year or „tiv hisher than . 

I960 testing, male controls scored ^ 5 for verbal , 

all the TaIenT ability tests. The drffieren-;^ s.^Iar 

greater than those for the nonverbal. The ! controls had s g 
girls. On the Interest Inventory Science. 

cantly higher mean scores on a” , Music. The g' , g^j_ 

^ath; dropouts, on Labor, Skilled Tra e , seven areas: P 
indicated greater interest than the Medicine; Puhhe jjjgher 

ence, Engineering, Math. Biological dropouts scor 

Service, Sports; and Computation. ^ J”X,„ic.l.Techn.eah . 

than controls on Hunting-Fishing, r^.r^ntory 

Trades, and Labor. On the Student - 
. . he 


»• Xha„l‘=“'-^“''"Tcales:> 

Hunting-Fishing IvsetAory 

. and Labor. On the S"* ^ cciable, vig<>«“''„„«,d out; 
controls perceived themselves to be ^ 

ultured, self-confident, and mature a ^ 

, , . - , nn two OAl - 


sociable. 

-•■.lujs perceivea tnemseivci> - jij the boys w Im- 

altured, self-confident, and mature tha d ^ ^eade h p ^ 

ropouts had higher mean scores on ^ j signifi^f j ® ness, on 
ulsiveness. As for the girls, contro and I®? jjjon of •h'-’ 

ropouts on all the scales exce^ ^ienificantly- ‘1’“' ' 
■hich the two groups did not differ revealed Uu.n 

'cioeconomic levels of dropouts a „pper socioeco j^pificanl- 
^utrols were more likely to rank in ,./rgj.ences 'V®re jjflerences ^ 

«e dropouts. For boys, however, ^also «^t „d those who a‘d 

Data from the ™e-y“‘'_5““J;^froin highjf|“ leaving s^'’ 


iveen 


a from the one-year — o 

- young people who reasons I 

b The male dropouts reported 
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the dropouts had, in many cases, been working longer than the controls. 

Another interesting comparison is schools attended after high school. 
Only 16 percent of the girls who dropped out had some further training, 
compared to 38 percent of the controls. Of the dropouts, the greatest 
percentages went to trade or business school. These two schools were 
also the most common choices of the girl <x>ntrols, although the percent- 
ages attending were higher than those for dropouts. 

As would be expected, the percentage of girl dropouts married was 
quite a bit higher than that for boys. By August 1964, 81 percent of the 
female dropouts were married or had been married at one time. Of the 
controls, only 44 percent were married or had been. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN 1S6Q AND 1964 DATA 

HIgh-School Curriculum. Table 13 compares the expected curricula of 
future dropouts and controls at grade nine with their curriculum mem^ 
bership at the time they left high school. The percentages in each curric- 
ulum, except general, decreased between the time these young people 
were in ninth grade and the time they either dropped out or graduated. 
The percentage of dropouts in the general curriculum increased from 25 
to 67 percent; the percentage of controls, from 22 to only 36 percent. 


TABLE 13 

HIgh-School Curriculum of Male Dropouts and Controls 
(Percentages Based on Weighted Frequencies) 



cunmeuLUM expected 

AT GRADE 9 

CURRICULUM MEMBERSHIP 
AT TIME OF LEAVING 
HIGH SCHOOL 


FUTURE 

DROPOUTS 

(N = 1,642) 

FUTURE 

COfTTROL 

(W=l,885) 

DROPOUTS 

(N = 1,722) 

CONTROL 

(N= 2.036) 

General 

College Prep 
Commercial- 

25.3 

16.1 

22.1 

22.0 

60.9 

4.0 

35.5 

14.0 


Business 

Vocational 

Agricultural 

OUicr 


38.6 

12.1 

A 

7.5 


41.8 

5.4 

,4 

8.3 


20.8 

2.9 


41.5 

1.2 


7.7 
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Dropouts: In High School and after School 

Unfortunately, the results were not consistent with these 
Not only were the male dropouts earning as much as e con ro s, 
they had been earning it longer. Thus, economical y, t e 

certainly at an advantage over the student who staye o gr 

course, it must be remembered that when the nonse* 

lected, the dropouts were only about 19 years o . any 

quences of leaving high school prior to graduation may collect 

parent until later in life. Project TALENT is con in 

follow-up data on these people and perhaps su rrj-jjjchool. 

show more precisely the disadvantages of dropping ou 
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girls, the most common explanation was marriage. As far as employment 
was concerned, the percentages of male dropouts and controls with jobs 
in 1964 were similar. However, there was a slight tendency for controls 
to hold higher level jobs than dropouts. The difference between the per- 
centages from the two groups on active military duty was not striking. A 
comparison of salaries revealed that the male dropouts earned slightly 
more than controls. The young men who completed high school were 
more likely to further their education after high school; they were less 
likely to be married by 1964. 

As might be expected, female controls were much more likely than 
dropouts to be employed in 1964. Controls were also more likely to hold 
higher level jobs than dropouts and to earn more. Comparing the per- 
centages continuing their education after high school reveals that more 
than bvice as many controls as dropouts had some further training. The 
percentage married was also quite different for the two groups, the per- 
centage of dropouts being almost twice that of the controls. 

Two comparisons were made between 1960 and 1964 data. The first 


concerned high-school curriculum. For boys and girls, dropouts and con- 
trols, the percentage in each curriculum except general, decreased from 
1960 to 1964. However, the percentages of dropouts, male and female, in 
the general curriculum at the lime of leaving high school were higher 
than the percentage of controls in that curriculum. The second 
1960-1964 comparison dealt with career plans. For all groups, male and 
female dropouts and controls, career plans were more realistic in 1964 
than in 1960, with the percentages planning professional careers de- 
creasing. For both males and females, there was a tendency for controls 
to plan higher level jobs than dropouts. 

Of course, it is one thing to show a long list of significant differences 
eriveen dropouts and controls and quite another to predict which 
mnth-graders will subsequently drop out of high school. Attempts to do' 
le^ alter with multivariate prediction techniques are summarized in a 
I reject TALENT monograph (Lohnes and Cooley, 1968). 

ne o the reasons for undertaking this dropout investigation was to 
ly o eve op ata about dropouts for use in high-school guidance. It 
as ope l lat the results would reveal that the non-college high-school 
priuale {the control) was much better off than the high school dropout 
a employment and earnings are concerned. Large differ- 
hicrK 1*1 **r "light help to dissuade some students from leaving 
i **^ ^ Although there are other cultural advan- 

aLrn 1^*“"***'^^ education, such practical data would probably have 
a more direct impact on potential dropouts. 


Examining Stereotypes 

ments favoring comprehensive ^high schools for work-bound 
(b) the widespread belief that preparation for college is the es ig 
school education. Conant’s arguments surely have bolstere ® ^ 
type. His position rests squarely on the assumption that e com 
is served best by placing diverse educational programs un 
cational roof; future holders of different statuses an under- 

posedly benefit from the opportunity to interact wit J*" tjiat 

stand one another.* The preference for a colleg 
permeates American society supports the stereotype m i 
big a concomitant distaste for "lower” educationa . . conditions 

Various other beliefs are expressed about e schools: 

and experiences of youth in comprehensive and voca i ^liole 

Vocational education does not provide for the educa 

person. social expectations 

Placement in a vocational program tends to low ^g^ggsarily* 
for these students, thereby limiting their aspira in terms of 

Vocational school populations are often too ho socioeco- 

experiences, capacities, and interests, as we 

nomic background. ortunilies for extracur- 

Vocational high school provides far fewer 

ricular interaction than does comprehensive gchiev® fo big 

Vocational students have less drive to comp 

^ related, 

«°wever. these stereotypes really are thes'= and oAer 

"'ajor stereotypes stated earlier; our analy and comp 

'“^■stereotypes about work-bound youth in 

sive high schools. 


six°^ students in this study, 937 gid*) “‘“"e sclcclud 

''ocational high schools and 1827 ( j j^jgh schools ' , .oca- 

“tepiehensive high schools. The vocationaj^JVg of separa 
ftem six different states to represent the 

. -I j.iiprvie"’* in ' 
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3. EXAMINING STEREOTYPES ABOUT YOUTH 
IN VOCATIONAL AND COMPREHENSIVE HIGH 
SCHOOLS * 

Richard F. Purnell and Gerald S. Lesser 


For many years, several unchallenged stereotypes about vocational edu- 
cation have undermined the occupational preparation of countless stu- 
dents entering American high schools. Apparently, many students, par- 
ents, and educators are grossly misinformed about secondary vocational 
education in this country: to their minds, it is undesirable, degrading, 
and inferior education. In reality, a vocational high school education is 
probably exactly what a large number of adolescents want and need, 
but the existence of erroneous stereotypes keep them from realizing it. 

This paper reports the findings of a study designed to (1) examine the 
experiences of work-bound youth in vocational high schools and (2) 
compare them with those of work-bound and college-bound youth in 
comprehensive high schools. The aim in this study is to examine data 
relevant to the stereotypes that exist about work-bound youth in voca- 
lona an comprehensive high schools, using the students’ own percep- 
° »• experiences in these two types of schools, 

ssen la y, two related stereotypes account for the widespread mis- 
Mnception about vocational and comprehensive high schools. First, 
dnw ^ ^ dumping ground” for lazy students and 

sunorin ®cond, comprehensive high school education is seen as 

ZTth. education for work-bound youth. Al- 

of probably are a carry-over from the conditions 

current dumping-ground image may have some 

The sernnir some vocational schools in huge urban areas. 

American ^ more complex— more deeply entrenched in 

first. 

offer educ-itinn 1 ^ ° stereotype that comprehensive high schools 
V ork-SS vocational high schools for 

orl. bound >outh are embodied i„ (a) Conanfs (1959. 1967) argu- 

OE.S-b5.017 froiJ' lh7"u”s of P.I persuanl to grant number 

Hcvearih. ’ ’ Educalion, Division of Adult and Vocational 



Examining Stereotypes 

We have condensed the results of the original report here; for more 
detailed analyses and tables of the data, the reader is refwre to e 
larger reports All the results reported here are based on the sfoden s 
perception of and feelings about their experiences and t e con i ions 
their high schools as tliey related them on the questionnaires. 


ON THE DUMPING-GROUND STEREOTYPE 

Reasons for going to a vocational high school. rela- 

decide to go to a specialized vocational high sc ^ respond 

live imDortannfi nf thfiir various reasons? We aske 


f We asked s 
^retests to vc 

ployS by students”in deciding to attend a ’‘J,n “ ° 

ekecking that each was either veiy, somewhat, or ^ ^ Ijoys (82 
The reason overwhelmingly chosen as very „ -.fleeting the very 
percent) and girls (8k percent) was to learn a ra , 
ptactical bent of these students. , vaming a trade as 

Although mentioned considerably less o en by studerits 

yety important, the items next most { r ugh school or the 

mvolve either informal knowledge of “ , ,, assigned to liking a 

"tgings of some older person. Thus, much „() and to know®S 

Khoofs reputation (boys. 28 percent; g‘*. 3" P Parents are 

“ graduate of a school (boys, 21 percent; grtk. ^ 

Mentioned only somewhat more frequently < n percent; gi • 

pyment) than teachers and guidance ',i„nalhighsohooh 


live importance of their various reasons? We eonimonly em- 

to eight different considerations— found in pretes ^ school— by 


1 teachers and guidance vocational , . 

- I'ercent) as adults influencing entrance in fiends” (boy*. ' ^ g 

Considerably weaker are reasons of "to be vy * ‘ ^ guls 9 


-“■a; girls, 16 percent) and “studies are , 

P«ment). The fact that relatively few .^^dinL 

“yportance to friends and easy studies i ^ obje^bv^ 
school education siivvests that more prag 


- suggests that more 

gtoaler Weight in their decisions. two 

S'Wents- valuations of vocational high 

^^rent, but related, aspects of the «P on *“ P ®iatcd 

jhool students: (1) the valuations **“ ^ohool, and „d out- 
training, the help they mneive from to ^ ^„nnan 
“poets of dfeir school life; and (2) the school 

of vocational students from them own P ^ vocahonn ^ 

__J>^rge majority of students e ec Cod' 

Purnell, R. p, and G. S. Lesser, h'wk^'peve.op-"-- 
In S, ecotypes. Cambridge: LaboralvOt » 

School of Education, 1969. 
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tional high schools in this country. The three comprehensive high 
schools were drawn from New England, the Mideast, and the South. 
Most of the schools had all, or predominantly, white students, so only 
whites were used in our analyses.* Most of Ae schools were four-year 
high schools. Agriculture and home economics were not included in the 
programs of the vocational schools in our sample. All vocational schools 
had trade and industrial students, while only some had technical, distri- 
butive, business, and health education programs. 


Procedure 

Self-administered questionnaires were distributed to the students in the 
high schools by the investigators and their staff. In most of the schools, 
the students responded to the questionnaires in their classrooms; in the 
large schools, questionnaires were administered to larger groups in audi- 
toriums. The vocational school data were collected in March 1967, 
whereas the comprehensive high school students received their question- 
'The students were promised anonymity in 
at their responses were to be reported as group statistics only; teach- 
ers were not present during the administration of the questionnaires. 

e questionnaires and items had been pretested several times in order 
0 ren er them as meaningful and appropriate as possible for their re- 


Results 

re^DcsTn?rnl?**°'i Organized around the two global ste- 

perioritv oF \h ^^^lier: the dumping-ground stereotype and the su- 
cround^stemt^ comprehensive high school stereotype. For the dumping- 
coinc to -i findings on (a) the students’ reasons for 

high school-! (b) their valuations of vocational 

among vocatinnil distributions of occupations and education 

The suDcrioritv f ^°*^prehensive high school students’ parents, 
in terms high school stereotype is examined 

satisfaction with perceptions of school achievement and 

student behavior«f^ J involvement in school activities, (c) 

_ ^cnt beh aviors outside of school, and (d) student aspirations. 

iJiilIy fiom the one-tiflh Negro, and Negroes differed signifi- 

puqwse.ihe Negro subieclsM^^ of the ilero of the questionnaire. For our present 
h *ut>jects M ere not included in the data analyses. 
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port it to be about one third) used in vocational schools. The dumping- 
ground stereotype may have some validity for certain vocational 
in our great urban centers. Looking at the results in a positive ig , 
however, it appears that separate vocational high schools actua / pro- 
vide a satisfactory and desirable setting and education for most o 

students. 


Occupation and education among vocational and co P 
students’ parents. This section reports our findings on e 
of occupations and education among the parents o voca 
three major groups of comprehensive high school stu en 
demic, commercial, and general students). We stu le 
^eam if there are large differences in the percentage o s jjjg-grences 
various social levels in the four programs. Fm ing , ^ ^j^^^gyer un- 
^ould demonstrate that statuses deriv^ frojri ^ condition that 

. rlying reasons, tend to perpetuate across ’ ^gjignsive high 

« antithetical to an important reason for the ideal of en- 

schools. In a democracy, the schools are exp^te results 

abling the individual to cross social-class high schools 

yet another way of examining the claim a lower socia 

? dumping grounds-in this case, for students from 
classes. program that 

Father’s occupation is significantly related to programs come 

d-dents enter. More boyf and girls in and manage- 

from homes with fathers in clerical and sales, pi ,n un 

fidds; more commercial and general a^d "ts ^ , The disUjbu- 
I'dled, semi-skilled, and skilled ‘KnuF‘'°"f j,,nts closely 
Jon of father’s occupations among vocationa /^Qmmercial an g 
of the two work-bound student programs i ^ 

in comprehensive high schools. xl-A and mother s e 
, Not unexpectedly, the distributions of fa* * ^ tfo" 

student program refiect the same less edo«im" 

'2 More libound students have paro"“ distribuM^ 

“>'cRe-bn,™,I .h„tents. Once again, t p„g«ros 

you* 
-ional bis'' 

w 1 7’ •’'^^'iii-ciass ainerences exisi „cive simiL*^ 

s ^'^oond students in both oon'P'**’ f high school ^ par- 
Ools. The work-bound youth in bo* tyP occupa*' « liitc-col; 

indicated By 


dr.^urn?aVindicated by 

'ar °“".trwhile more "or^^ g^jj„gs rt- 

srid more years of education, education- 
’“""'a hold blue-collar jobs and have less 
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for the very practical reason of wanting to learn a trade provides the 
background against which to assess the results of this section. We want 
to learn how the students feel about what is done to help them attain 
their goal of learning a trade. The fact that only a very small portion of 
students choose to enter a vocational high school in order to escape to 
easier studies leads one to expect positive orientations toward relevant 
scholastic endeavors and a serious appreciation for shop work from 
these students. 


According to our results, the large majority of vocational students re- 
peatedly express a good deal of satisfaction with their experiences in vo- 
cational high schools. More specifically, (a) most of the students (boys, 
80 percent) are taking the trades they want to leam; 
(b) most programs are viewed by the students as enjoying high statuses 
(boys, 87 percent; girls, 90 percent); (c) both male (90 percent) and fe- 
male (93 percent) students are quite satisfied with the training they are 
receiving; (d) only a handful of students (boys, 6 percent; girls, 6 per- 
cent) nd nothing to be satisfied with in their vocational schools; (e) 
mos stu ents report that they enjoy working hard in school (boys, 91 
^rcen , girls, 93 percent); and (f) a great portion of the students (boys, 
/I percent; girls. 75 percent) are pleased with the help with their future 
from the school staff. It was also found that most of 
girls, 72 percent) and teachers (82 per- 
ntJ,, vocational education in a separate school to vocational edu- 
wifli ^ schooL In spite of this widespread satisfaction 

tn hnli!f school experiences from within, there is reason 

hioK TPn^rA c outside the vocational school do not hold it in 

bcintr «oHcR percent of the vocational school teachers report not 

highwhooltetchen.^ ^ reputation of vocational schools among regular 

tic nerfn^l*^ questions pertaining directly and indirectly to scholas- 
who (1) ^ picture of the vocational student as someone 

and (3) wnrVc ° (2) does his homework to get them, 

ah« ^^’“P students. Vocational students 

and that thev (hL ** for them to be good at their trades 

want to be e^MlIent smdenj* ^ wholly approve of others who 

sample of'"^.c1aIi^d dumping-ground stereotype for this 

dumLd andCe^ vocational high schools. Rather than being 
school students for tl° ^ suggest that specialized vocational high 
mcnt-orienlcd. TTi . ure serious, satisfied, and achieve- 

Icam their tradcs.*^T}f*^*^ separate vocational high schools in which to 
evidenced bv iho .. another to enter these schools, as 

by iho rdafvcly low shident .election ratios (principals re- 
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work-bound groups are quite different. We conclude from our results 
that the vocational students in separate high schools more o en view 
their experiences as educationally valuable than do commercia a 
general students in comprehensive high schools. The , 

comprehensive schools provide superior educational expenence 
of vocational schools, as indicated by more- 

faction with school, must be modified: academic stu en 
hensive school and vocational students in a specia ize ^gjjgral 
often view their experiences positively than do commerci 
students in comprehensive schools. 

Involvement in school activities. In addition to gen- 

school and interested in doing well at school, ig activities, 

erally give considerable attention to sports an ex . .jjjg in these 
The extent to which students report themselves p P to 

school activities and the importance they place ^ j,igh schools 

ermine another facet of the claim that j^jgnts than voca- 

offer better experiences and opportunities to c 

high schools. , flrurricular activities and 

The opportunities for participation in ex r comprehensive 

are not viewed as better for al high schools. In- 

in vocational 6 


■jp/.w are not viewed as better lor ww**' 
high schools than for work-bound youth — 

™lvement in extracurricular activities nnd spn”* although this sun ■ 
two types of schools for work-bound ^‘“^^"“irensive work-hound 
probably exists for different reasons: nomp vocational s W 

youth have to compete with academic 1 auth in 'race 

onts have jobs and other interests. Wor - ppportunitios to 8 8^^ 

'gh schools report having fewer experienc ^ students. 

“ and extracurricular activities than acade^ a spo^,^ 

students in academic programs, who place g ^ P'o^ aiore 

."d extracurricular activities as part of *n> ^aadernie studen 
*ose high school activities. In ndditio leading ^ 


ffian 


- -*5u sciiuui helonging ,mvil mem* 

■ ” ^mmercial or general students, rep i ^ygr leading'J^ Indeed, i* 
. *heir COmnrpKt.nei\7« >iicrh schools. M®*; 'Xol students. 


, ---.r comprehensive high schools, school nal scliool 

^“ships are reported among vocational h^h^ti^ ^ „^s 

very liijely that the nature of the ® jehensive h'gh 
'tjuite different compared to one in “ ""Pjed *0^. scli«'« 

I I?"*' students, in interviews, have ^^n,prehenshe ^.ferring 
;^.^tng-crowd conditions of neighbonng^","’^ reasons ^tP^ii, tk 
V ^“ve cited these conditions as pa „ further evide ^p,i.bcn 
phonal high schools. These Endings ^ ,id yo"* 

“f superior experiences for worh 

schools 
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veal that if students are channeled into vocational high schools by social 
class, they are similarly channeled into work-bound programs in com- 
prehensive high schools. 


ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL STEREOTYPE 


nis section examines students’ perceptions related to the belief preva- 
tent among the American public that work-bound students in 
ensive igh schools are somehow better off than work-bound 

^ /u examination of the first stereo- 

samie nrefpr^ majority of vocational students in our 

to vocahonal nmT separate vocational high schools 

pare the resnompf^^r^ comprehensive high schools. Here we com- 
and academic^ cn ° students in separate vocational schools 

schools tesardincT students in comprehensive high 

voWement^"tToo^l 

and(d) student aspirations We ho!^t"n*’"^d 

of what it means to be a work-bounr occurate view 

a vocational high school ^ ® comprehensive or 

hvo conditions with conp’frp.k«^^j”® work-bound youth in each of the 

parisons bet.;:L:?oct:std - 

of students allows us to male ®^ademic students, using four groups 
dent tracks of the com t among the three major stu- 

comparisons in other studfeTori!-''^ 

meaning of their findings school youth, we feel, restricts the 


mdices of their school achiev ^*^**°"’ ®or comparisons of students c 
that vocational students in < satisfaction with school sugge 

‘•‘mic students in comnrehp^^**^^!^ vocational high schools and ac 
more in school and are morp"^#^^: ^^^hools believe that they achie\ 

cial and general students in '^■‘*** ==‘^booling than comme 

•iratr usually p^cc ,hi,j “""Prehensive high schools. Commercial sti 
'1 ' ® general students are al in and satisfaction with schoo 

usually accompa^Lfr' General sh 

J^*,^^^‘e\t‘nicntK)ricnted in sih ™*"J"urcial students, are significant] 
-,.1 specialized voenf i “uademic students. Vocation: 

ucsemeni values and behavin'^ schools have many of the sam 

•‘Jem.c students. -Ibus i„ ™ ""/"? “‘“fuelion with school as the a, 
■ of achievement and satisfaction, the hv 
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become of them in fifteen years. Vocational students are least often un- 
certain about what they will be doing in fifteen years. These findings 
lead us to believe that, among work-bound adolescents, the aspirations 
produced in vocational high schools are at least as desirable as, if not 
more desirable than, the aspirations produced by comprehensive high 

schools. 


These findings dealing with students’ perceptions of theft 
satisfaction with school, involvement in school activities, e avi 
outside of school, and aspirations, are interpreted as contradicting the 
Stereotype that comprehensive high school experiences are supenor 
vocational high school experiences for work-bound you • 
seem to suggest is that work-bound students in comprf 
sc ools, particularly general students, suffer Perceive , 

3ud experiences as a result of having to vie with college-bo y 


Conclusions 

I attempt to examine two global and in vocational 

out the experiences and conditions nerceptioos of 3060 

comprehensive high schools, we gathered P hvo mis* 

“cational and 1827 comprehensive high school sm 

*ug stereotypes prevalent in the American p and abo 
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Behaviors outside of school. DilTerences in in-school experiences 
among students in the four educational tracks may be extended by ex- 
amining behaviors and activities outside of school. Of course, what stu- 
dents do outside of school also partly reflects their socioeconomic sta- 
tuses, but it is worth exploring these behaviors in order to compare the 
experience of work-bound youth from similar social classes under differ- 
ent high school conditions. 

Differences among work-bound and college-bound youths’ reported 
behaviors outside of school may be summarized by pointing out that 
college-bound youth appear to suppress involvements that are incompat- 
ible with their educational goals. They (a) go to the movies less often, 
(b) watch less television, (c) less often own cars, (d) spend more eve- 
nings at home, (e) have fewer jobs outside of school, and (f) “date” less 
than their work-bound counterparts. On serious reading not for school, 
however, they report spending more time than commercial and general 
students, although vocational boys read about as much as academic 
boys. Vocational students are similar to other work-bound students on 
these outside school behaviors, except that the boys own far more cars 
than comprehensive school students (which may be related simply to 
their greater opportunities in school to work on their cars as part of 
their training). 


Student aspirations. A final avenue of insights into the conditions in 
vocational and comprehensive high schools is provided by looking at 
the aspirations of students in the different types of schools. 

We found that among all students working hard is most often chosen 
as toe best way to get ahead in life, this being a rather pervasive value 
in American society. In terms of what they prefer in a job, academic Stu- 
dents (girls more than boys) stress a feeling of accomplishment, while 
hey place less value than work-bound students on high income. Voca- 
lona an commercial boys are more interested in advancement than 
^nera oys, vocational boys show a greater concern for accomplish- 
general boys. General students have the low- 
° finishing high school and going to college. Almost 80 
percent of the academic students propose to go to college. About a third 
commercial students plan to go to college. After 
sional inhc ^ of whom aspire and expect to be in profes- 

next dm school, vocational students show the 

worlhnTri aspiration for professional positions. The remaining 
dents in h committed to skilled jobs. Commercial stu- 

occunatln^f' “"d expectations, scatter equally over all 

eS Zk professional. General students 

pect unskilled jobs and report uncertainty about what they expect will 
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become of them in fifteen years. Vocational students are l^st often un- 
certain about what they will be doing in fifteen years. These hncli g 
lead us to believe that, among work-bound ^dol^cente. tte aspiraho 
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tics compared to their work-bound counterparts in comprehensive 
schools, who do have fewer and less than equal opportunities at these 
activities because they share them with college-bound youth; and the as- 
pirations of vocational students are at least as desirable as, and probably 
more admirable than, those of work-bound youth in comprehensive high 
schools. 

The two global stereotypes about youth in vocational and comprehen- 
sive high schools are no longer unchallenged. The stereotypes will be re- 
dressed only insofar as these results allay the misunderstandings that 
the stereotypes generate about separate vocational high schools. Fur- 
thermore, the results suggest that drere are positive grounds for con- 
tinuing and cultivating separate vocational high schools for work-bound 
youth who welcome and appreciate them. 
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untrained is at its lowest point. At the same time technology is becom- 
ing increasingly complex and the need for skilled manpower has never 
been higher. 

These trends have been evident, of course, to educators, government 
officials, economists, and others interested in the efficient allocation of 
human resources. One result of this awareness was the Vocational E u 
cation Act of 1963. Through it, the nation pledged itself to make a sub- 
stantially greater effort to train its young people. . , 1 »• 

Despite this commitment at the highest levels, vocationa e uca ion 
has been the subject of continuous, heated, and, at times, ®ve*i i er 
debate. This debate usually centers on issues such as the usefulness, or 
adequacy, of vocational education. Do graduates really use the framing 
they receive in school? How effective is this training oes i rea y 
prepare for the types of jobs young people obtain upon graduationi' 
Should training be conducted in a comprehensive or ^ 

cational high school? Another issue often raised concerns ^ ^ . 

vocational education which is seen by some observers as on y PP P 
ate for those students who cannot succeed in the more A^^when 

demic curriculum. The phrase “dumping ground is often e 
this point is discussed. A third issue, probably the mos sen ^ ^ 
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others from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
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lies compared to their work-bound counterparts in comprehensive 
schools, who do have fewer and less than equal opportunities at these 
activities because they share them with college-bound youth; and the as- 
pirations of vocational students are at least as desirable as, and probably 
more admirable than, those of work-bound youth in comprehensive high 
schools. 

The two global stereotypes about youth in vocational and comprehen- 
sive high schools are no longer unclullenged. The stereotypes will be re- 
dressed only insofar as these results allay the misunderstandings that 
the stereotypes generate about separate vocational high schools. Fur- 
thermore, the results suggest that there are positive grounds for con- 
tinuing and cultivating separate vocational high schools for work-bound 
youth who welcome and appreciate them. 
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untrained is at its lowest point At the same time technology is becom- 
ing increasingly complex and the need for skilled manpower has never 
been higher. 

These trends have been evident of course, to educators, government 
ofiBcials, economists, and others interested in the efficient allocation of 
human resources. One result of this awareness was the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. Through it, the nation pledged itself to make a sub- 
stantially greater effort to train its young people. 

Despite this commitment at the highest levels, vocational education 
has been the subject of continuous, heated, and, at times, even bitter 
debate. This debate usually centers on issues such as the usefulness, or 
adequacy, of vocational education. Do graduates really use the training 
they receive in school? How effective is this training? Does it really 
prepare for the types of jobs young people obtain upon graduation? 
Should training be conducted in a comprehensive or separate vo- 
cational high school? Another issue often raised concerns the image of 
vocational education which is seen by some observers as only appropri- 
ate for those students who cannot succeed in the more "demanding” aca- 
demic curriculum. The phrase "dumping ground” is often heard when 
this point is discussed. A third issue, probably the most sensitive of all, 
is the role of vocational education with regard to minority groups and 
others from disadvantaged backgrounds. 


the method 

This study gathered data on all these points so that this very necessary 
dialogue on vocational education could be conducted with reference to 
the appropriate facts. 

This study was conducted by selecting nine communities which met 
criteria of size, labor force composition, type and quality of vocational 
programs, and geographic accessibility. Profiles of the economic and de- 
mographic characteristics of the cities were prepared. , . , 

WhL the cooperation of the school officials of the 
obtained, those parties most vitally concerned with 
were contacted and their attitudes 
These parties were the schools. e."P'oy<=[f 

and unions, and. of course. ^ evaluation of tl.cir vo- 
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tional education mentioned above. Each of the chapters of the main re- 
port focuses on one or more of these issues. This summary, however, 
does not discuss these chapters separately. The last section of each 
chapter contains a summary and conclusion. Instead an attempt will be 
made to interrelate the major issues with the various sources of data 
bearing on each issue. 

The first major issue discussed is the question of adequacy. Data from 
all the sources bore on this point. The second major issue is the image of 
vocational education. The interviews with employers and union ofiicials, 
the attitude questionnaires, and the impressions of the labor and man- 
agement representatives on the visiting team provided the material for 
this area. The third major issue presented is concerned with vocational 
education and groups with special problems. The interviews of the grad- 
uates, about 20 per cent of whom were nonwhite, were the prima^ 
source for this data. One group with special problems some 
surprised to find included in this section— females. The results indicate 
females are in many ways being ignored by vocational education. 


Section II: The Adequacy of Vocational Education 

ADEQUACY AS EVALUATED BY THE VISITING TEAM 

An examination of the economic and demographic profiles prepared for 
each community revealed little relationship between the proportions o 
enrollment in the various vocational programs and the occupationa is 
tributions in the communities. The proportions of graduates place in 
related occupations as reported by the schools were relative y ig • 
even if these are accepted, the small enrollments negate any signi ican 
impact on manpower needs. The relationships between training an 
ployment found by the follow-up interviews were, for many [ 

tional programs, much lower than those reported by the sc lOO s. PP‘ 
cntly, the schools were using a more liberal definition o re 
employment than that used in this study. , ^ .t 

The low enrollments existed despite tlie generally ng > quji * ^ ^ 

programs being offered. The visiting teams consistently rated q ‘ > 

instruction, physical facilities, equipment, etc., as adequate ^ . 

all programs. The weaknesses that were noted usually -- 

filings as Uie limited number of oCferings, the lack or ''J? 
advisory committees, and poor guidance, placement, an o . .. j 

The school ofiicials in charge of the vocational programs 
opportunity to expand their oRcrings or provide ,j. 

of file vocational directors did not have easy access to leir p<- 
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The decision to follow the vocational track is a more limiting one, in 
temis of post-high school options, than the choice of either of the other 
curncu a. This is not to say that a decision made in the ninth or tenth 
gra e must be followed throughout the individual’s career. Quite the re- 
verse is usua y true. For example, in this study the percentage of trade 
n m ustna graduates who obtained jobs that were directly related to 
studies"^^****^^ one-third. This figure is confirmed by other 

the follow from previous decisions are made, 

tional accept the costs involved. In the case of the voca- 

of the invp^rl^’ ^ inevitable costs of such a change is the loss 

are not used personal and social, made in obtaining skills that 
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the vocationallv-nri^ \ schools to be directed towards helping 

tional clusters ^ti^ent to choose among the possible occupa* 

American hich familiar with the operation of 

posite. ^ ^at the prevailing situation is just the op* 
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tional nlnne . ^nssed either their coursp rhotnpQ or their occupa* 
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a,e same length of time, to >eave jobs for mnch *e ^ 

have about the same levels of job satisfac ion. The ^ Ae e"ees 
associated with curricula referred to evaluations fo, 

tional graduates clearly thought that they a e These attitudes of 
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From these findings a clear case cannot e . -gj qf its gradu- 

cation has a direct payoff in the occupationa p ^ and their 

ates. These graduates do believe they are e compared with 

schools do find jobs for a greater proportion oi m , objective in- 
the other curricula. Besides these measures, | graduates, 

dices that show a definite advantage to t e vo ooncluded that one 
Despite the lack of clear differences, it loynient as another, 

curriculum provides as good a preparation r students in the 

There were many differences in the charac e obvious of 
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ents and hence were not able to assure that adequate attention and re- 
sources were directed to vocational offerings. 

In the small communities better communications existed and resulted 
in an understanding of the goals of vocational education across all levels 
of administration. Consequently, these communities were judged to have 
the best overall vocational curriculum both in quality and in the propor- 
tion of students enrolled. , . . 

The medium-sized communities had sympathetic administrations 
which provided good facilities and adequate materials. Despite this sup- 
port, the programs offered were frequently narrowly conceived and stu- 
dents were not attracted in sufficient numbers to fill all available work 


stations. 

The strength of the vocational offerings in the large cities lay in their 
greater breadth and in their potential to meet the needs of all students. 
In these cities, however, the goals of vocational education were found to 
have had the least influence on total educational policy, and, in proper* 
tion to enrollment, the vocational expenditures were lowest 
In general, the results of the program evaluations present a picture of 
sins of omission rather than sins of commission. What the schools were 
doing, they were doing adequately. Their weaknesses reflect those things 
they should have been doing but they were not Most prominent among 
these omissions was the failure to develop programs for those students 
who could not profit from present offerings. The proportion of students 
enrolled in the vocational curriculum compared to the proportion of 
those who obtained jobs upon leaving school attests to the need for new 
approaches. Other significant weaknesses were the poor guidance pro- 
grams and the insufficient use of advisory committees. Each of these 
areas is discussed further below. 


ADEQUACY AS EVALUATED FROM FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS 

If, as indicated by the progam evaluations, the schools were training 
their vocational students adequately, this training should be reflected in 
the actual work experiences of these graduates. Comparisons were made 
on various measures of the job experiences of graduates of all three 
curricula— vocational, academic, and general. Few advantages were 
ioimd in these measures for any of the curricula. 

There were some differences in the occupational distributions of the 
graduates from the three curricula. Graduates of the vocational curricu- 
lun o tained more manufacturing jobs while graduates of the academic 
curricula obtained more white collar, primarily clerical, 
JO s. espite these differences, graduates from all three curricula tended 
o earn a out the same amount of money, to remain on jobs for about 
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the same length of time, to leave jobs for much the same reasons, and to 
havraTourr same le;els of job' satisfaction. The diffemnces that were 
associated with curricula referred to evaluations of training. The voca 
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The decision to follow the vocational track is a more limiting one, in 
terms of post-high school options, than the choice of either of the other 
curricula. This is not to say that a decision made in the ninth or tenth 
grade must be followed throughout the individual’s career. Quite the re- 
verse is usually true. For example, in this study the percentage of trade 
and industrial graduates who obtained jobs that were directly related to 
their training was less than one-third. This figure is confirmed by other 
Studies. 

When choices that do not follow from previous decisions are made, 
the individual must accept the costs involved. In the case of the voca- 
tional graduate, one of the inevitable costs of such a change is the loss 
of the investment, both personal and social, made in obtaining skills that 
are not used. 

The uninitiated observer, upon considering these facts, would expect 
the major counseling effort in the schools to be directed towards helping 
the vocationally-oriented student to choose among the possible occupa- 
tional clusters that interest him. Anyone familiar with the operation of 
American high schools knows that the prevailing situation is just the op- 
posite. 

Data from this study revealed that the vocational students were the 
least likely to have discussed either their course choices or their occupa- 
tional plans with a guidance counselor. Among the vocational graduates 
about one-half recalled discussing their course choices, and about one- 
fifth recalled discussing their job plans. Among the academic graduates 
about three-fourths reported discussing their course choices and about 
one-third reported discussing job plans. Neither of these sets of figures is 
reassuring, but the direction of the difference should cause the most con- 
cern. 

The conclusions reached from the analysis of the follow-up interviews 
were fully confirmed by the evaluation of the guidance programs in the 
schools. The primary reason for the inadequate counseling was the high, 
unrealistic student-counselor ratio. On the average in the senior high 
schools this ran about 440 students to one counselor. At best, this ratio 
would make it extremely difficult to see each student, if for only one 
hour during the total school year. The handicap of this ratio is coupled 
with the fact that typically counselors spend most of their time with col- 
ege oun students. When these two &cts are considered, it is easy to 
understand why the follow-up interviews, all of which were with gradu- 
a es w 0 id not go on to college, revealed few contacts with counse- 


Many other specific weaknesses of guidance programs were noted in 
jon. These referred to such things as inadequate physical fa- 
cmties, lack of counselor-employer contact, incomplete pupil records. 
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etc. By any criterion, guidance, as currently carried on. was one of the 
major weaknesses found in this study of vocational education. 

THE PROPER SETTING FOR VOCATIONAL cchool 

THE COMPREHENSIVE OR SEPARATE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 

Another issue often raised in connection with the 

tional education is whether it should be conducte in a co p 

or in a separate vocational high school. Those who 

rate school claim such schools can offer better training. modem 

made on the basis of greater student interesL broader 

equipment, coordinated courses, etc. The advocates f f 

sive school will concede some of these advantages or . ^ -jgjjen- 

tional school, but counter with the democratic virtues “f ^ 

sive high school. In these schools, it is ^j^tmaianrand 

segments of society study together and acquire mere ignore is 

understanding of one another. What these of 

that “form” is not a substitute for “substance ” The 

prehensive school accrue from activities and . , j^dents. 

which lead to an integration of the academic an vo , j. ^ ^ p. 

The interviews of graduates from the two ;^es ®f ^ 

port the claims of either of the advocates, ^ere pr more 

graduates of separate vocational schools ® evidence that corn- 

successful in their first jobs. Neither was ® among students 

prehensive schools were leading to grea er p y j graduates 
fmm different curricula. On the contrary. ‘ a^duates of 

from comprehensive schools were muc mo ^ jjppause of the 

separate schools to report they felt ®°. ® . groups and participa- 

courses they took. Other quesUons on ^ 

tion in school activities yielded =^™ilarpattem of respon ^ 

The case, therefore, was not made fX^terarate school, 

sense, though, the evidence was more av r^ite schools were bel- 

While it did not appear that graduates P of eondescen- 

ter trained, neither did these^ graduates were to be based 

Sion in their school. If a decision as to ty^ ^ ^epa- 

on probable attitudes of its students, die evidence 
rate vocational school. 

. nl Vocational Education 

section 111: The image of V _ 

in any discussion f vocational - P,.-, p,.r..se are- du. while 

almost sure to be hear . 
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vocational education is commonly seen as a second-class education, it is 
in reality as successful as any other type. The followup intenuews indu 
cated that vocational graduates performed just as well in their jobs, and, 
in fact, considered themselves belter prepared for them. Still vocational 
education is considered by many as in some way "inferior” and the term 
“dumping giound” is often applied to it 


THE IMAGE \N THE SCHOOLS 

Negative attitudes toward vocational education were even detected 
among teachers. The 1,600 attitude questionnaires returned by the 
teachers were analyzed both by subjects taught and by the type of 
school in which the teachers worked. Type of school was found to he 
more closely associated with attitudes towards vocational education. 
Teachers from exclusively vocational high schools were the most favora- 
ble. Teachers of academic subjects in these schools were as favorable as 
vocational teachers from comprehensive high schools. 

It was the academic teachers from comprehensive high schools who 
ranked lowest in support of vocational education. Tallies of their re- 
sponses to the separate scale items revealed that they agreed with the 
idea of vocational education, but were skeptical of the effectiveness of 
its actual operation. It was these teachers who tended to reject any 
suggestion to expand vocational education. They believed more “basic” 
education was necessary. They also thought vocational students had in- 
ferior ability. This last attitude apparently was communicated to their 
students for it was vocational students from comprehensive schools who 
were most likely to feel “looked-down on.” 


THE IMAGE IN THE COMMUNITY 

The labor and management representatives, on the school evaluation 
team, detected similar attitudes in their conversations with employers, 
labor officials, and other community representatives. Many employers, 
especially large ones, were pessimistic about vocational education. These 
employers thought they could give belter training themselves. Union of- 
ficials in the skilled trades were reluctant to give credit for training re- 
ceived in the school programs. 

These findings of the labor and management representatives were, of 
necessity, impressionistic, because they spoke with only a fe%v people in 
each community. The large scale interviewing of samples of employers 
and union officials largely confinned these impressions. Few employers 
express^ a strong preference for vocationally trained graduates. Per- 
wna characteristics, such as initiative and conscientiousness, were the 
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traits' most desired in prospective employees. Most employers were, 
however, satisfied with the preparation their young employees were re- 
ceiving. Few union officials knew what curriculum their young members 
had taken in high schools. They reported that their major source of new 
members was from sons or relatives of current members. 

When employers said they could train their employees, ^ ey were 
usually referring to on-the-job training. Most of this training is specific 
to the particular job and has little transfer value. In genera , nei 
ployers nor unions had really thought about the problem of where 
young people acquire the training necessary to ta ® “ P™ " u'li^npeds 
in soLty. When asked about current and projected 
the majority of both groups either could not answer or rep le i 
generalities. They were concerned with the need for training on^ as 
kcted their day-to-day operations. One of the 

lack of interest may have been their limited contact wi .,.^^5 

ucation. This is discussed further under the topic of a visory 

THE IMAGE AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

The weaknesses cited most frequently in the evaluations ^ ^committees 
tional programs were their inadequate use of ^^viso^ o—ee . 
Many prolrams were being conducted without any ^^vi^my comm.^^ 
tees; other programs had committees in name on y or 
ings’that th^ co'mmittees could not 'bs'em or 

in existence, large employers and union offi „ am pxoerts and 

poorly represented. The evaluation team, both the P ^ j 

L 4or and management representatives, concluded that the 

were notutilizing the full resources ofthecoinmunity.^^^ identical 

The interviews of employers ^ respondents had had lim- 

conclusion. These interviews revealed tha ,l,gir communi- 

ited contact of any type with the voca P^^ education, as 

ties. A comparison of the degree of supp . . .» 

, . ^.,z,.Tt.'nrmnire. anu 


,n of the degree of support or^v^ 

attitude „re Xtive types of contact 


measured by the uiviLLav.... ^ , ^^re vr 

showed that employers who had ^ha ^ ^ been visited by 


active types of contact 
I, ad only been visited by 
favorable than those em- 


aiiuweu iiictu — - 

were most favorable. Those employers 
representatives of the schools were no 
ployers who had no contact. m be a natural way of so ving 

Advisory committees would committees and the limited 

vexfU limited use of ad , responsibility is. of 

tssJapart/patiomTin. ey 


visory committees wouiu api~- ^remittees ana ti c lu...... 

both problems-the limited ^^hwls. The "“P“'“l‘’''‘?, J 

contact of the community increased participation. The key 

course, with school offleia s meetings of an 

seems to be the degree cooperation m such cfTorts 

mittee each year is not su cie 
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as work-study and apprenticeship programs, career days, adult educa- 
tion and retraining, the planning of new programs to meet community 
needs, etc., ofiers more promise. 

There is reason to believe that any technique that increases commu- 
nity participation in some phase of vocational education will be asso- 
ciated with more positive attitudes. This is the reverse of the usual ap- 
proach of attempting through educational programs to change attitudes 
which, it is hoped, will lead to changes in behavior. Bringing about a 
change in behavior is, of course, more difficult than just disseminating 
information. One way to bring about behavioral changes may be for 
school officials to approach employers, union officials, and others with 
specific requests for participation in specific projects. The probable pay- 
offs of such attempts to all phases of vocational education warrant their 
increased use. 


Section IV: Vocational Education 
and Groups with Special Problems 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND MINORITIES 

The role of vocational training in the education of the urban disadvan- 
htljod, primarily Negro, groups has been the topic of considerable dis- 
cussion. To some observers, vocational training appears to be the quick- 
est, most direct way to convert an alienated or unskilled youth into a 
praductiye member of society. Critics of this approach claim that it is 
the old hewers of wood” argument in a new fonn-the justification of 
the inferior pcsition of Negroes in terms of their alleged "natural inferi- 
ority. Vocational educators, for their part, point out that traditionally 
vocational education is not designed for the individual of limited abili- 
iL^; .1 ! ^ average or better ability. They fur- 

evtinn h ■ problems that have plagued vocational edu- 

nroerimv'T dumping" of poorer students into its 

n 1 “‘'‘’““’'J: vocational administrators believe it is nec- 

SusTof vv W vocational training be- 

rillTt “ h” employment.® 

kem if miXhvr 1° curriculum? It must be 

fmlTterhlv ™ interviews with Negro 

?e'dv iis.;dva„,r.f '.7 “'ty ““y "ft be typical of se- 

of these Necro I ’ socio-economic background 

warfafi?™^ ‘•’“t of whites in predictable 

uys. lamily meorne was lower. Erthers were more often absent or em- 
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i(5^ a-ill fobs and more mothers were em- 
ployed in service or non-specific skill JODS graduates were 

ployed full-time. In addition, the measured tlie IQs of 

definitely skewed towards the lower scor jj^^jg^graduates reflect the 
the white respondents. Thus, in many y . (],gre are probably dif- 
charaeteristics of the severely disadvantaged, but P 

ferences in degree. , j Neero respondents and 

Given the differences be^een the expect quite differ- 

the employment problems Negroes . quite different attitudes 

ent seh'oof and labor market experiences and^qu.t 

concerning these experiences. expected, especially for the voca- 

as sizable or as frequent as mig P 

tionally trained graduates. ™,rricula tended to react to their 

Negroes from each of the thre whites from the same cur- 

school experiences in much the graduates thought they were bet- 

ricula. Both Negro and white ® jg a„a general curricula grad- 

ter prepared for employment than by classmates and school 

uates. With regard to feelings of This last finding is 

officials. Negroes were just as P°«*‘« attended segregated 

qualified by the fact that most of f reference to classmates of 

schools. They evaluated their acceptance with 

the same color. did reveal some differences. 

Two questions on school expe -urriculum were over twice as 
Male Negro graduates of the gene curriculuin on 

likely as any other group to re^rt *at ttay ^ebool 

the advice of school officials. There gssed a preference for tram- 

evaluations that some Negro males ^ £ take that training. 

ing in one of the skilled trades were persuade 

The school officials explained that thi apprenticeships. Th 

impossible to place Negroes '^jf^rber °fNe1ro males who 
may well explain the dispio^rtionate n j,. The othc 

the^general curriculum at the ^“^“‘Xcussed after the work experi 
question on school experience will be d. 

ence data are presented. employ"’™^ “Snl' ^ncs of jobs 

The most obvious different distribution reprc- 

Negro and white respon e females were both m whites. Ne- 

they obtained. Negro “"“ice sectors than were 

sented in the whites for ,^'?,rriculum, however, 

groes also received less pay vocational c bicgio-while 

him classes. Negro difference m the other 

received the best pay re lotribulion and wage levels. 

comparisons. . occupational 

D^pite these differences m oecupa 
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tliere were few differences associated with color in individual perception 
of job satisfaction. The exceptions were male Negroes from the academic 
curriculum. These respondents were less satisfied than their white coun- 
terparts with their work, pay, and promotion opportunities. 

The Negro male who graduated from a vocational curriculum showed 
up as relatively “better off” than the Negro graduates of the other curric- 
ula. The indices of his work experience were not as favorable as the 
white graduates’, but it seemed that the vocational curriculum had the 
greatest yield for the Negro— at least for the Negro male. When the re- 
spondents, however, were asked if they would recommend their curricu- 
lum to a young person, there were no differences consistently associated 
with sex or race. This was about the only evaluation of school experi- 
ence where tlie vocational curriculum did not yield an advantage for 
Negro males. ° 


These findings, of course, do not answer all the charges with regard to 
vocational education and minorities. They do, however, suggest that Ne- 
groes can benefit from the vocational curriculum and, given present con- 
ditions m society, probably benefit more than from the other curricula. 
If these condilions-eraployer and union discrimination, guidance, and 

rs '*’= ““‘“■nes of the var- 

lous curricula might not be significantly different. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GIRLS 

geneiul currKwhX® f"”" «''= vocational and 

mg. mev couM citX ^^ated to their train- 

tlic female graduates and'fteir d’ ““‘‘*‘=don and the ratings of 

the graduates’ school preparation’onTluT*'' 
graduates were rated as high as the n. I ° measures the female 

ofany real significance aSg 

-he f- 

Among the vocational urn 1 * than the results for the males, 

-eport^feehr '”»ndX ’ “ales to 

Girls from each of the curricuhT h™™ school activities, 

same curricula to have rpc ■ l more likely than males from the 

plans. g-'hmee in their course choiees and job 
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The only question on which females responded in a way that might 
be considered less favorable than the way males responded 
reasons for their course choices. Girls were twice as as ^ - « 

say they chose courses to prepare for a job, and they 
say they chose courses on the basis of interest. These re^u 
peLd for it is males who are supposed to be concerned about jok and 
Lreers. Females, it was revealed by other q^ostions m the ”‘0"^ 
garded post-high school employment as an interlude before they assumed 

their real roles as wives and mothers. j u., fV,A limited 

These apparently contradictoiy resu ts are “P'amed byjhe 
number of vocational offerings available to ema es. j enrolled 

accounted for about half of all the students 

in the vocational curriculum. It was the on y ®Girls who 

to girls which could accommodate any «gn c __Hons open to 

wanted to obtain vocational preparation had very ^ j fj^jejest, 

them. They chose their high school courses, therefore, not out 

but to prepare for a job. u„n-Hons on the choices 

The girls did not react negatively to c lessons well; there 

available to them. They have only plan on work- 

are few occupations appropriate g>t themselves for im- 

ing until they get married, girls should not prepare m 

portant jobs because they will marry programs they offer 

these cultural stereotypes vocational self concepts of 

Zg;irLrtryt;s*s^^^ 

The result of these limitations is that many S’* f b,o of fill- 

ity never prepare themselves for vocational lives. And 

ing. Their skills are lost to society extensive occupational 

many women, contrary to the stereotype, probable voca- 

experience. Girls, however, are not ma e prepare for them, 

tional careers, and they are not jn expanding the voca- 

It would seem the schools should expanded offerings and skill* 

tional self-concepts of young gir prepare themselves for the van- 

ful guidance, young girls can ® ® ^^eded. . 

ety of occupations where theirs i attitudes of the girls regar i g 

The schL, itself, cannot change y,*;;;::’™"' 

their occupation^ goais. It girls are raised conlnbutc s.g 

ment and the social milieu attituc 

nificantly to the developmen conditioning 

can play a role in changing , pabiUtiesofwomen. 

a fuller utilization of the na 


the giri school, liowevcr, 

of their attitu ^ I 
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5. RELATIONSHIP OF INTEREST TO APTITUDE 
BY PROFILES AND BY INTEREST AREAS * 

William P. Ewens 


The relationship of interest to aptitude has been extensively studied but 
the findings are consistently contrary to what might be anticipated in 
recognition of the psychological literature in the area of motivation. It 
appears that an individual should measure high in those interest areas 
where there is relatively high aptitude and that low interest would ac* 
Mmpany relatively low aptitude. These relationships might be expected 
due to the tendency for one to achieve somewhat greater success in 
Uiose experiences where there is a correspondingly greater aptitude. It 
rnight be argued that greater interest should accompany success, that 
there would be a high relationship between interest and aptitude. Re- 
search has not supported this view. 

In a recerit review of the research relating interest to aptitude Miller 
14J reported a generally low interest-aptitude relationship. In discussing 
the research Mhler [4. p. 356) stated that "somehow it seems therl 
tnrfJl ° I relationship but if we mean tested ability and inven- 

' “ overwhelming in the 

S .sL 'r “ *’'= 8“'"'''* *>>' '‘‘boring the potat.” This 

runer rsT N Presented earlier by Carter [i] and by 

Kuder p! aptitude for three areas of the 

nutose of Tr” Differential Aptitude Tests for the 

Thrstudv „ i"‘erest-aptitude discrepancies. 

® *e relationship of interest to 

tl.X-lho.hT‘’rr^ periodically in the literature the suggestion that 
appmXm p interest-aptihrde relationship hTve been in- 

mSed hv h^^^^ generally selected an area of interest 

metlrod -ms p..r,i JaJty "dLTtf IlorreHoicf 

* r«nutuM'/ Gufc/ime- ,i r» . 

.„d CaiJanco’A^Sto ' I^.’’ Copyright 1963, by the 
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beinR used to determine interest. Hypothetical interest and aptitude 
pmfdes (Figure 1) will facilitate the discussion of this point 
^ The interest pmfile for John Doe is similar to 

measures in thL there are areas of both Tow 

The aptitude profile was drawn to represent a ^ hieh Tver- 

aptitude but having a profile pattern similar 

age. or variable aptitude profile would '“‘ve served *0 same pujose^ 

If one conducts a study of the relationship of m e est to aiUU^e by 
areas of interest and John Doe is a subject in e would 

area zero would contribute to a low correlation ,j,e sample 

plot high interest and low aptitude on apti- 

for the study there would surely be subjects wi g Y S 
tude. Some of these generally high aptitu ® ^ j contribute to low 

low area zero interest and their raw cs for areas 

interest and aptitude relationship For " interest-aptitude relation- 

three. five, and nine would 7"*"7*Th't would suggest ?ow relationship 
ships. Areas one. two. four, six and eight would sugges 

between interest and aptitude. ,i„i tUe eeneralizations in the 

From this illustration one >"ig7.«'«r7ll7,e®rest and aptitude re- 
literature relative to the relationship e -jjaic as basis for gen- 

fleet the method of study and are entire ^ uj^s.^A more defensible ap- 
eralizing the relationship between these jnation of similarity of 

pmach To this pmblem would seem to be an examination 

aptitude and interest profiles. relationship of achievement and 

The technique for the study of pro nnears to be appropriate to 

interest used by Frandsen and Sessions [3] appears to be pp 
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apply to the present study of interest and apUtude. Carter [I] and 
Remmers [ 7 ] encouraged the study of interest and aptitude relation- 
ships by profiles or interest patterns. 


Problem 


This is a study of the relationship of interest to aptitude (1) by interest 
areas and (2) by profile patterns. Data on interests were obtained by 
using both the Kuder Preference Record (preferred interest), and the 
Activity Experience Inventory (manifest interest). These inventories and 
selected tests for measuring aptitudes were administered to all of the 
ninth and twelfth grade students in a relatively small urban high school. 
A few students did not complete all tests and were therefore not in- 
cluded in this study. The Activity Experience Inventory was developed 
by the writer and is described in Ewens [2] . 

The following tests were selected for measuring the various aptitudes 
after careful consideration of available instruments. 


Mechanical 

Mechanical— Aptitude Tests for 
Occupations 

Computational 

Computational— Aptitude Tests 
for Occupations 

Scientific 

Scientific— Aptitude Tests for 
Occupations 

Persuasive 

General Sales— Aptitude Tests 
for Occupations 

Artistic 

Lewrenz Test in Fundamental 
Abilities of Visual Art, Test 1 and 
Test 2 

Literary 

Verbal Score from School and 
College Ability Test 

Musical 

Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents 

Social Service 

Personal— Social— Aptitude 

Clerical 

Tests for Occupations 

Clerical Routine— Aptitude Tests 
for Occupations 


vifw.vl 1 of instruments, and this may be 

r ♦ ? ^ limitation of the study. There is a limited 

profile ° which one can choose in developing an aptitude 
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Method of Study 

'A ni- that the mean interest and 
In examining these data it teame ® , significant sex differences 

aptitude scores for several of the ar^ therefore, treated as 

and between grade differences. These grade boys, 

four distinct groups. The groups are i e , ^^gjfth grade girls. 

(2) ninth gradi gir5s. (3) twelfth grade boy^. (4) 

The relationship of interest «> „w scores. This relation- 

mined by calculating Pearson coe manifest interest. In this^paper 

ship was studied for both preferre referred to as the cross- 

the interest-aptitude relationship by areas 

sectional” relationship.* „ere converted to stan- 

To examine profile relationships deviations for the areas of 

dard scores with the means an s order of standar 

groups serving as base for the **°J*'^^ a- jgots in determining interes 
scores was used for calculating ^“"^^rJ'edmd manifest interests 

and aptitude profile relationships. Both preierr 

were compared with aptitude pro es. 


Findings 

CoeSicients reflecting the coelBcienU 

est area scores to aptitude scores a g ^^de boys to 0^ 

vary fmm -0.53 for the P""" “"k 0 „^ six of the 36 coe^^ 
for the literary area for twelto grade These were comp'd“| 

can be considered significan y for ninth grade gir s, 

tional for ninth grade b^- and artistic and 10^* 

and persuasive for twelfth g ^j^ilar to the interest-ap 

twelfth grade girls. These “ . ,^5 pp. 356— 357] . .'uiivExpe- 

tionship reported from others interest from the c i ^ j. 

The crosC^sectional study of ^ gi,c, coemc.enU^cT ^m 

rience Inventory s^^s an p noelficienls gnide girls- 

S::^^r ^e- "cLionsh^ he.w.n 

Only seven of the coe , 4 .Uuoi»»hii« «« 

icnis of inlcn-u. 
meahiircs anJ micro 
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TABLE 1 

The Relationship of Kuder Preference Record Interest 
Scores to Aptitude Scores in Corresponding Areas 

9th grade 12th grade 



M 

N=26 

F 

N=19 

M 

N=22 

F 

N = 16 

RANGE 

Mechanical 

0.27 

0.54* 

0.09 

0.22 

0.09 

-0.54* 

Computational 

0.45 ‘ 

0.30 

0.22 

-0.17 

-0.17 

-0.45* 

Scientific 

0.24 

0.28 

0.14 

0.05 

0.05 

-0.28 

Persuasive 

-0.25 

0.15 

-O-sa" 

-0.18 

-0.53* 

-0.15 

Artistic 

0.32 

0.29 

0.32 

0.55* 

0.29 

-0.55* 

Literary 

0.25 

0.05 

0.25 

0.57* 

0.05 

-0.57‘ 

Musical 

0.30 

0J19 

0.56* 

0.31 

0.29 

-o-se" 

Social Service 

-0.27 

0.20 

-0.40 

-0.28 

-0.40 

-0.20 

Clerical 

0.23 

0.10 

0.15 

-0.20 

-0.20 

-0.23 


‘Significunl at the 0.05 level. 
‘Significant at iheO.Ol level. 


manifest interest and aptitude. These were musical for ninth grade boys, 
musical and clerical for ninth grade girls, and mechanical, artistic, liter- 
ary, and musical for twelfth grade girls. 

The range of coefficients, both preferred and manifest interest with 


TABLE 2 

The Relationship of Activity Experience Inventory 


Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 

Persuasive 

Artistic 

Literary 

Musical 

Social Service 

Clerical 


9rH 

GRADE 

12th 

GRADE 


— 

M 

F 

M 

F 



N = 26 

IV *=19 

IV=22 

N=16 


RANGE 

0.37 

0.36 

0,36 

0.52* 

0.36 

-0.52* 

0.23 

0.14 

0.39 

0.45 

0.14 

-0.45 

0.34 

0.43 

0.13 

0.49 

0.13 

-0.49 

0.13 

0.24 

0.04 

0.10 

0.04 

-0.24 

0.38 

0.32 

0.50 

0.86* 

0.32 

-0.88* 

0.06 

0.19 

0.41 

0.67* 

0.06 

-0.67" 

0.46* 

-0.31 

-0.02 

0.62* 

-0.16 

0.48* 

0.22 

-0.08 

0.31 

0.67* 

0.01 

0.05 

0.22 

-0.31 

-0.02 

-0.67* 

-0.01 

-0.48* 


to the 0.01 le\el! 
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aptitude, present a pattern of ey The 
4 the generalization that little if any relat.onship exists betw 

variahles, when studied cross-sectiona y. largest coeffi- 

In a further study of TABtats 1 ^ ‘.ne notes^*am^e 

eients were obtained f™“ ^,erLl areas from Table 2 

ary, and musical areas. The scien although no consistency 

also Included some relatively large aptitude tests in 

is being suggested. It may '’o ‘mpo for validity 

these areas have been extensively > criteria, 

and reliabilily, and are fairly accepta ® . . £qj. persuasive and 

The relationship between interest an p ^ ^ ,itude tests selected for 
social service areas ^a® oonsisten y • j^^^relationship between in- 

these two areas seemed less defensib . , a degree, to the weak- 

terest and aptitude in these areas may be due, to deg 
ness in the measuring instruments. and aptitude patterns, 

To examine the relationship be een are summarized in 

the rho coefficient for the subject o cigj preferred interest to 
Table 3. Median rho coefficients ^ * interest to aptitude a 

aptitude varied from 0.11 to 0.27, f"** jL"* of coefficients indicates 
variation from 0.08 to 0.33 was no e • relationship between 

that for many students in this study there was 

interest and aptitude patterns. data, the 25th and 75tli 

For the purpose of further ^ j^dy of this column in- 

percentile posh'd"".'*™ ‘"‘‘og oer cent of the’students had from a fair to 
dicates that approximately 25 pe 

I Dank Order Relation- 



9th Grade Male, N=26 
Preference and Aptitude 
Manifest and Aptitude 
9th Grade Female, 

Preference and Aptitude 
Manifest and Aptitude 
12th Grade Male, 

Preference and Aptitude 
Manifest and Aptitude 
12th Grade Female. A *=it) 
Preference and Aptitude 
Manifest and Aptitude 


0.13 

0.33 


0.27 

0.25 


0.11 

0.03 


0.14 

0 ^ 


-0.60 to 0.77 
-0.40 to 0.75 

- 0.18 to 0.72 

-0.65 to 0.92 

-0.64 to 0.47 
-0.40 to 0.52 

-0.32 to 0.6S 
-0.33 to 0 ®^ 


0.03 to 0.32 
0.08 to 0.48 

-O.O-I to 0.42 
0.14 to 0.55 

— 0.08 to 0Ji5 
-0.10 to 0.38 

-0.10 to 0.37 
0.08 to 0.48 
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a high relationship between the interest and aptitude profiles. For this 
group the coefficients relating preferred interest and aptitude varied 
from 0.32 to 0.77 for ninth grade boys, from 0.42 to 0.72 for ninth grade 
girls, from 0.25 to 0.47 for twelfth grade boys, and from 0.37 to 0.68 for 
twelfth grade girls. 

Twenty-five per cent of the students on manifest interest and aptitude 
profiles varied from 0.48 to 0.75 for ninth grade boys, from 0.55 to 0.92 
for ninth grade girls, from 0.38 to 0.52 for twelfth grade boys and from 
0.48 to 0.82 for twelfth grade girls. There seems to be a higher relation- 
ship between the profiles of manifest interest and aptitude than between 
preferred interest and aptitude. 

These data would suggest that for many students there is a fairly high 
relationship between patterns of interest and aptitude; for others the re- 
lationship is low or negative. The relationship between interest and ap- 
titude, therefore, does not seem to be a general factor but must be 
determined for each individual. 


Summary 

relationship between 

reveale.m'^ ^ general condition and a relationship 

revealed by studying a single interest-aptitude area, 

relationship seems to be 
mom appropriately studied by examining profiles of intWest and apti- 

research imptaom*!'^ questions that have 

“■ "rard amln H 'f “"-P' “f ^t-dents with dissimilar inter- 
csu and aptitude profiles in contnist to students with similar pro- 

Perie„ces, m„tfvatian etc.? 

and aptitude p^rofllera "I greater similarity in interest 
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